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2078 1975 3 intercepted messages dated Nov. 26, 1941, from Ambassador Nomura to the Japanese Government, 

12-31-45 transmitting the so-called “Ten Point Note” which was handed to the Japanese Ambassador by 

Secretary Hull on that date. 

2091 1987 Memoranda dated July 12, 1940, by Stanley K. Hombeck, concerning his conversation with Admiral 

12-31-45 J. O. Richardson on July 11. 1940. and a handwritten note by Admiral H. R. Stark. 
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EXHIBIT NO. 180 

Table of Contents 

1. Abbreviated chart of War Department Organization and Personnel as of 

December 7, 1941. 

2. Abbreviated chart of Hawaiian Department Organization and Personnel as of 

December 7, 1941. 

3. Abbreviated organization- chart of the War Department, effective December 

7, 1941. 

4. Abbreviated chart of the Organization and Personnel of the Navy Department 

as of December 7, 1941. 

5. Abbreviated Tactical Organization Chart, U. S. Pacific Fleet, December 7, 1941. 
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Navy Department Organization, 7 December 1941 

Secretary of the Navy Frank Knox 

Naval Aide Comdr. Frank E. Beatty 
Technical Aide 
Petroleum Reserves 
Lend Lease Liaison 

Public Relations, Rear Adm. A. J. Hepburn, ret. 

Interior Control Board, Rear Adm. W. R. Sexton, ret. 

Joint Boards 

Board of Inspection and Survey (for new construction) 

Research and Development Board 
Defense Savings Bonds 

Under Secretary of the Navy James V. Forrestal 
Naval Aide 
Compensation Board 
Naval Examining Board 
Naval Retiring Board 
Board of Medical Examiners 
Army and Navy Munitions Board 
Procurement and Legal Division 
Naval Contract Distribution Division 
Certification Supervisory Unit 

Office of Judge Advocate General, Rear Adm. W. B. Woodson 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy Ralph A. Bard 
Naval Aide 

Shore Establishments Division, Rear Adm. C. W. Fisher 
Shore Station Development Board 
Training, Liaison and Coordination Division 
Administrative Office 

Assistant Secretary of the Navy for Air Artemus Gates 
Naval Aide 

Army and Navy Aeronautical Board 
Office of Budget and Reports, Capt. E. G. Allen 

Bureau of Navigation — Rear Adm. C. W. Nimitz 
Bureau of Medicine and Surgery — Rear Adm. R. T. Mclntire 
Bureau of Ships — Rear Adm. S. M. Robinson 
Bureau of Ordnance — Rear Adm. W. H. P. Blandy 
Bureau of Supply and Accounts — Rear Adm. R. Spear 
Bureau of Yards and Docks — Rear Adm. B. Moreell 
Bureau of Aeronautics — Rear Adm. J. H. Towers 

Office of Chief of Naval Operations — Adm. H. R. Stark 
Assistant CNO — Rear Adm. R. E. Ingersoll 
Interdepartmental Committee Division — Rear Adm. S. C. Hooper 
Central Division — Capt. R. E. Sehuirmann 
Inspection Division — Rear Adm. J. W. Wilcox, Jr. 

Fleet Training Division — Capt. W. A. Lee, Jr. 

Fleet Maintenance Division — Capt. R. H. English 
Ships Movements Division — Rear Adm. R. M. Brainard 
Naval Districts — Rear Adm. A. Sharp 
Communications Division — Rear Adm. Leigh Noyes 
Assistant — Capt. J. R. Redman 
Communications Security Section — Comdr. L. F. Safford 
Intelligence Liaison Section — Lt. W. W. Bayley 
War Plans Division — Rear Adm. R. K. Turner 
Assistant— Capt. H. W. Hill 
Plans Section— Capt. O. M. Read 
Assistant — Comdr. R. O. Glover 
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Secretary of the Navy Frank Knox — Continued. 

Office of Chief of Naval Operations — Continued. 

Office of Naval Intelligence — Capt. T. S. Wilkinson 
Assistant— Capt. H. F. Kingman 
Domestic and Special Intelligence — Capt. J. B. W. Waller 
Security — Lt. Comdr. E. S. Earnhardt 
Counter-Subversion — Comdr. Hartwell C. Davis 
Foreign Intelligence — Capt. W. A. Heard 
Far East — Comdr. A. H. McCollum 
Lt. Comdr. A. D. Kramer 
Central Europe— Comdr. E. H. Von Heimburg 

U. S. Pacific Fleet — Adm. H. E. Kimmel 
U. S. Atlantic Fleet— Adm. E. J. King 
U. S. Asiatic Fleet — Adm. T. C. Hart 

Marine Corps Hq. and Activities — Maj. Gen. T. Holcomb, Commandant 
Coast Guard Hq. and Activities 
Naval Coastal Sea Frontiers 

1st Naval District, Boston, Mass.^—Rear Adm. W. T. Tarrant. 

3rd Naval District, New York, N. Y. — Rear Adm. E. J. Marquart 
4th Naval District, Philadelphia, Pa. — Rear Adm. A. E, Watson 
5th Naval District, Norfolk, Ya. — Rear Adm. M. H. Simons 
6th Naval District, Charleston, S. C. — Rear Adm. W. H. Allen 
7th Naval District, Key West, Fla. — Capt. R. S. Crenshaw 
8th Naval District, New Orleans, La. — Capt. J. A. Thompson, Jr. 

9th Naval District, Great Lakes, 111. — Rear Adm. J. Downes 
10th Naval District, San Juan, P. R. — Rear Adm. J. H. Hoover 
11th Naval District, San Diego, Calif. — Rear Adm. C. H. Blakley 
12th Naval District, San Francisco, Calif. — Rear Adm. J. W. Greenslade 
13th Naval District, Seattle, Wash. — Rear Adm. C. S. Freeman 
14th Naval District, Pearl Harbor, T. H. — Rear Adm. C. C. Bloch 
15th Naval District, Balboa, C. Z. — Rear Adm. F. H. Sadler 
16th Naval District, Cavite, P. I.— Rear Adm. F. W. Rockwell 
• Potomac River Naval Command — Rear Adm. G. T. Pettingill 
Severn River Naval Command — Rear Adm. G. T. Pettingill 

Note. — The U. S. Atlantic Fleet, the U. S. Pacific Fleet, and the U. S. Asiatic Fleet 
together comprise the U. S. Fleet, whose commander-in-chief is appointed from among the 
(and is the senior of) the commanders-in-chief of the .component fleets. The U. S. Fleet is 
an administrative organization for training purposes only and is a task organization only 
when two or more fleets are concentrated or are operating in conjunction with each other. 

All offices, divisions and bureaus, etc., are not subdivided ; the subdivisions of those 
broken down are not exhaustive, and include only those sub-offices of more or less frequent 
mention during the Congressional Investigation of the Japanese Attack on Pearl Harbor. 
Ranks of officers are as of 7 December 1941. 

Tactical Organization — U. S. Pacific Fleet 7 December 1941 

Commander in Chief, U. S. Pacific Fleet — Admiral Husband E. Kimmell 
Task Force One — Vice Adm. W. S. Pye, Commander 
Task Force Two — Vice Adm. W. F. Halsey, Commander 
Task Force Three — Vice Adm. Wilson Brown, Commander 
Task Force Four — Vice Adm. C. C. Bloch, Commander 
Task Force Seven— Rear Adm. Thomas Withers, Commander 
Task Force Eight — Vice Adm. W. F. Halsey, Commander 
Task Force Nine — Rear Adm. P. N. L. Bellinger, Commander 
Task Force Twelve — Rear Adm. J. H. Newton, Commander 
Task Force Fifteen — Rear Adm. W. L. Calhoun, Commander 

organization of task force one 

Vice Admiral W. S. Pye (ComBatFor) 

BatDiv Two, 3 BB, VO-2 (9 VOS) 

Rear Admiral D. W. Bagley, ComBatDiv 2 
Tennessee , Capt. C. E. Reordan 
California , Capt. J. W. Bunkley 
Pennsylvania , Capt. C. M. Cooke, Jr. 

BatDiv Four, 3 BB, VO-4 (9VOS) 
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Vice Admiral W. S. Pye — Continued. 

Rear Admiral W. S. Anderson, ComBatDiv 4 
West Virginia, Capt. M. S. Bennion 
* Colorado, Capt. L. E. Lindsey 
Maryland, Capt. E. W. McKee 
CarDiv One less Lexington — 1 CV 
Rear Admiral A. W. Fitch, ComCarDivOne 
Saratoga , Capt. A. H. Douglas 
Saratoga Air Group 

VB-3 VO-3 

VS-3 VT-3 

CruDivNine, 5 CL, VCS9 (20 VSO) 

Rear Admiral H. F. Leary, ComCruDivNine 
Honolulu, Capt. H. Dodd 
Phoenix, Capt. H. E. Fischer 
Boise, Capt. S. B. Robinson 
Helena, Capt. R. H. English 
St. Louis , Capt. G. H. Rood 
DesFlotOne less DesRonFive 

Rear Adm. R. A. Theobald, ComDesFlotOne (10 CL, 2 DL, 16 DD) 
Raleigh, Capt. R. B. Simons 

DesRonOne, Capt. A. R. Early 
Phelps, Comdr. W. Nyquist 

DesDivOne, Comdr. W. S. Popham 
Dewey,* Comdr. A. J. Detzer, Jr. 
MacDonough , Lt. Cdr. J. M. Mclsaac 
Worden, Lt. Cdr. W. G. Pogue 
Hull, Lt. Cdr. R. F. Stout 
DesDivTwo, Comdr. C. W. Flynn 
Alwyn , Lt. Cdr. R. H. Rodgers 
Farragut , Lt. Cdr. G. P. Hunter 
Monaghan, Lt. Cdr. W. P. Burford 
Dale, Lt. Cdr. H. E. Parker 
DesRonThree, Comdr. T. J. Keliher, Jr. 

Clark , Comdr. M. T. Richardson 

DesDivFive, Comdr. L. P. Lovette 
Cas8in, Lt. Cdr. D. F. J. Shea 
Reid, Lt. Cdr. H. F. Pullen 
Downes, Lt. Cdr. W. R. Fair 
Conyngham, Lt. Cdr. B. S. Anderson 
DesDivSix, Comdr. A. M. Bledsoe 
Case, Lt. Cdr. R. W. Bedilion 
Shaw, Lt. Cdr. W. G. Jones 
Tucker , Lt. Cdr. W. R. Terrell 
Cummings , Lt. Cdr. G. D. Cooper 
Oglala plus MinDivOne, 1 CM, 4 DM 
Rear Adm. W. R. Furlong, ComMinBatFor 
Oglala, Cdr. E. P. Speight 

MinDivOne, Comdr. J. F. Crowe, Jr. 

Pruitt, Lt. Cdr. W. G. Beecher, Jr. 

Preble, Lt. Cdr. C. F. Chillingworth, Jr. 
Sicard , Lt. Cdr. W. G. Schultz 
Tracy, Lt. Cdr. G. R. Phelan 

ORGANIZATION OF TASK FORCE TWO 

Vice Admiral W. F. Halsey, ComAirBatFor* 

BatDivOne, 3 BB, Vo-1 (9 VOS) 

Rear Admiral I. C. Kidd, ComBatDivOne 
Arizona, Capt. F. Valkenburgh 
Nevada, Capt. F. W. Scanland 
Oklahoma, Capt. E. J. Foy 
CarDivTwo, 1 CV 

Vice Admiral W. F. Halsey, ComCarDivTwo 


* After formation of Task Force Eight, Command of Task Force Two passed to Rear 
Admiral M. F. Draemel. 
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Vice Admiral W. F. Halsey — Continued. 

Enterprise ,** Capt. G. D. Murray 
Enterprise Air Group 
VB-6 
VS-6 
VO-6 
VT-6 

CruDivFive, 4 CA, VCS 5 (16 VSO) 

Rear Admiral R. A. Spruance, ComCruDivFive 
Northampton ,** Capt W. D. Chandler, Jr. 

Salt Lake City ,** Capt E. M. Zacharias 
Pensacola , Capt. N. Scott 
Chester** Capt. T. M. Shock 
DesFlotTwo (10 CL, 2 DL, 16 DD) 

Rear Admiral M. F. Draemel, ComDesFlotTwo 
Detroit , Capt. L. T. Willtsie 

DesRonFour, Capt. J. H. S. Desser 
Selfridge , Comdr. W. Craig 

DesDivSeven, Comdr. L. B. Austin 
Henley , Lt. Cdr. R. H. Smith 
Blue, Lt. Cdr. H. N. Williams 
Bagley, Lt. Cdr. G. A. Sinclair 
Helm , Lt. Cdr. C. E. Carroll 
DesDivEight, Comdr. S. B. Brewer 
Mugford , Lt. Cdr. E. W. Young 
Jarvis , Lt. Cdr. J. R. Topper 
Patterson , Lt. Cdr. F. R. Walker 
Ralph Talbot , Lt. Cdr. R. Earle, Jr. 
DesRonSix, Capt. R. L. Conolly 
Balch,** Comdr. C. J. Rend 

DesDivEleven, Comdr. C. P. Cecil 

Gridley ,** Lt. Cdr. E. A. Solomons 
Maury** Lt. Cdr. E. D. Snare 
Craven** Lt. Cdr. C. F. M. Quinby 
McCall** Lt. Cdr. F. Moosbrugger 
DesDidTwelve, Comdr, E. P. Sauer 

Dunlap,** Lt. Cdr. V. R. Roane 
Fanning,** Lt. Cdr. W. R. Cooke, Jr. 
Ellet,** Lt. Cdr. F. H. Gardner 
Benham ,** Lt. Cdr. F. M. Worthington 

MinDivTwo, 4 DM 

Comdr. R. P. Whitemarsh, ComMinDivTwo 
Gamble, Lt. Cdr. D. A. Crandell 
Montgomery 

Ramsey, Lt. Cdr. G. L. Sims 
Breese, Lt. Cdr. H. F. Stout 


♦♦These ships formed Task Force Eight in accordance with CincPac Dispatch 280447 
November 1941. 

ORGANIZATION OF TASK FORCE THREE 

Vice Admiral Wilson Brown, ComScoFor 
CruDivFour, 4 CA, VCS 4 (16 VSO) 

Rear Admiral J. H. Newton, ComCruDivFour 
Chicago* Capt. B. N. Bieri 
Louisville, Capt. E. B. Nixon 
Portland* Capt. C. E. VanHook 
Indianapolis, Capt. E. W. Hanson 
CruDivSix, 4 CA, VCS 6 (16 VSO) 

Rear Admiral F. J. Fletcher, ComCruDivSix 
Minneapolis, Capt. F. J. Lowry 
Neiv Orleans, Capt. H. H. Good 
Astoria* Capt. P. B. Haines 
San Francisco, Capt. D. J. Callaghan 


♦These ships formed into Task Force Twelve in accordance with CincPac Mailgram 
040237 December 1941. 
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Vice Admiral Wilson Brown — Continued. 

Lexington plus MAG 21, 1 CV 
Capt. F. C. Sherman, CoLexington 
Lexington* Capt. F. C. Sherman 
Lexington Air Group 
YB-2 
VS-2 
VO-2 
VT-2 

Marine Air Group 21 
Hq and Service Squadron 21 
VMF-211** 

VMSB-231*** 

VMSB-232 

VMJ-252 

DesRonFive, 1 DL, 8 DD 
Capt. H. E. Overeach, ComDesRonFive 
Porter , Lt. Cdr. F. I. Entwistle 

DesDivNine, Comdr. G. C. Kriner 

Dray t cm ,* Lt. Cdr. L. A. Abercrombie 
Lamson ,* Lt. Cdr. P. V. Mercer 
Flusser* Lt. Cdr. G. H. Lyttle 
Mahan * Lt. Cdr. R. W. Simpson 
DesDivTen, Comdr. J. V. Murphy 
Cushing, Lt. Cdr. C. Noble 
Preston, Comdr. T. J. O’Brien 
Perkins, Lt. Cdr. T. F. Wellings 
Smith, Comdr. F. I. Mclnerney 
MinRonTwo, 13 DMS 

Comdr. G. F. Hussey, Jr., ComMinRonTwo 
Hopkins, Lt. Cdr. R. W.' Clark 

MinDivFour, Comdr. W. D. Hart, Jr. 

Perry, Lt. Cdr. R. E. Elliot 
Zane, Lt. Cdr. L. M. Lehardy 
Wasmuth, Lt. Cdr. J. L. Willfong 
Trever, Lt. Cdr. J. S. Smith, Jr. 

MinDivFive, Comdr. S. H. Hurt 

Southard, Lt. Cdr. J. B. Cochran 
Hovey, Lt. Cdr. J. E. Florance 
Long, Lt. Cdr. W. S. Veeder 
Chandler, Lt. Cdr. H. H. Tramroth 
MinDivSix, Comdr. E. D. Gibb 

Dorsey , Lt. Cdr. R. M. McKinnan 
Lambert on, Lt. Cdr. W. J. O’Brien 
Boggs, Ct. Cdr. D. G. Roberts 
Elliott , Lt. Cdr. C. Reynolds 
TrainRonFour, 6 AP 

Harris, Capt. O. M. Forster 

Zeilin, Capt. P. Buchanan 

Pres. Jackson, (not commissioned until 1942) 

Pres . Adams, Cdr. C. W. Brewington 
Pres. Hayes (not commissioned until 1942) 

Crescent City, Cdr. W. C. Calhoun 

Second Marine Division less Defense Battalions and Advance Detachment 
Major General C. B. Vogel 

Note. — Task Force Three, less those ships assigned to Task Force 
Twelve, those on the West and East Coasts, those in Pearl Harbor, 
those operating independently in the Fleet Operating Area 25 miles 
south of Oahu, and the USS Louisville (on Escort Duty in the Solo- 
mons Islands Area), was operating as Task Force Three off Johns- 
ton Island on 7 December 1941, under command of Admiral Brown. 

♦These ships formed into Task Force Twelve in accordance with CincPae Mailgram 
040237 December 1941. 

**12 planes of VMF-211 transported to Wake by Task Force Eight. 

♦♦♦CincPac Mailgram 040237 which formed Task Force Twelve, directed the transport 
of VMSB-231 to Midway. 
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Vice Admiral Wilson Brown — Continued. 

Major General C. B. Vogel — Continued. 

Indianapolis, Captain E. W. Hanson 
Southard , Lt. Cdr. J. B. Cochran 
Hopkins , Lt. Cdr. R. W. Clark 
Long , Lt. Cdr. W. S. Veeder 
Dorsey , Lt. Cdr. R. M. McKinnon 
Elliot , Lt. Cdr. C. D. Reynolds 

ORGANIZATION OF TASK FORCE FOUR 

Vice Admiral C. C. Bloch, Coml4NavalDistrict : (That Part of the 14th Naval 
District activities which involve the Island Bases. ) 

Naval Base Defense Force, 14th Naval District 
Vice Admiral C. C. Bloch, ComFourteen 
In Shore Patrol, Comdr. G. B. Wooley 
Outer Harbor Patrol 

Channel Entrance Patrol 

USS Ward, Lt. Cdr. Wm. W. Outerbridge 
Ready Duty Destroyer 
USS Monaghan 
Harbor Channel Patrol 

Entrance Channel Patrol 
One Power Boat 
Boom Patrol 

One Power Boat 
Inner Harbor Patrol 
Four Power Boats 
A/B Boom 

Minerrn ft 

Cotidor, Lt. Cdr. M. H. Hubbell 

Reedbird 

Cocicatoo i 

Crossbill 

Keosanqua 

Base Defense Air Force 
Rear Admiral P. N. L. Bellinger 
Search and Attack Group 
Air Combat Group 

(Planes not permanently assigned. Forces supplied from 
available Army, Navy and Marine units in event of an air 
alarm.) 

Anti-Aircraft Defenses 
Colonel H. K. Pickett, USMC 
Harbor Control Post 
Comdr. H. B. Knowles 

ORGANIZATION OF TASK FORCE SEVEN 

Rear Admiral Thomas Withers, ComSubScoFor 

SubRonFour less SubDiv 41, (1 SM, 8 SS, 1 AM, 1 ASR, 1 DD) 

C^pt. F. A. Naubin, OomSubRonFour 
Argonaut , Lt. Cdr. S. G. Barchet 
Litchfield , Lt. Cdr. F. H. Ball 
Widgeon , Lt. Cdr. J. A. Flennikan 
Seagull , Lt. Cdr. D. B. Candler 
SubDiv 42, Cdr. C. H. Roper 

Narwhal , Lt. Cdr. C. D. Wilkins 
Dolphin , Lt. Cdr. G. B. Rainer 
Nautilus , Lt. Cdr. J. P. Thew 
Argonaut , Lt. Cdr. S. G. Barchet 
SubDiv 43, Cdr. N. S. Ives 
Plunger , Lt. D. C. White 
Pollack , Lt. Cdr. S. P. Mosely 
Cachalot , Lt. Cdr. W. N. Christensen 
Pompano , Lt. Cdr. L. S. Pairks 
Cuttlefish , Lt. Cdr. W. p. Huttle 
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Bear Admiral Thomas Withers — Continued. 

SubRonSix, 12 SS, 1 AS 
Comdr. A. R. McCann, ComSubRonSix 
Pelias, Cdr. W. Wakefield 

SubDiv 61, Cdr. C. D. Edmunds 

Tambor , Lt. Cdr. J. W. Murphy, Jr. 

Tautog , Lt. Cdr. J. H. Willingham, Jr. 

Thresher , Lt. Cdr. W. L. Anderson 
Oar, Lt. Cdr. D. McGregor 
Grampus , Lt. Cdr. E. S. Hutchinson 
Grayback, Lt. W. A. Saunders 
SubDiv 62 

Triton , Lt. Cdr. W. A. Lent 
Trout , Lt. Cdr. F. W. Fenno, Jr. 

Tuna, Lt. Cdr. J. J. Crane 
Grayling , Lt. Cdr. E. Olson 
Grenadier , Lt. Cdr. A. R. Joyce 
Gudgeon, Lt. Cdr. E. W. Grenfell 
SubRonEight, 6 SS, 1 AS 
Com SubRonEight 

Fulton, Comdr. A. D. Douglas 
SubDiv 81 

Gato, Lt. Cdr. W. G. Myers 
Greenling , Lt.-Cdr. H. C. Burton 
Grouper* 

Growler* 

Grunion* 

Guardfish* 

SubRonTen, 4 SS, 1 AS 
ComSubR’onTen 
Sperry* 

SubDiv 101 

Drum, Lt. Cdr. R. H. Rice 
Flying Fish* 

Finback* 

SubDiv 102 
Silversides* 

ORGANIZATION OF TASK FORCE EIGHT 

Vice Admiral W. F. Halsey, ComAirBatFor 

(Note. — T ask Force Eight was formed, in accordance with CincPac dispatch 
280447 November 1941, from units of Task Force Two.) 

CarDivTwo, 1 CV 

Vice Admiral W. F. Halsey, ComCarDivTwo 
Enterprise , Capt. G. D. Murray 
Enterprise Air Group 
BV-6 
VF-6 
VS-6 
VT-6 

CruDivFive less Pensacola, 8 CA 
Rear Admiral R. A. Spruance, ComCruDivFive 
Northampton, Capt. W. D. Chandler, Jr. 

Salt Lake City , Capt. E. M. Zacharias 
Chester , Capt. T. M. Shock 
DesRonSix, 1 DL, 8 DD 
Capt. R. L. Conolly, ComDesRonSix 
Batch , Comdr. C. J. Rend 

DesDivEleven, Cdr. C. P. Cecil 

Gridley, Lt. Cdr. E. H. Solomons 
Maury , Lt. Cdr. E. W. Snoire 
Craven, Lt. Cdr. C. F. M. S. Quinby 
McCall, Lt. Cdr. F. Moosbrugger 


♦Not commissioned until 1942. 
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Vice Admiral W. F. Halsey — Continued. 

Capt. R. L. Conolly — Continued. 

Balch , Comdr. C. J. Rend — Continued. 

DesDivTwelve, Cdr. E. P. Sauer 
Dunlap , Lt. Cdr. V. R. Roane 
Fanning , Lt. Cdr. W. R. Cooke, Jr. 

Filet , Lt. Cdr. F. H. Gardner 
Benham , Lt. Cdr. F. M. Worthington 

ORGANIZATION OF TASK FORCE NINE 

Rear Admiral P. N. L. Bellinger, ComBatWingTwo 
PatWingOne, 36 VPB (A), 1 AV, 2 AUD, 1 AUP 
Comdr. K. McGinnis, ComPatWingOne 
Wright , Cdr. C. W. Weiber 
Hulhert , Lt. Cdr. J. M. Lane 
Ballard , Cdr. J. R. Dudley 
Avocct, Lt. J. A. Jonson, Jr. 

Patrol Squadron Eleven, Lt. J. A. Johnson 
Patrol Squadron Twelve, Lt. Cdr. J. P. Fitzsimmons 
Patrol Squadron Fourteen, Lt. Cdr. W. T. Rassieur 
PatWingTwo, 42 VPB (A) , 2 AV, 2 AVD, 1 AVP 
Rear Admiral P. N. L. Bellinger, ComPatWingTwo 
Curtiss , Cdr. S. P. Ginder 
Tangier , Cdr. C. A. F. Sprague 
Thornton , Lt. Cdr. J. L. Kane 
McFarland , Lt. Cdr. W. F. Kline 
Swan, Lt. F. E. Hall 

Patrol Squadron Twenty-one, Lt. Cdr. G. T. Mundorff, Jr. 

Patrol Squadron Twenty-two, Lt. Cdr. F. O’Bierne 
Patrol Squadron Twenty-three, Lt. Cdr. F. M. Hughes 
Patrol Squadron Twenty-four, Lt. Cdr. T. U. Sisson 

ORGANIZATION OF TASK FORCE TWELVE 

Rear Admiral J. H. Newton, ComCruSeoFor 

( Norn — Task Force Twelve was formed, in accordance with CincPac Mailgram 
040237 December 1941, from units of Task Force Three.) 

Lexington, Capt. F. C. Sherman 
Lexington Air Group 
VB-2 
VF~2 
VS-2 
VT-2 

Chicago , Capt. B. H. Bieri 
Portland, Capt. C. E. VanHook 
Astoria, Capt. P. B. Haines 
DesRonFive less DesDivTen 
Capt. H. E. Overeach, ComDesRonFive 
Porter , Lt. Cdr. F. I. Entwistle 
DesDivNine, Cdr. G. C. Kriner 

Drayton, Lt. Cdr. L. A. Abercrombie 
Lamson, Lt. Cdr. P. V. Mercer 
Flu88er , Lt. Cdr. G. H. Lyttle 
Mahan, Lt. Cdr. R. W. Simpson 

ORGANIZATION OF TASK FORCE FIFTEEN* 

(Pacific Escort Force) 

Rear Admiral W. L. Calhoun, ComBaseFor (Units assigned, 4 CA or CL) 
Chester, Capt. T. M. Shock 
Portland , Capt. C. E. VanHook 
Louisville, Capt. E. B. Nixon 
Boise, Capt. S. B. Robinson 


♦Task Force Fifteen was formed in accordance with CincPac Confidential letter 
A3/A16-3/CV/C12, Serial 01777 of 1 November 1941, from units of CruDivs 4, 5 and 9 
(Task Forces 1, 2, 3, 8 and 12). 
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Location of Ships on 7 Dec 1941 

TASK FORCE ONE 

Ship Type Location 

Alwyn DD Pearl Harbor 

Boise CL TF in Philippines near Panay 

California BB Pearl Harbor 

Case DD Do. 

Cassin DD Do. 

Clark DD Navy Yard, Mare Island 

Colorado. BB Puget Sound Navy Yard 

Conyngham DD Pearl Harbor 

Cummings DD Do. 

Dale DD Do. 

Dewey DD Do. 

Downes DD Do. 

Farragut DD Do. 

Helena CL Do. 

Honolulu CL Do. 

Hull DD Do. 

MacDonough DD Do. 

Maryland BB Do. 

Monaghan DD Do. 

Oglala.. CM Do. 

Pennsylvania BB Do. 

Pheonix CL Do. 

Phelps DD Do. 

Preble DM Do. 

Pruitt DM Do. 

Raleigh CL Do. 

Reid DD Do. 

Saratoga CV San Diego 

Shaw DD Pearl Harbor 

Sicard DM Do. 

St. Louis CL Do. 

Tennessee BB Do. 

Tracy DM Do. 

Tucker DD Do. 

West Virginia BB Do. 

Worden DD Do. 

TASK FORCE TWO 

Ship Type Location 

Arizona BB Pearl Harbor 

Bagley DD Do. 

4-4-Balch . _ DD Task Force 8, en route Wake-P. H. 200 Mi. w 

of P. H. 

+ +Benham DD Do. 

Blue DD Pearl Harbor 

Breese DM Do. 

+ + Chester _ CA Task Force 8, en route Wake-P. H. 200 Mi. w 

of P. H. 

+ + Craven DD Do. 

Detroit _____ CL Pearl Harbor 

+ + Dunlap DD Task Force 8, en route Wake-P. H. 200 Mi. w 

of P. H. 

H — b Ellet DD Do. 

+ 4- Enterprise CV Do. 

+ 4- Fanning DD Do. 

Gamble _ DM Pearl Harbor 

+ + Gridley DD Task Force 8, en route Wake-P. H. 200 Mi. w 

of P. H. 

Helm DD Pearl Harbor 

Henley DD Do. 

Jarvis DD Do. 
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Ship Type Location 

+ + Maury DD Task Force 8, en route Wake-P. H. 200 Mi. w 

of P. H. 

4- + McCall DD Do. 

Montgomery DM Pearl Harbor 

Mugford DD Do. 

Nevada BB Do. 

+ -^-Northampton CA Task Force 8, en route Wake-P. H. 200 Mi. w 

of P. H. 

Oklahoma BB Pearl Harbor 

Patterson DD Do. 

Pensacola CA Escort Duty, Samoa Area 

Ralph Talbot DD Pearl Harbor 

Ramsay DM Do.* 

4-4- Salt Lake City CA Task Force 8, en route W~ake-P. H. 200 Mi. w 

of P. H. 

Selfridge DD Pearl Harbor 

TASK FORCE THREE 

Ship Type Location 

+ Astoria. CA TF12, enr P; H.- Midway, 460 Mi. from Midway 

Boggs DMS Fleet Operating Area, 25 Mi. S. of Oahu 

Chandler DMS Do. 

+ Chicago CA TF12, enr P. H.-Midway, 460 Mi. from Midway 

Crescent City AP Charleston, S. C. 

Cushing ... DD Navy Yard, Mare Island 

Dorsey DMS Task Force 3 off Johnston Island 

4-Urayton DD TF12, enr P. H.-Midway, 460 Mi. from Midway 

Elliot DMS Ta!sk Force 3 off Johnston Island 

4-Flusser DD TF12, enr P. H.-Midway, 460 Mi. from Midway 

Harris AP San Diego 

Hopkins DMS Task Force 3 off Johnston Island 

Hovey DMS Fleet Operating Area, 25 Mi. S. of Oahu 

Indianapolis CA Task Force 3 off Johnston Island 

Lamberton DMS Fleet Operating Area, 25 Mi. S. of Oahu 

4-Lamson__ DD TF12, enr P. H.-Midway, 460 Mi. from Midway 

4- Lexington CV Do. 

Long DMS Task Force 3 off Johnston Island 

Louisville CA TF Escort Duty Solomons Island Area 

4- Mahan DD TF12, enr P. H.-Midway, 460 Mi. from Midway 

Minneapolis CA Fleet Operating Area, 25 Mi. S. of Oahu 

New Orleans CA Pearl Harbor 

Perkins _ DD Navy Yard, Mare Island 

Perry 1 DMS Pearl Harbor 

4- Porter DD TF12, enr P. H.-Midway, 460 Mi. from Midway 

4-Portland CA Do. 

Pres. Adams AP Norfolk, Va. 

Preston DD Navy Yard, Mare Island 

San Francisco CA Pearl Harbor 

Smith.. DD Navy Yard, Mare Island 

Southard DMS Task Force 3 off Johnston Island 

Trever DMS Pearl Harbor 

Wasmuth DMS Do. 

Zane DMS Do. 

Zeilin AP Seattle, Wash. 

TASK FORCE SEVEN 

Ship Type Location 

Argonaut SM Near Midway 

Cachalot SS Pearl Harbor 

Cuttlefish SS Navy Yard, Mare Island 

Dolphin SS Pearl Harbor 

Drum SS Portsmouth, N. H. 

Fulton AS Off Guatemala 

Gar SS Off Mexico 

Gato SS New London, Conn. 
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Ship 

Type 

Location 

Grampus^. 

SS 

Portsmouth, N. H. 

Gravback__ 

SS 

Do. 

Grayling. _ 

SS 

San Diego, Calif. 

Greenling-. 

SS 

New London, Conn. 

Grenadier. 

SS 

Portsmouth, N. H. 

Gudgeon _ . 

SS 

Pearl Harbor 

Litchfield. _ 

DD 

About 60 Mi. S. W. of Oahu 

Narwhal 

SS 

Pearl Harbor 

Nautilus. __ 

SS 

Navy Yard, Mare Island 

Pelias... _ 

AS 

Pearl Harbor 

Plunger 

SS 

About 200 Mi. E. of Oahu 

Pollack 

SS 

Do. 

Pompano. _ 

SS 

Do. 

Seagull 

AM 

Lahaina 

Tambor 

SS 

Near Wake 

Tautog 

SS 

Pearl Harbor 

Thresher. _ 

SS 

About 60 Mi. S. W. of Oahu 

Triton 

SS 

Off Wake 

Trout 

SS 

Off Midway 

Tuna 

SS 

Navy Yard, Mare Island 

Widgeon 

ASR 

Pearl Harbor 


TASK FORCE NINE 


Ship Type Location 

Avocet AVD Pearl Harbor 

Ballard AVD En route San Diego to Mare Island 

Curtiss AV Pearl Harbor 

Hulbert AVD Do. 

McFarland AVD Do. 

Swan AVP Do. 

Tangier AV Do. 

Thornton AVD Do. 

Wright AV About 300 Mi. W. of Oahu 


EXHIBIT NO, 181 


[The United States News, September 1, 1945 (Extra Number)] 

FULL TEXT OF THE OFFICIAL REPORTS CONCERNING 
THE ATTACK ON PEARL HARBOR 

STATEMENT BY PRESIDENT TRUMAN RELEASING THE ARMY AND NAVY 
REPORTS, AUGUST 29, 1945 

I have here reports on the Pearl Harbor disaster. One is from the Army and 
one is from the Navy. The Navy report gives a “Finding of Facts” by a Navy 
Court of Inquiry. Attached to this Finding of Facts are endorsements by the 
Judge Advocate General of the Navy, Rear Admiral T. I. Gatch ; Admiral E. J. 
King, Chief of Naval Operations, and the Secretary of the Navy. You will find a 
summation of the findings in the final endorsement by the Secretary of the Navy 
at the end of the document. 

From the Army we have the report of the Army Pearl Harbor Board and, bound 
separately, a statement by the Secretary of War. Certain criticisms of the 
Chief of Staff, General Marshall, appear in the report of the Army Pearl Harbor 
Board. You will notice in the Secretary’s statement that he takes sharp issue 
with this criticism of General Marshall, stating that the criticism “is entirely 
unjustified.” The conclusion of the Secretary of War is that General Marshall 
acted throughout this matter with his usual “great skill, energy and efficiency.” 
I associate myself wholeheartedly with this expression by the Secretary of War. 

Indeed I have the fullest confidence in the skill, energy and efficiency of all our 
war leaders, both Army and Navy. 
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[I] * REPORT OF ARMY PEARL HARBOR BOARD 

Appointed by the Secretary of War, pursuant to the Provisions of Public Law 
339, 78th Congress, approved 13 June 1944, to Ascertain and Report the Facts 
Relating to the Attack Made by Japanese Armed Forces Upon the Territory 
of Hawaii on 7 December 1941, and to Make Such Recommendations as It May 
Deem Proper. Also, To Consider the Phases Which Related to the Pearl Har- 
bor Disaster of the Report of the House Military Affairs Committee, as Di- 
rected by the Acting Secretary of War, in His Memorandum for The Judge 
Advocate General, 12 July 1944 

TABLE OF CONTENTS 

Page a 

CHAPTER I : Preamble : Authority for the Army Pearl Harbor Board and Its 


Action Taken £ 1 

CHAPTER II : Background 3 

CHAPTER III : The Story of Pearl Harbor 12 

CHAPTER IV : Responsibilities in Washington 50 

CHAPTER V : Wyman and Construction Delays in Hawaii 55 

CHAPTER VI : Conclusions 55 

CHAPTER VII : Recommendations 56 


Legends : RR — Roberts Record ; R — APHB Record ; D — Document ; Ex — Exhibit. 

Italics ours unless otherwise stated 

Chapter 1. Preamble : Authority fob the Army Pearl Harbor Board anj> Its 

Action Taken 

This Board was appointed pursuant to the provisions of Public Law 339, 78th 
Congress, approved 13 June 1944, by Letter Order A. G. O. 8 July 1944 (AGPO- 
A-A 210.311 (24 Jun 44)) as amended by Letter Order A. G. O. 11 July 1944 
AGPO-A-A 210.311 (10 Jun 44)) and Letter Order A. G. O. 22 August 1944 
(AGPO-A-A 248.7 (2 Aug 44)), and as supplemented by Supplemental Letter 
Order A. G. O. 22 July 1944 (AGPO-A-A 210.311 (21 July 44) ) which order made 
reference to a memorandum for The Judge Advocate General of 12 July 1944 — 
Subject : Report of House Military Affairs Committee dated 14 June 1944 alleging 
neglect and misconduct of Colonel Theodore Wyman, Jr., and others, concerning 
Hawaiian and Canadian Defense Projects, and which was signed by Robert P. 
Patterson, Acting Secretary of War. This supplemental order directed the Board 
to consider the phase of the report which related to the Pearl Harbor disaster. 1 
Composition of the Board: 

Lieut. Gen. George Grunert, 01534, USA 

Maj. Gen. Henry D. Russell, 0212769, USA 

Maj. Gen. Walter H. Frank, 02871, USA 

Col. Charles W. West, 012774, JAGD, Recorder. (without vote) 

Col. Harry A. Toulmin, 0205520, AC, Executive Officer (without vote) 

Maj. Henry C. Clausen, 0907613, JAGD, Assistant Recorder (without vote) 

The Board interpreted these orders and the memorandum referred to as con- 
fining its investigation to the Pearl Harbor disaster. 

The Board convened 20 July 1944 and was in continuous session from 24 July 
1944 to 20 October 1944. It held hearings twice in Washington, D. C. ; twice in 
San Francisco, Calif. ; and in Hawaii. It has heard a total of 151 witnesses and 
has interviewed many additional potential witnesses whom it found did not have 
any pertinent information. There has been no available document, witness, 
suggestion or lead which promised any materiality that has not been carefully 
investigated by this Board. Every witness has been invited to give, in addition 
to his testimony, any suggestions, opinions, leads to evidence, or any other infor- 
mation that might possibly be pertinent. It ha^been our purpose, and we believe 
we have effected it, to explore every available piece of information on this subject. 
We have not had the opportunity, nor the organization, to comb personally and 
exhaustively the official files, but we have called for the pertinent letters, docu- 
ments, and memoranda. We believe that practically all of them have been 
secured- although we have found a few files from which important and vital 
papers are missing. In many instances we found these documents elsewhere or 
were able to prove them through copies in other hands. 

This Board has been without power of subpoena, but in no instance has its 
invitation to appear and testify been ignored. 


a Pages referred to are indicated by italic figures enclosed by brackets and represent pages 
of original exhibit. 

1 See copies of orders and memorandum, Exhibits 65 to 69, inclusive. 
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[2] In view of the fact that the War Department appointed this Board, 
under a Joint resolution of Congress, 2 to examine the Army's part in the Pearl 
Harbor disaster because Congress desired, as appears from the legislative history 
of the Joint Resolution, a more thorough study, it has been necessary to examine 
the record of the Roberts Commission and the Roberts Report in the light of the 
new testimony adduced by this Board, new witnesses, and new documents ; and 
to set forth wherein the Board's findings are in harmony with the Roberts 
Report ; or, if in conflict, are correct and supported by fuller evidence. 

The Board has made, therefore, a careful review of the record and exhibits of 
the Roberts Commission. This Board has been materially helped and enlight- 
ened by the Report and Record of the Roberts Commission. We append to this 
report a section indicating the additional information and documents which have 
been made available as a result of our extended investigation, and which prob- 
ably did not come to the attention of the Roberts Commission; or, at least, 
were not mentioned in either the testimony, documents or reports of the Roberts 
Commission. 

We have been greatly aided by the Interim Report, Committe on Military 
Affairs, House of Representatives, Seventy-eighth Congress, 2nd Session, pur- 
suant to H. Rs. 30, A Resolution Authorizing the Committee on Military Affairs 
and the Committee on Naval Affairs to Study the Progress of the National War 
Effort, and the Committee^ records, counsel, and investigators, with particular 
reference to the activities of Col. Theodore Wyman, Jr., Hans Wilhelm Rohl, 
the Hawaiian Constructors, and others, as such activities had a bearing upon 
the Pearl Harbor disaster and what led up to it. We have been aided by the 
testimony of counsel from that Committee and the complete record of the investi- 
gation of that Committee on this subject and its exhibits. We have also heard 
testimony and investigated reports and reviewed affidavits of additional affiants, 
whose testimony came to light, or documents were discovered, after the conclu- 
sion of the investigation of the Committee on Military Affairs, as indicated in 
its Interim Report. We have also been aided by the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation, the Department of Justice, and the Report of the Tenney Committee in 
California. 

We transmit with this report the record of testimony of the witnesses consisting 
of 41 volumes and 70 exhibits. In the appendix to this report is a tabulation in 
detail of the witnesses who testified and a list of the exhibits. 

In order to facilitate the examination of the Board’s record by the War De- 
partment and by any others who may have occasion to review the record and 
exhibits, we append to this report and make a part of it extensive analysis of 
the testimony of every witness, indexing each statement by reference to the 
record, and with cross references of those statements to different parts of the 
record where similar or different statements on the same subject were made 
by other witnesses. We have also added cross references to the same subject 
matter in the record of the Roberts Commission or the exhibits presented before 
that Commission. It is, therefore, possible for anyone reviewing this report to 
have a complete and, we believe, exhaustive analysis of every phase of the Pearl 
Harbor matters, so that any part of the situation can be easily and promptly 
reviewed. 

In formulating this report the Board has been conscious of the deep spiritual 
and moral obligation, as well as its professional and patriotic duty, to present 
an impartial and judicial investigation and report. This we have earnestly en- 
deavored to do, and have spared no pains or effort to that end. With that spirit 


2 Public Law 339 — 78tb Congress, Chapter 247 — 2nd Session, S. J. Res. 133, Joint Res- 
olution : to extend the statute of limitation to certain cases. 

“Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That effective as of December 7, 1943, all statutes, resolutions, laws, 
articles, and regulations, affecting the possible prosecution of any person or persons, 
military or civil, connected with the Pearl Harbor catastrophe of December 7, 1941, or 
involved in any other possible or apparent dereliction of duty, or crime or offense against 
the United States, that operate to prevent the court martial, prosecution, trial or punish- 
ment of any person or persons in military or civil capacity, involved In any matter in 
connection with the Pearl Harbor catastrophe of December 7, 1941, or involved in any 
other possible or apparent dereliction of duty, or crime or offense against the United States, 
are hereby extended for a further period of six months, in addition to the extension 
provided for in Public Law 208, Seventy-eighth Congress. 

“See. 2. The Secretary of War and the Secretary of the Navy are severally directed to 
proceed forthwith with an investigation into the facts surrounding the catastrophe 
described in section 1 above, and to commence such proceedings against such persons as 
the facts may justify. 

“Approved June 13, 1944.” 
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animating our actions, we have deemed it helpful and wise to present the state 
of mind and the background against which the events of the drama of Pearl 
Harbor could be adequately judged ; and to sketch in retrospection the events and 
the knowledge of such events of each of the principal actors on the scene, so that 
their actions might be more fully understood and justly evaluated and judged. 
At no time, however, has the Board acted as a court. 3 

This is necessary because we are now passing upon the matter several years 
after the event. We have endeavored to effect this reconstruction to some degree 
in the second chapter entitled “Background.” The same considerations have 
been evaluated in the succeeding chapters, as this background affected the events 
and actions of those involved in the matters under consideration. In so doing, 
we hope we have avoided the human failing so aptly pointed out by St. Paul of 
“forgetting those things which are behind and reaching forth unto those things 
which are oefore.” 

In Chapter III we have presented the story of Pearl Harbor. This is a running 
chronological story of the .events that took place leading up to the Pearl Harbor 
attack and through that fateful day and for a short period thereafer, so far as 
subsequent events reflected upon the conditions previously existing. We have 
discussed in this Chapter III the arguments for and against each principal prop- 
osition, have examined all of the representations and defenses of General Short 
and others involved in this matter. We have endeavored to state the surround- 
ing facts and circumstances, the background, the considerations and factors 
which influenced each principal officer or official in the execution of his duties. 

Therefore, whoever reads this report will have before him all of the considera- 
tions for and against any proposition, all facts, any defense or any claim put 
forward by those interested, and answers to such questions of import to the serv- 
ices and to the public, in order to have the foundation for an impartial judgment. 

In Chapter IV we continue the story in so far as it pertains to Washington. In 
Chapter V we relate the story concerning the Pre-Pearl Harbor construction ac- 
tivities and in Chapter VI come to Conclusions, 

The Board was after facts; and the surrounding conditions, background, and 
atmosphere which influenced the actors in this drama and brought them to their 
fateful decisions. This we believe we secured successfully from military and 
naval personnel of widely varying ranks; from civilians of varied stations in 
life; and from official and other contemporaneous publications. The range of 
witnesses ran from men in the ranks to generals and admirals, and from the 
humblest in civil life to United States Senators and the President’s Cabinet. 4 
[S] Each witness was invited, additionally, to express freely his views and 
opinions on the record, and to submit any facts or leads to the discoveries of 
facts which might be helpful to this Board. 

We set out with no thesis to prove, nor person to convict. Our approach has 
been, we hope, diligently and completely factual; and also equally impartial. 
Our conclusions are those compelled by the clear weight of the evidence from the 
facts set forth in the record. 

Chapter II. Background 

1. Introduction. — The purpose of this explanation of the background of public 
and private events as they existed in 1940 and 1941 is this. There existed during 
this critical period much confusion of thinking and of organization, of conflict of 
opinion and diversity of views. The nation was not geared to war, either 
mentally or as an organization. It was a period of conflicting plans and purposes. 
The winds of public opinion were blowing in all directions ; isolationists and 
nationalists were struggling for predominance ; public opinion was both against 
war and clamoring for reprisal against Japan ; we are negotiating for pehce with 
Japan, and simultaneously applying economic sanctions that led only to war; 
we were arming our forces for war and at the same time giving away much 
of such armament. The Administration, State, War and Navy departments in 
their policies, plans and operations were likewise being pushed here and there 
by the ebb and flow of war events, public reactions, diplomatic negotiations and 
newspaper attacks. 


3 Whenever any interested witness raised a question of proof that had not beeen previ- 
ously discussed, or fully examined, or any newspaper report raising any question came to 
our attention, we endeavored to get an answer so that the whole truth would be known 
once and for all. 

4 Whenever there was a shadow or a shade of a doubt, we resolved it in favor of running 
down the suggestion and introducing proof, if it bad any suspicion of materiality. 
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The War Department by its actions and its organization was still on a peacetime 
basis; neither its management nor its general staff had perfected its organi- 
zation for war or for the conduct of a large enterprise. The whole machinery 
of Government was geared to a different purpose and tempo than war. Valiant 
and brilliant men were struggling to bring order out of chaos, rather as individ- 
uals or as small groups, attempting simultaneously both to establish policies and 
to accomplish practical things. As a result a few men, without organization 
in the true sense, were attempting to conduct large enterprises, take multiple 
actions, and give directions that should have been the result of carefully directed 
commands, instead of action taken by conference. We were preparing for a 
war by the conference method. We were directing such preparations by the 
conference method: we were even writing vital messages by the conference 
method, and arriving at their contents by compromise instead of by command; 
that was the product of the time and conditions due to the transition from 
peace to war in a democracy. 

Such was the confusion of men and events, largely unorganized for appropriate 
action and helpless before a strong course of events, that ran away with the 
situation and prematurely plunged us into war. 

2. Public Opinion . — The disaster of Pearl Harbor and the responsibilities and 
courses of action taken by those connected therewith can better be understood 
when the background of public opinion and the state of the public mind are 
likewise understood. Psychological conditions had a material effect upon the 
events that took place. A brief review of the then state of mind of officials 
and the public : and the facts known to the public and to the Government ; and 
our national policy are all necessary in order to view the picture in its proper 
perspective. 

Our Army, like other armies of democracies, in its policies and its actions to a 
degree was dependent upon and was influenced by public opinion and the state 
of the public mind. Successful war is waged through a state of mind and a 
state of public readiness for war. A recognition of this fact is necessary lo 
the understanding of the background of public opinion and the state of our desire 
to make war, which undoubtedly had its influence on the War Department and 
the responsible commanders in Hawaii. A brief resume Of that situation will 
lead to an understanding of what influenced the taking of certain actions, or 
the failure to take action, on the part of the Washington departments concerned 
and the higher commanders in the field. 

For a long period of time prior to the war the public was reluctant even to 
consider a war. 3 * 5 There was a distinct lack of a war mind in the United States. 
Isolationist organizations and propaganda groups against war were powerful 
and vital factors affecting any war action capable of being tken by our responsible 
leadership. So influential were these campaigns that they raised grave doubts in 
minds of such leadership as to whether they would be supported by the people in 
the necessary actions for our defense by requisite moves against Japan. Public 
opinion in the early stages had to be allowed to develop ; in the later stages it 
ran ahead of preparation for war. There was little war spirit either amongst 
the general public or in the armed forces, due to this conflicting public opinion 
having its influence. 6 The events hereinafter recited must be measured against 
this important psychological factor. 

At the same time, Japan was pursuing an opposite policy of preparation. It 
had been at war for several years in China; both its people and Government 
were psychologically and physically geared to war and were implemented with 
a polished plan of action and equipment to do the job. It was animated by 
cunning, hatred and patriotism in a land where life is cheap; and nurtured in 
an atmosphere of insane nationalism and oriental intrigue. Japan was a nation 
united for the single purpose of world conquest bsed on more than a thousand 
years of conflict. 

As Ambassador Grew testified, from the time of his arrival in Japan in 1932, 
he constantly developed the theme of the grave necessity for adequate prepara- 


3 The close vote of Congress on recalling the National Guard from active service and 

on a proposal to abandon Lend-Lease clearly reflect public opinion of that dav and time 

in 1941. 

6 Rear Admiral McMorrta testified as to the weak status of our fleet with respect to the 
strong Japanese task force that attacked Pearl Harbor, and what would have happened 
if our fleet had gone out into deep blue w'ater to fight : “A fight would have occurred in 
which our losses might have been even greater than actually occurred . . . our own losses 
would have been extremely heavy and might well have included the loss of both our 
carriers.” (R. 2878) 
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tion militantly to implement our diplomatic policy, because of Japan’s readiness 
for war. As he said to Mr. Stimson, then Secretary of State, in the latter part 
of 1932: 

“The Japanese Army has been built for war, it feels prepared for war, and it 
wants war.” 

And he continued : 

“At that time I said it would be criminally ‘short-sighted,’ I think, not to recog- 
nize this fact and be prepared for anything that might develop in the Far East. 
Those warnings were, as I say, continued in my telegrams and dispatches through- 
out the ten years of my service there, right up to the end” (R. 4201). 

3. U. 8. Policy ( 1922-1939 ). — The events leading up to the Pearl Harbor dis- 
aster can only be understood when we examine our national policy as adminis- 
tered by the State Department. That policy must be examined back a number 
of years to see the long-term treatment of Japan which had its bearing on the 
Pearl Harbor disaster. 

[4] An early step in a direction considered adverse to the interests of the 
United States was our failure to have a showdown with Japan on its fortifica- 
tions of the Mandated Islands. 

The Mandate for the German possessions in the Pacific Ocean lying north of 
the Equator under date of Dec. 17, 1920, the Convention for the Control of Trade 
and Arms and Ammunition between the Allied Powers under date of Sept. 10, 
1919, and the Mandates between the United States and Japan regarding the former 
German islands in the Pacific Ocean north of the Equator and particularly the 
island of Yap under date of Feb. 11, 1922, have the following in common : 

a. “Full power of administration and legislation over the Mandated territory, 
including control of public works and services, the importation of arms, etc. In 
short, it was a ‘government in trust.’ ” 

b. “No military or naval bases shall be established or fortifications erected in 
the territory.” 

c. “The Mandatory . . . allow missionaries, nationals of any state member of the 
League of Nations, to enter into, travel and reside in the territory for the purpose 
of prosecuting their calling.” 

d. “Any dispute between Japan and the other nations signing the Mandates, 
whether it be the first two Mandates mentioned or the one direct with the United 
States, are to be settled by a negotiation of ‘The Permanent Court of International 
Justice.’ ” 

e. “Vested property rights in the Mandated Islands shall be respected and in 
no way impaired.” 

f. “The existing treaties between the United States and Japan shall be appli- 
cable to the Mandated Islands.” 

g. “The United States and its nationals shall have free access to the island 
of Yap on a footing of entire equality with Japan or any other nations and their 
respective nationals and all that relates to the landing and operation of the exist- 
ing Yap-Guam cable, or over any cable which may be hereafter laid or operated 
by the United States or its nationals connecting with the island of Yap.” 

h. There are many other provisions of the same effect of entire freedom of 
action with respect to Yap. 7 


7 The Secretary of State, Mr. Hull, advised this Board : “Japan was given under a League 
of Nations mandate full power to administer the Mandated Islands as an integral part 
of Japan and to apply Japanese laws in the islands. The United States had expressly 
agreed in a treatv with Japan of Feb. 11, 1922, to administration by Japan of the Islands 
pursuant to the League mandate. Among the Japanese laws the operation of which was 
extended to include the Mandated Islands was that which stipulated that all ports and 
harbors shall be closed to foreign vessels except those that were specifically opened to 
foreign trade. The opened ports in the Mandated Islands were Saipan, Palau, Angaur, 
Truk, Ponape, and Jaluit. 

“Article II (3) of the Treaty with Japan of Feb. 11, 1922, regarding the Mandated 
Islands provided that : ‘Existing treaties between the United States and Japan shall be 
applicable to the Mandated Islands.’ Article IV of the Treaty of Commerce and Naviga- 
tion concluded between the United States and Japan on Feb. 21, 1911, contained the fol- 
lowing provisions : ‘The citizens or subjects of each of the Contracting Parties, equaHy 
with the citizens or subjects of the most favored nation, shall have liberty freely to come 
with their ships and cargoes to all places, ports and rivers in the territories of the other 
which are or may be opened to foreign commerce, subject always to the laws of the 
country to which they thus come.’ 

“By exchange of notes which took place concurrentlv with the signing of the treatv 
with Japan of Feb. 11. 1922. regarding the Mandated Islands, Japan assured the United 
States that ‘the usual comity will be extended to nationals and vessels of the United 
States in visiting the harbors and waters of those islands.’ The term ‘usual comity’ in its 
application to visits by the nationals and vessels of other countries means the courtesy 
which is normally accorded by a country to the nationals and vessels of other countries.” 
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Had the United States successfully insisted upon Japan living up to those treaty 
stipulations, the entire naval and military structure in the key Pacific islands 
erected by the Japanese might have been made possible. Japan, without authority 
of international law and in violation of the treaties and mandates above referred 
to, for nearly twenty years successfully and completely excluded other nationals 
from the mandated territory, and during this time built up army, navy and air 
installations of tremendous strategical value. 

As a consequence of the foregoing, Japan gained the enormous advantage of a 
string of naval and air and army bases across our lifeline to the Philippines and 
rendered futile and impotent any fortification of our own islands, such as Guam, 
Midway, Christmas, Palmyra, etc. It also placed the dagger’s point at the heart 
of the Hawaiian Islands because such a base as Jaluit in the Mandated Islands 
was a thousand miles closer to Hawaii than to the homeland of Japan. 

Our policy through the successive years appears have been based upon a 
combination of fear of the Japanese and of an obsession not to give offense to the 
Japanese ; a policy which, because of their temperamental characteristics, proved 
to be one of weakness rather than of strength ; it was also a policy of endeavoring 
to treat the Japanese on the basis that they were civilized and that their word 
could be trusted and at the same time one which treated them as if they were 
uncivilized and could not be trusted, and consequently we excluded them from the 
United States. 

We entered the year of 1941 with two purposes in mind : first to avoid war and 
settle our troubles by negotiation, treaties, and contracts ; and, while negotiating, 
we applied exactly the opposite remedy of economic sanctions. 

Efforts, to visit the Mandated Islands, presumably to glean information, were 
said to have been made and were unsuccessful. (R. Miles, 101-107; Pye, 1064- 
1065; Bloch, 1503, 1527-1529; DeLaney, 1702-1703; Kimrnel, 1807-1808; Layton, 
3054-3055). The State Department explanation concerning these efforts is set 
forth below. The net result was, however, that we did not get into these islands ; 
the Japanese fortified the islands and in consequence the United States suffered. 
The Secretary of State, Mr. Hull, presented his Department’s views as follows : 

“The matter of visits to the Mandated Islands by American nationals or private 
American vessels, just as visits in general by American nationals and American 
private vessels to ports and places elsewhere in the world, did not call for a 
procedure involving requests through diplomatic channels by this Government to 
the Japanese Government and would not therefore have come within the cog- 
nizance of the Department of State, except in cases where, because of a refusal of 
the Japanese Government to permit such visits, this Government had taken diplo- 
matic action at the instance of the American parties at interest. No record has 
been found in the Department’s files of any application having been made by the 
Department to the Japanese Government for permission for American nationals 
or American private vessels to visit the Mandated Islands during the year 1940- 
1941, the years concerning which you made inquiry. According to the informa- 
tion made available to the Department in 1940, an officer attached to the Office of 
the Naval Attache in Tokyo inquired in August 1939 at the ticket office of the 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha Steamship Company with regard to possibilities of making 
reservations for passages were filled for a period of three months. His subse- 
quent efforts to obtain passage were frustrated by dilatory tactics on the 
part of the Japanese. No request for diplomatic assistance was made in that 
instance. . . . 

“The procedure followed by this Government in asking permission from the 
Japanese Government for visits by public vessels to Japanese ports or ports in 
Japanese mandated areas was in accord with the procedure followed by this 
Government in requesting per [5] mission for visits by its public vessels 
to the ports of other countries. 

“No record has been found of any requests in 1940 and 1941 by the War or Navy 
Department to this Department that there be taken up with the Japanese Gov- 
ernment proposals for visits to the Mandated Islands or of this Government’s 
having approached the Japanese Government during those years in regard to visits 
to the Mandated Islands. In previous years the Navy Department at various 
times asked this Department to obtain permission for certain United States naval 
vessels to visit certain specified opened and unopened ports in the Mandated 
Islands. The Department of State promptly made representations to the Japa- 
nese Government requesting the necessary permission. With regard to applica- 
tions made prior to 1936 the Japanese Government indicated its readiness to per- 
mit American public vessels to visit the opened ports but not the unopened ports 
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named in the lists submitted by the Navy Department. The Navy Department, 
however, cancelled the proposed visits to the opened ports for which permission 
to visit had been granted. In the approaches made by this Government in 1936 
and in 1937, the Japanese Government, on grounds of inconvenience, withheld 
its permission for United States public vessels to visit the opened ports as well 
as the unopened ports of the Mandated Islands. 

“In view of the fact that the Japanese Government in 1936 refused in actual 
practice to permit visits to the opened ports as well as to the unopened ports 
in the Mandated Islands and in view also of the fact that with the termination 
in 1936 of the Treaty Limiting Naval Armament, signed at Washington in 1922, 
this Government became free to fortify the Aleutian Islands, this Government de- 
cided to adopt a more restrictive policy with regard to the admission of Japanese 
war or other public vessels to the Aleutians and to Alaska. After 1936 visits 
by Japanese public vessels were permitted only to Dutch Harbor, also known as 
Unalaska, and, on two occasions, to the Pribilof Islands which the Japanese 
were permitted to visit because of special circumstances arising out of the Con- 
vention of 1911 for the Preservation and Protection of Fur Seals. Subsequent 
to 1936 permission was withheld for all visits by Japanese public vessels to the 
territorial waters of the Western Aleutian Islands.” 

The Japanese consulate and its consular agents in Hawaii enjoyed diplomatic 
immunity. This gave them a free rein in their spying activities and unrestricted 
communication by radio and cable with the mainland of Japan in reporting upon 
the movements of our fleet and the status of our armed defenses in Hawaii. 8 9 
Neither the Army, the Navy, nor the F. B. I. had authority to tap these lines 
and find out what was going on because of our own legal restriction, the Commu- 
nications Act of 1934.® 

No better example of the failure to control consular agents and the results 
thereof can be found than the case of the consul general in Honolulu. This man 
had about 200 consular agents in the Islands. He used the commercial telephone 
and telegraph for reporting on our defenses and fleet movements with impunity. 
When he was arrested with his agents on December 7, a large number of his mes- 
sages were found in the wastepaper basket, torn up and partially burned. As a 
result of eight months’ work in piecing a portion of these together, Colonel 
Fielder, G-2 under General Short and since that time G-2 in Hawaii, produced a 
number of these reconstructed messages which clearly revealed that military 
information was being gathered and transmitted to Japan. The day before this 
event took place a radiophone message, that was monitored, between a Japanese 
doctor’s house in Honolulu and a newspaper in Japan was heard and reported, 
late on December 6, and was given extensive consideration by General Short and 
Colonel Fielder, G-2 ; but its exact meaning could not be made out. This message 
is referred to as the Mori message (R. 2961). The next morning the Japanese 
struck. The evident trend of this message was to report upon the state of the 
naval defenses and the presence of the fleet as well as the Army defenses. 

This Board believes that Japan’s spying activities could have been determined, 
the intentions of the Japanese revealed and much important information gath- 
ered, which would probably have prevented in large measure the Pearl Harbor 
disaster, had the Army and Navy been permitted, with the FBI, to tap these lines 
and find out what was going on. If the consular agents were conducting com- 
mercial business no harm would have been done ; if they were not limiting their 
activities to consular business, we then had a right to know it and to take action 
accordingly, either by an open breach or by preparing ourselves to meet what 
they were doing. 

Ambassador Grew has well stated that there are three lines of defense for a 
nation such as ours: the diplomatic line of defense, the Navy, and the Army. 
However, the diplomatic line — held by the State Department — ofttimes handi- 


8 Admiral McMorris, head of the War Plans Division of Staff of the Commander in Chief 
Pacific Fleet, 1941, said : “I never entertained any doubt, any time during 1941, that 
the Japanese were fully informed of all military activities in this area.” (R. 2882) 

9 Memorandum of Sept. 29, 1944, from James Lawrence Fly, Chairman, Federal Commu- 
nications Commission : “The United States was at peace wdth Japan prior to the attack on 
Pearl Harbor on Dec. 7, 1941, and the Communications Act of 1934, under which th;e 
Federal Communications Commission was organized and from which it derives its powers, 
prohibited the tapping of wires or ’other interception of messages transmitted between 
points in the United States, including its territories, and a foreign country (Section 605). 
Since that prohibition upon the Commission had not been in any way superseded, the 
Commission did not intercept any messages over the radiotelegraph, cable telegraph or 
radiotelephone circuits between the United States (including Hawaii) and Japan prior 
to Dec. 7, 1941.” 
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caps and influences the preparation for the Army and Navy defense lines. As an 
illustration, the policy of compromise between economic sanctions and negotia- 
tions 10 in turn influenced War Department action, in that Short was told by the 
War Department, which in turn reflected the State Department’s warnings, to 
take defensive measures but in doing so he was told not to alarm the population 
nor to disclose intent. 11 There appears to be no evidence of a strong policy of 
standing up for American rights and boldly stepping out and making the Japa- 
nese behave themselves ; and this in the face of the fact that it was well known 
that people of the character of the Japanese and their national attitude of mind 
respect only force and strength and do not respect a policy of good intentions nor 
demands of conduct without means to enforce same. 

The Board is impressed with the necessity for a closer, more aggressive rela- 
tionship between the Department of State, the Department of Justice, and the 
War and Navy departments, in using all of their facilities as a coordinated team 
for the defense of the United States. 12 

[d] The Japanese policy was typical of the Oriental mind, which is predomi- 
nantly a bargaining mind, asking twice as much as they expect to get and then 
settling on a compromise. Any show of weakness merely strengthens the hand of 
the bargainer, and any crack in the bargainer’s front causes him to lose face and 
bargaining power. Therefore the action of the United States in demilitarizing 
Guam by removing its guns and other equipment and thus attempting to show 
Japan the peaceful intentions of the United States, was undoubtedly considered 
by Oriental Japan as an evidence of weakness and merely served to put our 
interests backward instead of forward. (R. 3062) 

4. U. 8. Policy {1939-1941 ) . — We had been following the policy immediately 
before the war which broke out between Germany, England, and France, of 
veering away from anything that would precipitate a conflict with the Japanese. 
In view of the tense international situation, particularly after the outbreak 
of the European War in August, 1939, it became apparent that it would be 
necessary for us to redouble our efforts to avoid any open friction with the 
Japanese, both because we wished to devote what resources were available to 
the assistance of England and France, with whom we were in deep sympathy ; 
and also, for the further purpose, that we were inadequately prepared to meet 
any attack from Japan in the Pacific. 13 

As events became more critical in 1940 and 1941, the necessity of following 
a policy for delay and apparent appeasement of Japan increased to one of great 
national urgency. We were faced with a dual load of unpreparedness for any 
war and the necessity of sending England and France what equipment and 
supplies that were available. 

It was, therefore, natural with this factual situation to bow to the necessity 
of avoiding war by trying to appease Japan. We found it expedient to lean, over 
backwards to avoid any appearance in Hawaii ot a warlike or belligerent atti- 


10 The Secretary of State, Mr. Hull, said : “With regard to the lines along which this 
Government’s foreign policy with respect to Japan was directed in 1941, a detailed record 
is given in Chapter XIV of Peace and War (a publication issued by the Departments in 
1943), and on pages 325-386 of Volume II of Foreign Relations of the United States-Japan. 
1931-1941.” 

11 The Secretary of State, Mr. Hull, said : “With regard to your request for an expression 
of the Department’s views touching upon the influence of foreign policy upon military 
directives, it was not the policy of this Government to take provocative action against 
“any country or to cause Japan to commit an act of war against the United States.” 

12 The State Department counterproposals of the 26th of November, which Japan con- 
sidered as an ultimatum, the day before the Army and Navy Marshall-Stark memorandum 
could be delivered asking no ultimatum, is a case in point. Mr. Hull said after delivering 
his ultimatum that he washed his hands of the matter and left it to the Army and Navy. 
(R. Stimson, 4051-4053, 4078-4079). 

18 Captain Layton, Fleet Intelligence Officer, gave this very significant testimony, when 
asked if the American Navy, with two of its carriers, had discovered the task force that 
attacked Hawaii and had attacked this force at sea, what would have been the outcome : 

“Captain Layton. I think the American forces here would have taken the licking of 
their life, first, because the American people were not psychologically prepared for war. 

“General Russell. How would the psychology of the American people influence a naval 
engagement off of Oahu? 

“Captain Layton. I am referring to the American Navy as a part of the American 
people, and I use this example : During the Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor a portion 
of a squadron of American carrier planes were then flying in from a carrier to Ford 
Island. They were attacked by Japanese fighters, and it is to be observed that these 
planes were armed with machine gun ammunition and machine guns ready to fire, and I 
can find no record of any of these carrier planes firing one single shot at any Japanese 
plane.” (R. 3047) 
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tude, particularly, in view of and towards the large Japanese population of the 
islands. 14 

Our general national policy and particularly the War Department policy, very 
naturally conveyed itself to the Commanders in residence in Hawaii. Their 
acts were colored and their dispositions tempered by the repeated cautions in 
this direction as .we sought for time to prevent an untoward incident from pre- 
cipitating war with Japan before we were ready to meet it. The fact that they 
were no more fully advised of the progress toward a critical international situ- 
ation in the Pacific must be taken into account. 

This policy of avoiding any act to offend the Japanese was offset to some 
degree by one at right angles to it, of the application of commercial restrictions 
which tended to strangle her economic life and her preparation for war. For 
instance, the refusal to sell scrap to Japan, the abrogation, of Japanese com- 
mercial rights under treaty and the failure to renew that treaty with Japan, 
the oil embargo and similar incidents were at variance with this general policy. 

The net result was a national policy towards Japan which reflected itself in 
the “Do-Don’ t” type of instructions that characterized the messages from the War 
Department to Hawaiian Commanders up until Dec. 7, 1941. 

The policy of our Government as practiced by our public officials in their attitude 
towards Japan was not one of appeasement openly, but it was that in effect. 
Every effort was being exerted to prevent a rupture of relations with Japan, while 
presenting a show of face by economic sanctions to restrain Japanese aggression. 
Every effort was made to maintain the status quo until we were ready. Time 
was our most precious commodity in 1941. 

5. Moral Embargoes Versus Japanese Expansion . — No competent understand- 
ing can be gained of the relationship with Japan unless we break down the prob- 
lem into its essential aspects. Japanese industry had received a succession of 
serious blows by reason of our successive steps of not renewing the commercial 
treaty with Japan, the cutting off of scrap to Japan, the cessation of our trade 
in silk with Japan, the oil embargo, the* freezing of credits and assets, and nu- 
merous other incidents. On the diplomatic front, strong efforts were being made 
to maintain the status quo leading up to the final visit of Japanese special am- 
bassadors to the United States terminating with Pearl Harbor. This situation 
generally trended, however, towards placating and appeasing Japan with such 
firmness as was necessary to keep the negotiations going. 

During all of this period the Government was not supported by a public that 
was war-minded ; just the contrary. Public irritation was increasing, but it was 
still hoping to avoid war. On the contrary, Japan’s attitude toward the United 
States was one of increasing hostility. Its policy was to conduct its aggressions, 
starting in 1935 against China, as rapidly and as effectively as its resources would 
permit, while maintaining a diplomatic screen and pretense of considering the 
views of the United States. Being unable to agree with them, it had no inten- 
tion of doing so whatsoever. 

During this period Japan made no concessions. It was quite apparent that she 
would continue her course until the patience of the United States was exhausted ; 
and the United States was forced into a position of an open breach — the time 
of that breach was stipulated clearly to the President November 27 by General 
Marshall and Admiral Stark. The delivery of the counterproposals to Japan on 
November 26 anticipated that time— war came before we were fully prepared. 

It was well known that Japan’s entry into all wars of the past had been char- 
acterized by the first overt act of war coming simultaneously with the declara- 
tion. The services, both Army and Navy, were well aware of this Japanese char- 
acteristic. It was, therefore, to be expected that an unexpected attack would be 
made by Japan as the first indication of a breach of relations. This is well ex- 
pressed by the Secretary of War, Mr. Stimson, who testified : 

“General Russell. Then you were not surprised at the air attack on the 7th 

of December? . _ . ,, . . , 

“Mr. Stimson. Well, I was not surprised, in one sense, in any attack that would 
be made ; but I was watching, with considerably more care, because I knew more 
about it, the attack that was framing up in the Southwestern Pacific. And I 
knew also that there was a concentration in the Mandated Islands I know now, 
because I was shown by General Arnold the letter about the telegram, and an 

14 160,000 Japanese were in the Islands, composing about one third of the population. 
(R. 2947) 
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order ; so that that was an additional threat, and that might fall on either Hawaii 
or Panama” (R. 4072). 

[7] Indeed, Ambassador Grew on January 27, 1941, sent the State Depart- 
ment the following message : 

Tokyo, January 27, 1941 — 6 p. m. 

(Received January 27 — 6: 38 a. m.) 

“A member of the Embassy was told by my . . . colleague that from many 
quarters, including a Japanese one, he had heard that a surprise mass attack on 
Pearl Harbor was planned by the Japanese military forces, in case of ‘trouble’ 
between Japan and the United States; that the attack would involve the use 
of all the Japanese military faciilties. My colleague said that he was prompted 
to pass this on because it had come to him from many sources, although the plan 
seemed fantastic.” 

Grew. 

Japan, well knowing the policy of the United States had been to avoid war to 
the limit of its endurance, took advantage of our situation. It was, therefore, 
obvious that the United States would have to avoid friction with Japanese 
nationals as that would be a ready excuse for Japan to precipitate the issue 
prematurely. On the other hand, sabotage was to be expected from these Japa- 
nese nationals. A large body of them, as in Hawaii, was a potential source of 
great danger, not only as to what they might do, but as the basis of precipitation 
of an international incident with Japan. 

The public generally did not understand the importance of Hawaii. It had 
no appreciation of the danger except as the press became increasingly insistent 
in pointing out the progress of the advance towards war and the likelihood that 
this outpost would be involved in the conflict as one of the first line elements of 
our western defense. 16 

The War Department was urging officially and privately that every effort be 
made to delay the declaration of war by Japan because of our serious state of 
unpreparedness and because much of our available military resources were being 
utilized to assist the United Nations. The battle of the Atlantic was the pre- 
dominant factor in the public mind and dominated the policy of the War Depart- 
ment, as evidenced by the transfer of a considerable part of the Pacific Fleet to 
the Atlantic. Therefore, the entire consciousness of the War Department was 
directed towards avoiding any incident that might precipitate war with Japan 
while, at the same time, exerting its efforts to prepare for such a war. The 
War Department was confronted with a grave lack of planes, antiaircraft guns, 
and other implements of war with which to equip Hawaii with an adequate 
defense mechanism. The previous delay in implementing our defense had left us, 
two years after war had started in Europe, gravely lacking in our preparations. 
The strong antiwar group in the United States made it unwise for the United 
States to take stronger action against Japan. 

These general policies apparently were the subject of discussion of the War 
Council. 16 Its policies were reflected in the actions of the Chief of Staff, U. S. 


15 Fortune Magazine polled the public in late 1939 and made a report in January which 
showed that 55 per cent of those questioned were in favor of defending Hawaii ; 25 per cent 
not to defend ; and the balance did not know what they wanted. 

is There is some apparent confusion of that testimony in the use of this term, and the 
two bodies to which it refers. The situation was clarified by the testimony of Mr. Stimson, 
who said : 

“The first subject that was listed here is that of the ‘War Councils.’ By the ‘War 
Councils’ we meant the meetings that were held by the Secretary of State, possibly the 
Secretary of War, the Secretary) of the Navy, the Chief of Staff, and the Chief of Naval 
Operations, from time to time, to discuss the relations between the Japanese Empire and 
the American Government. . . . 

“The name ‘War Council* is the name of a statutory body which was created in, I think, 
the National Defense Law of about 1920 : but it was purely a War Department board. It 
did not have any members from the Navy or from any other department in it. . . . 

“The War Council was in -effect and used to meet, usually on Wednesdays, in the times 
that we are talking over, but it consisted solely of myself, my assistants, civil assistants, 
and the Chief of Staff and such other officers as I invited in : and it had nothing to do with 
the Navy or matters outside of this Department. But we did have two sets of meetings — 
they can hardly be dignified by the ‘organization’ — but early, very soon after Mr. Knox and 
I came into the Government in 1940, we decided that we ought to meet regularly, and w r e 
ought to meet with the Secretary of State : we were approaching important matters ; and 
so we went to the Secretary of State and asked him if he had any objection to meeting with 
us once a week. He agreed cordially, and accordingly we began meeting on Tuesday morn- 
ings at 9 : 30 every week, whenever we were present in Washington, or able to come, and 
those series of meetings went on until Mr. Knox died : they lasted right through. 

“They were perfectly informal and unofficial meetings, but they were very regular, and 
we met once a week regularly ; and during the time at which you are about to inquire, just 
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Army, as to measures taken for defense in the Pacific. It is necessary to keep 
these factors in mind in reading the messages from the War Department to the 
Commanding General of the Hawaiian Department. The handling of Japan 
had been a mixture of diverse policies; and this reflected itself in War Depart- 
ment messages to Hawaii, which both told Short to prepare for defense and at 
the same time to do nothing in preparing it that might precipitate trouble with 
the local Japanese population or excite the local public. As evidence of this was 
the fact that Short responded to the situation by selecting an antisabotage alert 
and the War Department took no exception to it. These two conflicting courses 
of action were reflected in the messages and in the policies of the War Depart- 
ment ; they account in part for the attitude in mind of Short and others in the 
Hawaiian Department. Whether justified or not, we consider later. 

Then, too, official War Department thought on the subject of Pacific defense 
was almost wholly concentrated as to what might happen to the Philippines, 
the intermediate islands, and Panama. It was there that the main attack, in 
the first phase, was expected from Japan. No. early attack was expected on 
Hawaii. As the Chief of Staff testified, it was a surprise to him (R. 9). 

All efforts were being made towards strengthening these outposts. Such mod- 
ern bombing aircraft as could be made available was being flown to the Philippine 
theater. Likewise, efforts were being made to strengthen the defenses of Mid- 
way, Guam, Wake, and other localities judged to become the first involved. The 
Hawaiian defense was clearly secondary at that time, although prior thereto it 
was considered as our strongest outpost and had first priority on equipment and 
maintenance (R. 14, 184). 

[8] Planes flown from the mainland as late as Dec. 7, 1941, to Hawaii en 
route to the Philippines were not supplied with ammunition until they were ready 
to depart from Hawaii. General Arnold explains this was because of the necessity 
of carrying sufficient gas to insure a safe arrival. (R. 168) This too led to a 
state of mind, both officially and personally, in the responsible officers of the 
Hawaiian Department, that, even if war with Japan was about to start, Japan 
would not initially attack Hawaii. It was felt that Hawaii was quite well 
down on the list of objectives of Japan, as those parts of American territory 
closer to Japan would be the first to feel the blow and that the implementing of 
other defenses must give way in priority to those thought to become the first 
involved (R. 2872). 

Japan shrewdly calculated and estimated correctly this state of mind. It 
arrived at this conclusion and acted accordingly, temporarily by-passing the 
Philippines and the intermediate American islands, for a direct attack on Hawaii 
Dec. 7, 1941, just as Ambassador Grew had clearly warned in his message of 
Jan. 27, 1941. So clearly did Japan understand our national phychology that 
it selected Sunday morning, early, as the time for attack, well knowing this to 
be the best time to achieve surprise. Japan took, as the Chief of Staff of the 
Hawaiian Air Force estimated, a 50 to 1 shot. Later, it will appear how well 
that venture was prepared and executed, and how well timed as an answer to our 
counterproposals of November 26, which the Japanese considered an ultimatum ; 
because it was on and after the delivery of that document against which General 
Marshall and Admiral Stark warned too late, that the task force of Japan that 
attacked Hawaii moved out of its rendezvous at Tankan Bay on the 27th or 28th 
of November to launch the attack against Pearl Harbor on Dec. 7, 1941. 17 


before Pearl Harbor, we had extra meetings. In fact, we were in such a meeting on the 
Sunday morning that the Japanese attacked. The meetings took place in the State Depart- 
ment, Mr. Hull’s office, and during that time the Secretary of State, the Secretary of the 
Navy, and myself were in constant contact. 

“The other set of meetings were meetings called bv the President. w T hich he usually 
called with great regularity — the Secretary of State, the Secretary of War, the Secretary 
of the Navy, the Chief of Staff — that was, of course. General Marshall — the Chief of 
Naval Operations, who was at that time Admiral Stark ; and sometimes, General Arnold. 
Well, that was also improvised, so to speak ; it had no custom before it. It was created 
in the light of the approaching emergency, and among ourselves, as a nickname, we called 
it the ‘War Cabinet,’ or the ‘War Council,’ or something like that ; and evidently Mr. Hull, 
from what you say, used that expression in his White Paper. 

“There was no regular day set for the meetings of that bodv. They met on the call of 
the President, at his office, and during this time about which you particularly ask, the 
autumn of 1941, they were meeting very frequently, also : and. fortunatelv, I have records. 
I have kept records during the time that I am here, in which I have set down very briefly, 
and without much reference to good English sometimes, what was taking place, including 
everything that was important, that I deemed to be important, in regard to the crisis that 
was coming along : and including these meetings : so that I am in a position where I can 
give you dates of these meetings prettv fullv” (R. 4041-40431 f General Marshall, R. 5-6). 

17 The best attainable evidence supports this statement (R. 3033). 
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6. Public Demands Action Against Japanese . — Our national policy has been to 
avoid war. The difficulty with our policy appears to have been its conflicting 
nature that in the case of Japan we desired to avoid war, to continue in busi- 
ness with Japan, and at the same time to prevent Japanese aggression by both 
negotiation and simultaneously to apply economic sanctions against Japan. 
As our nation was not prepared for war, it left the Administration, particularly 
the State Department, without the full support of the public so it could proceed 
with a firm policy toward Japan; and it left the War and Navy departments 
without sufficient means to implement a more agressive policy towards Japan. 

The result of this conflicting situation made it extremely difficult for the State 
Department to handle negotiations with Japan, which well knew our national 
policy. It was difficult both to negotiate for a peaceful solution of differences 
with a nation such as Japan, and at the same time impede negotiations by 
applying economic sanctions such as the freezing of assets and credits, the cutting 
off of the supply of oil and scrap, and the termination of a commercial treaty 
with Japan. 

This conflicting element of policy reflected itself in the actions directed by the 
War Department to its field commanders, who were required to both take all the 
necessary precautions to meet war and at the same time to take no steps either 
to excite the civil population or to precipitate war by overt acts. Such a policy 
was particularly difficult to carry out in Hawaii, where there was a very large 
proportion, some 30 per cent, of the population of the nationality of Japan. 
The danger, therefore, was great in carrying out the War Department policy, that 
in our preparations for war we would precipitate an issue with Japanese na- 
tionals in the Hawaiian Islands which would be an excuse by Japan to open 
hostilities. 

This state of public mind was further inflamed to demand action by the Govern- 
ment against Japan, because of the latter’s open aggressions in 1941 ; but effective 
action was impossible of fulfillment because of the long public policy of only main- 
taining a very modest Army and Navy. Public opinion can change far faster 
than a nation can make ready for war. The time element of making preparations 
for war is so long that it always lags behind a sudden change of public views, as 
in our case with Japan. Our public opinion had changed against Japan faster 
than preparations for war could be made. 

This left the Department of State with the most difficult task of negotiation 
without means of enforcing its views by force of arms. It likewise left the War 
and Navy departments unable to fully support the State Department in its negoti- 
ations. This led to a compromise solution, due to this public opinion as expressed 
by the press, in the form of a resort to economic sanctions. 

But the difficulty with economic sanctions was that, while it indicated a firm 
policy on! the part of the United States, it also so aggravated the situation in 
that it made negotiations difficult of either progress or consummation. At most, 
our national policy was one of defensive character while waiting for the prepara- 
tions for war to catch up with the new state of the public mind that Japan should 
be made to behave herself and that our Government should do something about it. 

7. Economic Sanctions Against Japan .— In 1938 and 1939 a series of “moral 
embargoes” or commercial sanctions were applied to Japan by the United States. 
During those two years there had been brought about a cessation of the United 
States* export to Japan of airplanes, aeronautical equipment, and certain other 
materials. There also resulted a state of decline of export to Japan of strategic 
materials, and as of July 1940, under the Export Control Act, the President had 
curtailed or prohibited the export of basic war materials. Licenses were refused 
for the export to Japan of aviation gasoline and most types of machine tools as of 
September, 1940. 

The testimony of Ambassador Grew throws light upon the effect and result of 
embargoes. He said: 

“During the period up to, I think it was the autumn of 1940, I took the position 
that economic embargoes against Japan — and embargoes are in the nature of sanc- 
tions and therefore are always interpreted as international insults — I took the 
position that we should not put embargoes on Japan, until we were prepared to 
go all the way through with whatever might result from those embargoes. I 
pointed out that when we put embargoes against Japan into effect, our relations 
with that country were bound to go steadily down hill and it might, and probably 
would, end in war ; and that until we were prepared to go to war with Japan, I 
felt it would be very shortsighted to get into a situation where we might be obliged 
at a later date to withdraw those embargoes. There is nothing so conducive to 
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a lowering of national prestige, reputation, and authority as to make threats and 
then have to recall those threats or modify those threats. We saw that working 
out in the relations between Great Britain and Italy at the time of the Abysinnian 
campaign. 

“But in the autumn of 1940, 1 telegraphed the Secretary of State that I felt that 
time had then come, since Japan was threatening not only our national interests, 
but, I would say, our vital national interests ; I felt that the time had come to 
consider, not whether we must call a halt to Japan’s expansion, but when. It 
seemed to me at that time, whether we were fully prepared for war or not, that 
we must in our own interests put those embargoes into effect ; and, shortly there- 
after, those embargoes were put into effect. 

“Our relations then started directly on a downhill course, and they ended in 
war; but at least we were more prepared for war at that time than we had been 
two years earlier.” 

[91 It was in the fall of 1940 that we cast the die and adopted economic 
sanctions. And we find it significant that about June 1940 General Herron as 
Commanding General of the Hawaiian Department upon Washington orders went 
into an all-out alert into battle positions with live ammunition for six weeks 
(R. 212). 

In September the export of iron and steel scrap was prohibited. The effect of 
the United States policy was to cut off from Japan by the winter of 1940-1941 the 
shipment of many strategic commodities, including arms, ammunition, and imple- 
ments of war, aviation gasoline and many other petroleum products, machine 
tools, scrap iron, pig iron and steel manufactures, copper, lead, zinc, aluminum, 
and a variety of other commodities important to a war effort. 

Further parallel to this course of action by the United States was the decision in 
August 1941 between President Roosevelt and Prime Minister Churchill of Great 
Britain that the United States and Great Britain should take parallel action 
in warning Japan against new moves of aggression, that the United States would 
continue its conversation with the Japanese Government and offer her a reason- 
able and just alternative to the course upon which that country was embarked. 18 

As was stated in the White Papers 10 as to economic sanctions, he (Grew) said 
that “considering the temper of the people of Japan it was dangerously uncertain 
to base United States policy on a view that the imposition of progressive and rigor- 
ous economic measures would probably avert war; that it was the view of the 
Embassy that war would not be averted by such a course. . . . Finally he 
warned of the possibility of Japan’s adopting measures with dramatic and 
dangerous suddeness which might make inevitable a war with the United States.” 

As Ambassador Grew testified in summary : 

“However, I can say, in brief compass, that the trend of our relations during 
the period you mention — that is, the years 1940 and 1941 — was almost steadily 
downhill ; we, of course, in dur Embassy in Tokyo, leaving nothing undone to arrest 
that trend; and I think everything was done that could possibly have arrested 
it, in our work in Tokyo. But we were up against what I would call a ‘tidal 
wave’ of military extremism in Japan and I think the results as culminating in 
Pearl Harbor proved that fact.” 

The testimony of Ambassador Grew as to his actions as reflected in the State 
Department’s White Papers and in extracts from his diary indicate that he too 
was acting under what apparently was a conflicting policy but with a full recogni- 
tion of the inevitable date of a final trial of strength with Japan. A review of 
Grew’s communications to the State Department in the year 1941 is an excellent 
perspective of the course of the fatal events that led to Pearl Harbor. 

On January 27, 194*1, he communicated by wire with the State Department in- 
dicating that an attack on Pearl Harbor by all means available to the military 
and naval forces of Japan was being discussed, and he felt that it was so serious 
that it should be reported, even though it was fantastic to consider it ; on February 
1 he said the outlook was never darker for peace ; on July 25 the United States 
froze Japanese assets, causing bitter Japanese resentment ; on August 18 he re- 
ported the Japanese protest on U. S. economic pressure; on August 29 the United 
States applied the oil embargo, decided to send oil tankers to Russia and a military 
mission to China ; on September 6 Grew reported the statement of the Japanese 
Premier that if the United States continued its economic sanctions it would pre- 


18 “Peace and War, United States Foreign Policy 1931-1941,” Department of State, 
Washington, p. 129. 

19 “Foreign Relations of the United States, Japan, 1931-1941, Vol. I and Vol. II : and 
Peace and War, United States Foreign Policy, 1931-1941, Department of State, Wash- 
ington, D. C.” 
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vent any settlement for six months to a year after they terminated, and on Sep- 
tember 29 Grew sent an important message to Washington that the Japanese could 
only be brought to a halt by a show of force. He pointed out that any agreement 
would be a mere breathing sped for J^pan, that war was likely in any event, and 
unless results were shown in the negotiations, more than had been demonstrated to 
date, the Japanese would conclude the United States was only playing for time 
and would act accordingly. On September 30 Grew protested at the secrecy of 
our conversations with Japan as practiced by the United States without advising 
the public, whereas it was common knowledge in Japan. 

On October 9 he significantly reported that the frozen-credit policy of the United 
States was driving Japan into national bankruptcy and she would be forced to act. 
His prediction was correct, because To jo, the only Japanese Premier to stay on 
the active Army list in that position, was made Premier on October 16. There was 
an indication of trouble when the Premier of Japan was a dominant military 
figure on the active Army list, and on October 25 he reported that the Emperor 
ordered the Privy Council before him and asked them if they intended war. When 
they refused to answer, he instructed them that there should be no war with the 
United States. This was the final effort by conservative Japanese to avoid war. 
The next step would probably be war itself. 

Grew warned on October 30 that the situation was fraught with the greatest 
danger. On November 3 he said that war was not only possible but probable and 
that Japan was preparing for hostilities “with dangerous and dramatic sudden- 
ness.” It was on that date that Kurusu left for Washington, refusing to take a 
later clipper for “technical reasons,” the significance of which was apparent. 

On November 7 Secretary Hull informed the Cabinet ‘ that relations between 
Japan and the United States were ‘extremely critical’ and that there was ‘immi- 
nent possibility’ that Japan might at any time start a new military movement of 
conquest by force” (White Papers, p. 136). 

This was followed by warnings of the impending seriousness of the situation in 
speeches made by Secretary of the Navy Knox and Under Secretary of State 
Welles Nov. 11, 1941. 

The White Papers continue : 

“On November 17 Ambassador Grew cabled from Tokyo that we could expect a 
‘sudden Japanese naval or military attack on regions not then involved.” 

Seecretary Hull on November 25 and November 28 at meetings of high officials 
of this Government “stated that there was practically no possibility of agreement 
being achieved with Japan ; that in his opinion the Japanese were likely to break 
out at any time with new acts of conquest by force ; and that the matter of safe- 
guarding our national security was in the hands of the Army and Navy. The 
Secretary expressed his judgment that any plans for our military defense should 
include an assumption that the Japanese might make the element of surprise a 
central point in their strategy and also might attack at various points simultane- 
ously with a view to demoralizing efforts of defense and of coordination for the 
purpose thereof” (White Papers, p. 144) . It does not appear that such a statement 
was sent by the Army and Navy to their field forces. 

On November 26 the Secretary of State handed the President’s Ten Points of 
Settlement to Ambassadors Nomura and Kurusu. These proposals were verbally 
rejected by the Japanese Ambassadors at once, but they inquired as to any other 
basis of negotiations or a modus vivendi. The following day, at the request of the 
Japanese Ambassadors, the President received them and Secretary of State Hull, 
at which time the President reaffirmed with finality the “Ten Points,” stating the 
[10] three primary considerations upon which the “Ten Points” were based. 
On Urn same riav, Gene r al Marshall and Admiral Stark wrote a joint memorandum 
to the President requesting that no ultimatum be delivered to the Japanese as the 
Army and Navy were not ready to precipitate an issue with Japan, and notified 
him of the agreement reached with the British and the Dutch for reciprocal action 
in the case either one of them was attacked. 

The proof indicates that the Marshall-Stark memorandum of the 27th to the 
President did not reach him until after the meeting with the Japanese Ambassa- 
dor on the 27th or possibly on the 28th of November. Whether or not the Secre- 
tary of State, Mr. Hull, now disclaims that this document of the 26th was an 
ultimatum, Ambassador Grew testifies that the Japanese so regarded it. (R. 
4208, 4215, 4221, 4222). They so acted upon it and Mr. Hull likewise so acted 
because he so informed the Secretary of War, Mr. Stimson, on the morning of No- 
vember 27. The latter testified, based on his diary of contemporaneous events, 
thus : 
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“The first thing in the morning I called up Hull to find out what his final deci- 
sion had been with the Japanese — whether he had handed them the new proposal 
which We passed on two or three days ago or whether, as he suggested yesterday, 
he had broken the whole matter off. He told me now he had broken the whole 
matter off. As he put it, ‘I have washed my hands of it, and it is now in the 
hands of you and Knox, the Army and Navy.’ 

“General Russell. Mr. Secretary, I don’t like to disturb you, but I have become 
a little confused on dates, about this telephone call. Was that on the 26th 
of 

“Mr. Stimson. This was the 27th. 

“General Russell. 27th. 

“Mr. Stimson. The day after the 26th. 

“General Russell. Yes, sir. 

“Mr. Stimson. The 26th was the day he told me he was in doubt whether he 
would go on with it. 

“General Russell. Yes. 

“Mr. Stimson. Or whether he would break it off ; and on the morning of the 
27th, by telephone he told me that he decided to break it cff. 

“I then called up the President and talked with him about it” (R. 4052-4053). 

On November 29 Secretary Hull said to the British Ambassador, “The matter 
will now go to the officials of the Army and Navy.” He warned that the Japanese 
action would probably be “a desperate gamble and require the utmost boldness 
and risk.” His predictions were uncanny (White Papers, pp. 144-145). On 
November 29, Ambassador Grew relates that there had just reached Japan news 
that the President had made a proposition to settle Japanese grievances by giving 
her substantially most of what she wanted, 20 and on December 1 Grew reported 
Japan cold to the proposals, a fact Secretary Hull had iound on the 26th when 
he handed the President’s Ten Points to the Japanese Ambassador. On the 
same day, December 1, his diary shows that he had a conversation with a Japanese 
friend apparently high in that Government, Grew saying “everything was over 
and that I would soon be leaving Japan.” 

On December 6 an address of Tojo was read for the Diet different from all 
others heretofore delivered by him, the tone of which clearly indicated Japanese 
intentions. The following day, on Sunday morning, the Pearl Harbor attack 
occurred. 

8. The Hawaiian Population Problem: Sabotage Complex . — The conditions in 
Hawaii and the state of the pubiic mind in Hawaii were considered apparently 
by the War Department to be primary factors to be taken into consideration 
in the carrying out of the military mission of the defense of the islands and defense 
Of the fleet. As elsewhere indicated in the War Department communications, 
this was a fact : and the responsible commanders in Hawaii in the Army also 
gave weight to the state of the Hawaiian situation on the civil side. 

It is significant that it had been the national policy of the United States to 
exclude Japanese nationals from the United States and its territories, both for 
self-protection and to protect American labor against cheap foreign labor of the 
yellow races. Yet in Hawaii, our fleet base and one of our most important defense 
outposts, we permitted the introduction into the population of the islands of Japa- 
nese, to the extent of 30 per cent of the total population or 160, 000. 21 

Many were Japanese of dual citizenship who, although born in the United 
States, had not yet taken the steps made available by Japan to become released 
from their Japanese citizenship. These Japanese laborers and artisans were 
comparatively economical in terms of performance, useful both in agricultural 
pursuits and as artisans, were highly prized by the great commercial interests in 


20 “Ten Years in Japan” by Ambassador Grew. # 

21 There are three classes of Japanese population: (a) old aliens known as Issei, about 

37,500; (b) Hawaiian-born Japanese who are sent back to the mainland of Japan for 
education known as Kibei, about 2,599 ; and (c) Hawaiian-born Japanese and Hawaiian- 
educated known as Nisei, composing the balance of 160,000. 95 per cent of the Japanese 

children attend the Japanese language schools. Under Japanese law no Japanese is 
released from Japanese citizenship until he goes through a formal procedure securing his 
release from that citizenship. Most Japanese in the Islands have not secured such a 
release and they therefore have dual citizenship in the United States and Japan. Approxi- 
mately 50,000 Japanese attended the Shinto temples of which there were 55. Around 
these temples were centered the teachings of Japanese eulture, patriotism, and family 
fealty (R 3919-3920). See also Chanter I, “Gentlemen of Japan” bv B. S. Haven. Ziff- 
Davis Publishing Co.; “Feudal Hawaii; Paradise, Ltd.” by Stanley High, Readers Digest, 
June 1943, pp. 19-23; and “Are the Japs Hopeless?” by George Horne, Saturday Evening 
Post, Sept. 9, 1944. 
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sugar cane, pineapples, shipping, and other interests of the Islands ; and it was 
the urgent desire of these commercial interests apparently both to enjoy the 
protection and profits from the basing of the fleet in Hawaii and also to have no 
disturbance of such labor or to be led into any situation that would disturb these 
profitable labor relations. 

This policy of encouraging the Japanese and permitting them to become domi- 
nant in the affairs of the Islands has even gone so far as to permit the Japanese 
to become important political factors with membership in both the Senate and 
the House of Hawaii, and to dominate, by way of majority, the Island governing 
councils in some of the islands of the Hawaiian Group (R. 2941). 

Sabotage was a critical consideration by the local Army authorities. But up to 
December 7 there had been not a single instance of sabotage. On December 7 
a number of illegal radio stations interfered with the radio operations of the 
Army. No other specific instance of sabotage or alien enemy action had been 
reported either by the War Department of Hawaii or by £r-2 or the FBI in 
Hawaii. 

Additionally, the placing of the Army upon alert by War Department order to 
General IJerron, by which his troops moved into the field in battle positions with 
live ammunition in June 1940, had no effect upon the civilian population or their 
anxieties. Subsequent frequent alerts and maneuvers which were constantly 
going on, including Short’s Alert Number 1 as to sabotage, had had no effect upon 
the civil population. All activities of the Army in disturbing the local populace 
paled by comparison with the contents of the local newspapers and their reports 
of the war news and the progressively increasing threats of Japanese action. 
Indeed, approximately a week before the attack at Pearl Harbor, a local news- 
paper in Hawaii carried a complete prediction of this attack on the following 
Sunday (Exhibits 19-19a). N 

[ 11 ] The foregoing statement of fact as to background should be considered 
in connection with the communication of the War Department warnings as to 
sabotage, the action of General Short in placing the Department under the 
Number 1 Alert against sabotage on November 27, and the claimed reasons for 
not taking other defensive measures, because of the reluctance to disturb both 
the civilian population and the alien population of Hawaii. 

The effect of such an atmosphere upon the policies and actions of the responsible 
commanders and their resulting state of mind is an important factor for con- 
sideration. As part of this state of mind, it was generally considered that Japan 
would never dare attack ; and certainly, in the early stages of a war, she would 
not dare risk the major portion of her carriers for the launching of such an attack. 
The probabilities were strongly against such a bold and possibly suicidal move 
by Japan. 

The state of mind engendered by the sabotage issue and the presence of the 
large Japanese population built up a sabotage consciousness in the responsible 
authorities as a more likely course of Japanese action than what was regarded 
as the more remote military operation of a direct air attack. This background 
is important to consider in evaluating the decisions arrived at by the Army 
commander and the actions taken by his associates. 

The existence of this state of public opinion had its effect upon the evaluation 
by the Army of the Japanese capabilities. Likewise, it was supplemented by the 
American attitude that Japan would not dare attack the United States in what 
was regarded as its home territory in the Islands, in the presence of the fleet, 
which was considered an asset and not, in reality, a liability. 

Senator Hill of the Hawaiian Senate testified (R. 2939-2940) as to the protests 
of local commercial interests to General Emmons when he proposed to take 
action in removing the dangerous Japanese from the sugar plantations after the 
Pearl Harbor attack. He said the political pressure brought to bear by these 
interests was sufficient to bring about a cancellation of this effort of General 
Emmons. It was significant of the propaganda pressure on the subject of doing 
nothing to offend the Japanese in the Islands and to let them alone so they 
could work for these Island industries and agriculture, which must have been 
imposed heavily upon General Short. The constant application of such pressure 
for a period of nearly a year upon General Short doubtless had a material effect 
upon his mind and upon his anxiety about the Japanese population, about which 
he could no nothing. This was particularly reflected in his refusal to have legal 
action taken against those who failed to’ register as aliens (R. 3255-3256). 

It was well known in Honolulu to both the FBI and G-2 of the Army that 
there were certain Japanese activities that were inimical to the best interests of 
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the United States in the Hawaiian Islands. A Japanese combines in his Shinto 
religion, centering about the Shinto temples, three things: patriotism, religion, 
and family fealty. Those three things compose. his entire emotional, political, 
and family life. 

The Shinto priests and the large number, 55, of Shinto temples in the Islands 
were the focal point of Japanese propaganda, patriotism, and disloyalty to the 
United States. This was all well known and could have been cured promptly 
by closing the temples and arresting the priests, as was done after December 7. 
Then there were the Shinto societies, and particularly the Black Dragon Society. 
The Japanese are well known as great organizers and they had countless organiza- 
tions, many of which were of potential subversive character. The Japanese ran 
their own Japanese-language newspapers which promoted the same national 
spirit. They had Japanese-language schools in which they taught Japanese 
customs, family fealty, religion, and patriotism to Japanese children one hour 
each day after their regular education in the American schools. Here again 
our national policy, due to freedom of the press and freedom of religion and of 
education, permitted these people to jeopardize the defense of Hawaii. After 
December 7 the Japanese newspapers were put under strict control and used by 
the United States for propaganda agencies to control the Japanese population, 
and the Shinto temples were closed. 

9. Hawaiian Press. — The state of mind and the state of information in the 
Hawaiian Islands leading up to Pearl Harbor, and particularly before it, is not 
better illustrated than the articles appearing in the Honolulu Advertiser and the 
Honolulu Star-Bulletin. A mere recitation of these headlines would seem to 
have been sufficient to have warned General Short and his subordinate officers 
of the critical international situation. 

The newspaper headlines in question read as follows : 

“U. S. Waits Ja^an Rerdy” f:i9 No . 4'» — Hwo n/u Star-Bulletin) : “Japanese 
May Strike Over Weekend” ; Kurusu Bluntly Warned Nation Ready For Battle” 
(20 Nov. 41 — Honolulu Advertiser) ; “Hull, Kurusu In Critical Meeting Today” 
(1 Dec. 41 — Honolulu Advertiser) ; “U. S. Army Alerted in Manila, Singapore 
Mobilizing as War Tension Grows”; “Japan Envoys Resume Talks Amid Ten- 
sion”; “War Fears Grow in Philippines” (1 Dec. 41 — Honolulu Star-Bulletin) ; 
“Japan Called Still Hopeful of Making Peace with U. S.” ; “Japan Gives Two 
Weeks More to Negotiations” (2 Dec. 41 — Honolulu Advertiser) ; “Huge Pincher 
Attack on U. S. By Japan, France Predicted” (3 Dec. 41 — Honolulu Advertiser) ; 
“Japan Spurns U. S. Program” (4 Dec. 41 — Honolulu Star-Bulletin) ; “Pacific 
Zero Hour Near ; Japan Answers U. S. Today” (4 Dee. 41 — Honolulu Advertiser) ; 
“Singapore on War Footing” ; “New Peace Effort Urged in Tokyo” ; “Civilians 
Urged to Leave Manila” (6 Dec. 41 — Honolulu Star-Bulletin) ; “America Ex- 
pected to Reject Jinan’s Feuly on Tndo-Phina” * “lapa^ese Nrw Moving South’* ; 
“Detailed Plans Completed for M-Day Setup” X6 Dec. 41 — Honolulu Advertiser) ; 
“F. D. R. Will Send Message to Emperor on War Crisis” (7 Dec. 41 — Honolulu 
Advertiser . 22 23 

10. Summary. — We have learned a great de«l about psychological warfare 
since this nation went to war. Looking backward, it is possible to see that the 
psycholgical phases of the preparatory period for war leading up to the conflict 
with Japan had an immense effect upon the state of mind of our own public, 
officials and commanders ; and upon what they did or did not do, prior to Decem- 
ber 7. The deception of Japan and its actions based upon that deception in 
combination with our own failures to take precautions against the attack played 
no small part in the disaster of December 7. 

Our complacent nation appeared to be sure, in view of its wealth and industrial 
strength and its prestige and leadership, that no one would presume to attack it. 

This national pride and vanity and sense of false security, so prevalent on the 
mainland, undoubtedly had its influence in Hawaii. 

With the foregoing background it is possible to understand more accurately 
and judge the following story of Pearl Harbor from early January 1941 until 
the attack and shortly thereafter. 


22 Comnlete excerpts from the newspapers during this period will be found in Exhibits 
19 and 19A. 

23 The editors of both papers were called and examined as witnesses. They testified 
that these headlines resulted from deductions based on current trends in international 
relations cleaned from news dispatches. No other factual data was available to them 
(R. 3107-3109, 3169-3170). 
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[12] Chapter III. The Story of Pearl Harbor 

A. GENERAL 

1. Introduction : Scope of the Chapter and It 8 Purpose . — This is a running 
story of the principal events, documents, and actions taken leading up to Pearl 
Harbor. We accompany this story with a discussion of the pros and cons of each 
situation in order that all arguments for and against every explanation and the 
circumstances surrounding every set of facts may be clearly understood and 
evaluated. Against such a background, all claims, arguments, facts and explana- 
tions can be considered. We believe this chronological history of the entire trans- 
action will make our succeeding conclusions clearly stand forth. 

After setting forth some general considerations in this chapter, we direct atten- 
tion to the two primary periods, from January through September and from 
October through December. As will be noted elsewhere this is a logical chrono- 
logical division. In the latter part of the year 1941 there seemed to be a change of 
understanding, appreciation, and apprehension of forthcoming events on the part 
of those in Hawaii. In reading this chronological history this should be observed 
because it is an important factor in what was done or not done in Hawaii. 

2. Geographical . — The territory of Hawaii comprises an island group of which 
the Island of Oahu is the primary element. Oahu contains Pearl Harbor, located 
on its southern rim. Pearl Harbor is the base for the Pacific Fleet, and was 
also Ihe headquarters during 1941 of the Commander in Chief of the Pacific Fleet 
and Headquarters of the 14th Naval District, which had naval jurisdiction over 
the Hawaiian Islands and our other island possessions in the Pacific including 
Midway and Wake but not the Philippines. Oahu was also the location of one of 
the largest troop concentrations in the national defense system of the United 
States while other national defense elements are located on the adjacent islands. 

It is important to emphasize that Hawaii was an outpost in the American de- 
fense system. In view of that fact, certain fundamental requirements of action 
resulted which were incumbent upon the commander of the Hawaiian Depart- 
ment to follow. Hawaii is both an outpost for defense and offense, and is one of 
the primary bastions of our national defense system. In priority of importance 
it is rated on a par with the Panama Canal. 

The primary mission of the Army was the defense of Hawaii and particularly 
of Pearl Harbor and the fleet there, when in residence ; and the fleet sea and air 
base at all times. Aside from the necessity of preventing these islands from 
falling into the hands of other nations as the springboard for an attack upon the 
United States, the foregoing primary mission was that incumbent upon General 
Short at the time of the Pearl Harbor disaster. 

The whole reason for having this outpost was that it should be on the alert to 
repel attack and to furnish the springboard from which attacks could be launched 
upon our ehemies. For this reason this outpost was implemented with the major 
portion of the fleet and very substantial Army installations in order that the 
mainland might rest securely and be protected. There is no other fundamental 
reason for the great concentration of naval and military power on the Island 
of Oahu and associate islands. The very location of the Hawaiian Islands, ap- 
proximately 2,000 miles from our Pacific Coast, makes it an admirable location 
for naval, air and ground forces, for it gives, by reason of its position, a scope 
and flexibility of attack and defense, sufficiently remote from the Pacific Coast to 
insure the maximum latitude of action against our enemies and the maximum 
protection of the mainland of the United States. 

3. Mission of Army in Hawaii . — The Army in Hawaii had a mission and a duty 
to perform. As stated in the Joint Coastal Frontier Defense Plan this was : 

“a. Joint Task. To hold OAHU as a main outlying naval base, ancl to control 
and protect shipping in the Coastal Zone. 

“b. Army Task. To hold OAHU against attacks by sea, land, and air forces, 
and against hostile sympathizers, to support the naval forces. 

“c. Navy Task. To patrol the Coastal Zone and to control and protect ship- 
ping therein, to support the Army forces.” 

The Army’s mission was primarily that of protecting Hawaii, because it was the 
sea and air base for the fleet ; and, when the fleet was in the harbor, it was there 
to render such protection as it could to the fleet. The protection of the Islands, 
other than for those purposes, was secondary and only necessary to the extent 
of making it possible for the Army to execute its primary mission. It should be 
observed that the very fact of the fleet being in the harbor increased the responsi- 
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bilities of the Army, because of the dual facts that the fleet when in the harbor 
was not in a position to support the Army forces either by reconnaissance or by 
the protection incident to its being at sea in waters adjacent to the Islands, and 
when in the harbor itself needed protection for its ships that were temporarily 
immobilized and particularly vulnerable to air attack. 

4. Condition of the Hawaiian Department at the Time of Short’s Assumption 
of Command and Just Prior Thereto . — With the above mission in mind, the con- 
dition of the Hawaiian Department just prior to the assumption of command 
by General Short and Admiral Kimmel is a matter of interest. Admiral Richard- 
son was the senior naval officer in command of the fleet, and General Herron the 
senior Army officer in command of the Hawaiian Department. These officers 
jointly reviewed the situation as to the Army. As a result Admiral Richardson 
addressed a letter on the 25th of January, 1941, as to the status of the Army’s 
deficiencies for the defense of Hawaii, which was sent to the Secretary of the 
Navy. (R. 1802.) The Secretary of the Navy, in turn, wrote to the Secretary 
of War, and called his attention to the serious conditions existing. 24 

Admiral Kimmel summed up the situation in his testimony : 

He was “ astounded at the then existing weakness” of the Pearl Harbor de- 
fenses, 25 and collaborated with his predecessor in the preparation of a letter 
dated 25 January 1941 16 the Chief of Naval Operations. This letter pointed out : 

[i$] “(a) The critical inadequacy of A. A. guns available for the defense 

of Pearl Hnrbor, necessitating constant manning of ship’s A A. guns while in port. 

“(b) The small number and obsolescent condition of land-based aircraft, neces- 
sitating constant readiness of striking groups of Fleet planes and use of Fleet 
planes for local patrols. 

“(c) Lack of suitable local defense vessels for the Fourteenth Naval District, 
etc. 

“(d) Lack of aircraft detection devices ashore” (Roberts Rec. 544). 

He communicated this information to General Short. (R. 1768) 

It is therefore apparent from the considered investigations by Richardson and 
Herron, which conditions were concurred in by Short, that the lack of adequate 
defense equipment and what was needed to bring it up to a satisfactory status 
were clearly known to both the Army and the Navy in Hawaii and to the War and 
Navy departments. Short, therefore, came to the command on the 5th day of 
February, 1941, with a clear and unmistakable recognition by all concerned of the 
condition by all concerned of the condition of the Department of which he had 
assumed command. 

General Herron, who preceded General Short, had been directed on June 17, 
1940, by Washington, to institute an alert. (R 218) This alert lasted six weeks. 
(R. 214-215) After it was suspended at the end of six weeks it was reinstated 
for a period. The alert was an all-out alert which was instituted under condi- 
tions similar to positions and with full equipment and ammunition. 

General Herron testified that there was no disturbance of the civilian popula- 
tion by the use of this all-out alert which was institu f ed under conditions similar 
to those which later prevailed for General Short’s alert. 

When asked as to the Alerts 1, 2, and 8 of Short, he disposed of these alerts with 
the following language : 

“General Herron. That was a refinement that the training men put over on 
General Short when he came out there. I told him I would not do any such thing. 
There was only one kind of alert, and that was a total alert, and then I would do 
it in accordance with the situation. But the training men like refinements, and 
they recommended three kinds because the Navy had three kinds. But they did 
not get to the real point of the thing. The Navy has three kinds, but the all-out 
alert is Number One, always. Now they ease up into two and three; but these 
young men did not know that, and when Short came out they put over the three 
and got them reversed, so that Short went into the Number 1, which was sabotage. 
It did not seem to him a very important change. I don’t suppose, and it turned oht 
to be vital. It was too much of a refinement” (R. 226-227) . 

In this connection, General Herron made a significant observation on the re- 
sponsibility of the Commanding General of the Hawaiian Department. 

“General GRUNE r >T. I have one more question on alerts. The fact that you 
received a directive from the War Department to alert the command : Did that 
leave the impression in your mind that if anything serious happened in the future 


24 See below in this chapter for a discussion of this correspondence. 
28 Italics by the Board. 
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the War Department would direct you to go on the alert, or leave it up to your 
judgment? 

“General Herron. I always felt that I was entirely responsible out there and I 
had better protect the island” (R. 228). 

5. Organization of the Navy at Pearl Harbor. — Before proceeding to a consid- 
eration of the Army problems and the action taken by the Army in preparing the 
defenses of Hawaii, it is necessary to understand the organization of the Navy 
with wnom General Short was to deal extensively and with which he was to enter 
into various agreements and understandings, which have a material bearing 
upon what was done or was not done. 

To an Army man the organization of the Navy at Hawaii appeared to be quite 
complex. Admiral Kimmel was Commander in Chief of the United States Fleet 
and Commander in Chief of the Pacific Fleet. Admiral Bloch was the Com- 
mandant of the 14th Naval District. Admiral Bloch’s duties consisted of the 
following : 

a. Commandant of the 14th Naval District, reporting directly to the Navy 
Department ; the 14th Naval District was a decentralized Navy Department 
for local affairs, dealing with administrative matters such as plans, buildings, 
work of the Navy Yard, repairing ships and the like, and providing for the 
Fleet oil, docks, water protection and such services as minesweeping, anti- 
submarine patrol, and the like. 

b. An officer of the Fleet, reporting to Admiral Kimmel, and acting as a 
subordinate of Admiral Kimmel ; his duties related to the preparations for 
the offensive and defensive actions in time of war and to purely military 
matters. 

c. Administrative control over Admiral Bellinger, Commander of the Base 
Defense Air Force. 

d. Commander of Task Force No. 4 in control of the naval installations at 
the outlying island bases, such as Midway, Wake, Guam, etc. 

It will be noted from the foregoing that Admiral Bloch dealt directly with the 
Navy Department on certain phases of his work. He was primarily charged as 
the Naval Defense Commander of the naval installations on shore-based naval 
air forces, which were charged with Kimmel. He was the responsible com- 
mander over the shore-based naval air forces, which were charged with the 
mission of naval long-distance reconnaissance. 

Additionally, Block, in his capacity as a Defense Commander, had administra- 
tive control over Admiral Bellinger, the Naval Air Officer, who was responsible 
for cooperation in the air with the Army, but he had no power of disciplinary 
control over Admiral Bellinger, who was under Admiral Kimmel. 

Admiral Bellinger’s duties, in turn, were as follows: 

a. Commander, Hawaiian Ba^e Patrol Wings, and Commander Patrol 
Wing 2. Included in the larger command were the patrol squadrons and 
aircraft tenders attached to Patrol Wings 1 and 2. 

b. Commander, Task Force 9. This comprised Patrol Wings 1 and 2, plus 
other units as assigned by the Commander in Chief, Pacific Fleet, for conduct 
of Pacific operations. 

c. Commander, Fleet Air Detachment Pearl Harbor. The responsibilities 
of this function included administrative authority in local matters over all 
Fleet aircraft actually based ashore. 

d. Liaison with Commandant, 14th Naval District, for aviation develop- 
ment within the District, including Midway, Wake, Palmyra, and Johnston 
Islands. 

e. * Commander, Naval Base Defense Air Force. In connection with the 
above five major duties, Admiral Bellinger operated under the following 
senior officers : 

(1) Commander, Aircraft Scouting Force, who as Fleet Commander 
for patrol wings was based at San Diego. 

(2) Commander, Scouting Force, the 4th Command of which Patrol 
Wings 1 and 2 were a part. 

(3) Directly under the Commander in Chief, Pacific Fleet, in his 
capacity as Commander Task Force 9. 

(4) Commandant, Fourteenth Naval District, in his capacity as Com- 
mander, Naval Base Defense Air Force. 

(5) Commanders of Fleet Task Forces 1, 2, and 3 or patrol planes 
assigned to those forces for specific operations. 
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(74 ] To summarize, Admiral Bellinger indicated that he held six positions 
in Honolulu on Dec. 7, 1941, namely, 

(1) Commander, Base Patrol Wing 

(2) Commander, Patrol Wing 2 

(3) Commander, Task Force 9 

(4) Commander, Fleet Air Detachment, Pearl Harbor 

(5) Liaison Commander with the 14th Naval District 

(6) Commander of the Naval Base Defense Air Force. 

In these various capacities he was responsible to the 

(1) Commander, Aircraft Scouting Force . 

(2) Commander, Scouting Force 1 and 2 

(3) Commander in Chief, Pacific Fleet, for his duties in connection with 
Task Force 9 

(4) Commander of the 14th Naval District, for his duties in connection 
with the Naval Base Defense Air Force 

(5) Commander in Chief, the Pacific Fleet, for his duties with respect to 
Patrol Wings 1, 2, and 3-. 

In Admiral Bloch’s testimony he testified that he (Bloch) wore three hats. 
He was in command of the 14th Naval District, in which capacity he reported 
direct to the Navy Department. In another capacity, as an officer of the Fleet, 
he was directly under the Commander in Chief, Pacific Fleet. And again under 
the Commander in Chief, Pacific Fleet, in another capacity, with respect to the 
Joint Coastal Frontier Defense Plan, as Naval Defense Commander. 

As may be realized, in this organization in which there were two governing 
heads, Admirals Kimmel and Bloch, with whom General Short had to do business, 
and their respective staffs with, whom Short’s staff had to deal, as well as the 
many-titled Admiral Bellinger with whom General Martin dealt, the problem of 
co-operation was made somewhat difficult. 

By way of contrast, the Navy only had to deal with General Short as 
the sole responsible commander over all activities, both ground and air. General 
Martin was in command of the Army Air Forces and presented a single air com- 
mander with whom the Navy had to deal ; and Martin was under the direct com- 
mand of Short. When the agreements and methods of operation arrived at be- 
tween the Army and Navy are examined hereinafter, these relationships will be- 
come important in understanding what was done and what was not done and 
some of the reasons for the failure of the competent defense of Hawaii. 

B. EVENTS FROM JANUARY THROUGH SEPTEMBER 1941 

1. Selection of General Short. — General Short was selected for his high post of 
command by General Marshall. Upon being notified of this selection, he was called 
to Washington to confer with General Marshall, to receive special written instruc- 
tions from him and to confer with the sections of the General Staff and particu- 
larly the War Plans Division. The purpose of this visit and these conferences 
was to equip him with the latest and most up-to-date information and instructions 
as to the responsibilities of his new command. 

Thereafter, General Short proceeded to Hawaii, arriving there on the fifth day 
of February, 1941. He assumed command on Feb. 7, 1941. Both Short and Her- 
ron concur that the latter fully advised Short of the problems and conditions with 
which he was confronted. 

At the time of General Short taking over command, there existed certain basic 
documents constituting fundamental instructions for his guidance in the conduct 
of the command, such as the Joint Army and Navy Plan of 1935. This was modi- 
fied bv the subsequent agreements between Short and Kimmel, Bloch and Short, 
and Bellinger and Martin. 

Coincident with the assumption of command by General Short on Feb. 7, 1941, 
a letter was written on that date by General Marshall to General Short compris- 
ing a full presentation of the problems confronting General Short in his new 
command. The letter was based upon a conversation with Admiral Stark, then 
Chief of Naval Operations, and said in part : 

“Admiral Stark said that Kimmel had written him at length about the defi- 
ciencies of Army material for the protection of Pearl Harbor. He referred spe- 
cifically to planes and to antiaircraft guns . . . 
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“What Kimmel does not realize is that we are tragically lacking in this mate- 
rial throughout the Army and that Hawaii is on a far better basis than any other 
command in the Army. The fullest protection for the fleet is the rather than a 
major consideration for us, there can be little question about that ; but the Navy 
itself makes demands on us for commands other than Hawaii, which make it 
difficult for us to meet the requirements of Hawaii . . . 

“You should make clear to Admiral Kimmel that we are doing everything that 
is humanly possible to build up the Army’s defenses of the naval overseas installa- 
tions, but we cannot perform a miracle ... 

. . However, as I have already said, we are keeping clearly in mind that our 
first concern is to protect the Fleet. 

“My impression of the Hawaiian problem has been that if no serious harm 
is done us during the first six hours of unknown hostilities , thereafter , the existing 
defenses unll discourage an enemy against the hazard of an attack. The risk 
of sabotage &nd the risk involved in a surpi'ise raid by air and by submarine f 
constitute the real perils of the situation. Frankly, I do not see any landing threat 
in the Hawaiian Islands so long as we have air superiority. 

“Please keep clearly in mind in all of your negotiations that our mission is to 
protect the base and the naval concentration and that purpose should be made 
clearly apparent to Admiral Kimmel. I accentuate this because I found yester- 
day, for example, in a matter of tremendous importance, that old Army and Navy 
fueds, engendered from fights over appropriations, with the usual fallacious argu- 
ments on both sides, still persist in confusing issues of national defense. We must 
be completely impersonal in these matters, at least so far as our own nerves 
and irritations are concerned. . . (R. 14-17). 

Thus General Short was provided by his chief with both sound advice and an 
admirable set of clear-cut signposts to guide him. Such being the measure of his 
instructions, it is interesting to observe in what particulars he complied with them 
or varied from them and the reasons for his^ reactions. In conformity with the 
instructions as to the Navy, General Short proceeded to establish cordial and co- 
operative relationships, the exact nature of which is discussed elsewhere. By 
the 19th of February he “had made a pretty thorough inspection or survey” (R. 
821 ) , and on that date wrote a letter to the Chief of Staff as to things that required 
immediate attention, which were: 

“As a result of my short study of conditions here I believe that the following 
are of great importance and I am taking steps to carry out the necessary changes. 

“(1) Co-operation with the Navy. 

“(2) Dispersion and protection of aircraft and of the repair, maintenance and 
servicing of aircraft. 

“(3) Improvement of the antiaircraft defense. 

“(4) Improvement of the harbor defense artillery. 

“ (5) Improvement of the situation with reference to searchlights. 

|7o] “(6) Provision for more rapid movement of supplies in roads and 

trails. 

“(7) Bombprocflng of vital installations such a command posts and com- 
munication centers. 

“(8) Increase in the numbqr of Engineer troops.” 

The interim from February 19 to December 7 is replete with the efforts of Short 
to secure approvals and money for improving the defenses of Hawaii. It is also 
replete with various instances of his being turned down by the War Department, 
particularly because of lack of money in connection with permanent installations. 

Undue weight should not be given, however, to the aspects of the equipment, 
as General Marshall said in his letter of February 7, “Hawaii is on a far better 
basis than any other command in the Army,” and the fundamental queston to be 
considered is: What did Short do with what he had to meet the' attack? 

As elsewere stated, he was granted his request for the construction of many 
types of installations, including the important Aircraft Warning System. ( See the 
discussion below of supply of equipment and construction, and also the delays 
in construction.) 

Again on March 5, 1941, the Chief of Staff wrote General Short as to the air 
situation in clear, unmistakable language : 

“I would appreciate your early review of the situation in the Hawaiian De- 
partment with regard to defense from air attack. The establishment of a satis- 
factory system of co-ordinating all means available to this end is a matter of first 
priority.” (R. 19) 
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On March 6, General Short wrote General Marshall, with particular reference 
to Aircraft Warning System and the delays in its construction, and delays in sites 
due to the Department of Interior delays : 

“One of the first projects which I investigated in this department was the Air- 
craft Warning Service which I believe is vital to the defense of these islands. At 
te present time the maximum distance an approaching airplane can be detected is 
about five miles. The radio detector equipment of the Aircraft Warning Service 
increases this distance to one hundred and twenty miles, and in these islands the 
use of this equipment is the only way by which the detection distance can be 
increased. With the present international situation it seems to me that if this 
equipment is to be used at all the need for it is now here. 

“The Navy is vitally interested in this project. At present with the fleet in 
Hawaiian waters, there is no adequate warning service. * * * I believe that this 
matter is sufficiently important to be brought to the attention of the Secretary of 
War to see if permission, can not be obtained from the Secretary of the Interior 
to construct the Haleakala installation without the necessity of submitting de- 
tailed plans for consideration by the National Park Service. 

“Defense of these islands and adequate warning for the United States Fleet is 
so dependent upon the early completion of this Aircraft Warning Service that I 
believe all quibbling over details should be stopped at once. This project was 
very thoroughly studied by a board of officers in this department who made several 
personal investigations of each one of the sites. Now that basic decisions as to 
locations, types of stations, and general plans have been approved by the War 
Department, I strongly recommend that this project be decentralized and that I 
be authorized to give final approval to designs, layouts and other details to ex- 
pedite its completion.” 

On March 13, General Marshall wrote General Short : 

“The progress that you are making in reaching close co-ordination with local 
naval authorities, arid so insuring a maximum degree of readiness in your Depart- 
ment. is most gratifying. * * * ^ 

“The several letters which you have submitted to The Adjutant General 
requesting personnel, material and funds are being processed. To avoid delay 
in initiating projects that may be approved, I am tentatively including $3,000,000 
in the estimates now being prepared.” m ' 

On March 15, General Marshall again wrote General Short as to the Aircraft 
Warning Service, showing the delays due to the necessity of getting approvals 
from the Department of Interior regarding matters pertaining to its National 

Park Service: , , ...... 

“The War Department appreciates fully the necessity for the early establish- 
ment of the aircraft warning service stations in the Hawaiian Department. 
However, it will be necessary to comply with certain fixed regulations in those 
cases where facilities are to be established on lands pertaining to the Department 
of the Interior. The National Park Service officials are willing to give us the 
temporary use of their lands when other lands are not suitable for the purpose, 
but they will not waive the requirements as to the submission of preliminary 
building plans showing the architecture and general appearance. They are also 
very definitely opposed to permitting structures of any type to be erected at such 
places as will be open to view and materially alter the natural appearance of the 

reservation. , , . 

“I have given these matters ray personal attention, and have conferred with 
officials of the National Park Service. War Department radiogram of March 
12, 1941, outlines what appears to be the most practical solution at this time.” 

On March 15 General Short wrote General Marshall a letter showing full 
appreciation of the necessity for the dispersion and the protection of aircraft. 
Among other things he said : 

“On all fields the planes have been kept lined up on the field where they would 
suffer terrific loss. As I wrote you in my letter of February 19 some work has 
been done towards the preparation of emergency fields on outlying islands, but 
in no case have arrangements been completed for the dispersion of the planes 
in the vicinitv of the field or the preparation of bunkers to protect them. I 
asked for money and Engineer troops to do this work. The pursuit planes must 
necessarily be protected on the Island of Oahu on account of their limited 
cruising radius.” (R. 21-22) 

In this letter he also discussed at length the question of antiaircraft defense. 
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On March 28, 1941, General Marshall replied to this letter as follows : 

“Your proposal for relieving congestion by the construction of one additional 
field and by the dispersion of grounded aircraft in protected bunkers at existing 
airfields is undoubtedly sound. As soon as you have submitted sufficient details 
to support the defense of the anticipated expenditures, funds for those purposes 
will be included in estimates.” 

On April 14, General Short again wrote General Marshall and amongst other 
things reported progress, as follows : 

“Knowing that you are very much interested in the progress that we are 
making in co-operating with the Navy, I am enclosing the following agreements 
made with them : 

“1. Joint Coastal Frontier Defense Plan Hawaiian Department and Four- 
teenth Naval District, Annex No. VII, Section VI, Joint Security Measure. 

“2. Agreement signed by the Commander of the Hawaiian Air Force and 
Commander, Naval Base Defense Air Force to implement the above agree- 
ment. 

[16] “3. Field Orders No. NS (Naval Security) putting into effect for the 

Army the provisions of the joint agreement. 

“I have found both Admiral Kimmel and Admiral Bloch very co-operative and 
we all feel steps have been taken which make it possible for the Army and Navy 
air forces to act together and with the unity of command as the situation requires. 

“We still have some detail work to do with reference to co-ordinating the air 
force and the antiaircraft defense. I hope we shall arrive at something on that 
in the near future. The more I go into the details the more I am becoming con- 
vinced that it will be necessary for us to set up an air defense command.” (R. 
26-27) 

On May 2, 1941, Short wired General Marshall as to the sums of money needed 
for the construction of airports and other defense projects totaling over $27,- 
000,000. General Short followed this up with a letter on May 2 to General 
Marshall in further explanation of his radiogram forwarding supporting data. 

On May 5, 1941, General Marshall wrote General Short acknowledging the 
receipt of these estimates and supporting data, saying : 

“The matter of locating strongpoints at various points throughout the Island 
looks sound to me, and authority to go ahead on the leasing of land parcels was 
radioed on April 22. War Plans and the Air Corps are still looking into the mat- 
ter of the additional airdrome on Oahu, and I expect to have an answer for you 
in a short time ... 

“It is most gratifying to have you say that everything is going along extremely 
well and do not hesitate to write at any time.” (R. 28) 

On May 29, 1941, General Short furnished General Marshall a complete report 
on current maneuvers, the plans for the organization of the ground and the con- 
struction of field fortifications, and the plans for repelling a serious attack, and 
reporting his theory of the defense of Hawaii, saying : 

‘*My theory of the defense of Hawaiii is based upon the following : 

“1. Complete organization of the ground at all important points. 

“2. Holding of the most important field fortifications lightly. 

“3. Holding of large mobile reserves centrally located with sufficient 
motor transportation to move all reserves at once if necessary. 

“4. Detailed plans for the employment of reserves with complete recon- 
naissance and reserves actually rehearsed in carrying out of the plans. 

“5. All troops to be highly trained in delaying action and counterattack.” 

On July 7 The Adjutant General sent General Short the following wire : 

“For your information stop Deduction from information from numerous 
sources is that the Japanese Government has determined upon its future policy 
which is supported by all principal Japanese political and military groups stop 
This policy is present one of watchful waiting involving probably aggressive ac- 
tion against the maritime provinces of Russia if and when the Siberian garrison 
has been materially reduced in strength and it becomes evident that Germany 
will win a decisive victory in European Russia stop Opinion is that Jap activity 
in the South will be for the present confined to seizure and development of naval 
comma army and air bases in Indo China although an advance against the 
British and Dutch cannot be entirely ruled out stop the Neutrality Pact with 
Russia may be abrogated stop They have ordered all Jap vessels in US Atlantic 
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ports to be west of Panama Canal by First of August stop Movement of Jap 
shipping from Japan has been suspended and additional merchant vessels are 
being requisitioned end.” 

This wire contained notation by the Chief of Staff of July 7, 1941. 

On July 11, 1941, General Short asked the location of a new airfield on the 
island of Oahu. 

On July 25, 1941, General Short reported to General Marshall the Joint Air 
Arrangements of the Army, Navy, and exchange of facilities such as airfields. 
On July 25, 1941, a very significant message was sent by the Chief of Staff and 
the Chief of Naval Operations as a joint dispatch to General Short warning 
him of the application of economic sanctions against Japan on July 26, par- 
ticularly saying : 

“Chief of Naval Operations and the Army Chief of Staff do not anticipate 
immediate hostile reaction by Japanese through the use of military means, but 
you are furnished this information in order that you may take appropriate pre- 
cautionary measures against any possible eventualities.” 

On Aug. 19, 1941, General Marshall wrote General Short as to the establish- 
ment of an airfield base for the 15th Pursuit Group and his reasons for so doing. 
This brings to conclusion the communications between the Chief of Staff and 
General Short to Oct. 1, 1941. 

2. Short's Staff. — Short brought one Colonel Phillips to Hawaii with the view 
to making him his Chief of Staff, and to train him for that assignment he placed 
him successively in various sections of his General Staff. On November 1 
Colonel Phillips was made Chief of Staff. Evidence indicates that Phillips failed 
to measure up to that most responsible and important assignment — the “alter 
ego” of the Commanding General ; that he was but a weak echo of his Commander 
and failed to furnish him, as his principal adviser, with vigorous and candid 
advice of high professional character and with a competent vision and knowledge 
of what was taking place or might take place. 

His administration of the staff, as we view it, was weak and reflected itself 
in the work of the several General Staff sections and in the output thereof as a 
whole. While the various Assistant Chiefs of Staff testified that harmony ex- 
isted, the results are more important in their conclusive effect that there was a 
lack of requisite harmony and teamwork and it was quite evident to the Board 
that their testimony was colored by their very evident loyalty to General Short. 

Phillips was recognized b.v the staff as without force and far too weak for a 
position of such importance. 26 Short’s selection of Phillips appears to have been 
a mistake. An examination of Phillips’ testimony as to his conception of his 
duty and what he did and failed to do in aiding Short to competent decisions in 
critical situations, is sufficient evidence of the matter (R. 1134-1144). In jus- 
tice to Phillips it should be pointed out that while he was Chief of Staff he never 
was present at important Navy conferences fR. 393-394, 534), and that informa- 
tion of important and vital events came to him secondhanded. 

Although Short did not insulate himself from his staff, he had Phillips conduct 
most of the staff conferences and apparently rarely dealt directly with his prin- 
cipal staff officers. He deleerated to his staff little more than mere routine duties. 
His direct relationship with his G-2 seemed particularly inadequate in view of 
the then existing tense si f uation (R. 393. 519. 520. 521). Although he frequently 
visited and consulted with his principal subordinate commanders he held no 
periodic conferences, and his second in command, General Burerin. was not taken 
into his confidence as to existing conditions nor was his advice sought (R. 2625). 

3. Short's Actions in Building Defense Installations And Adding Equipment . — 
There is no question that Short [171 made manv demands for equipment, 
defense, construction, and personnel. He was active and diligent in this matter. 
Except as to aircraft and antiaircraft. bis command appears to have been well 
supplied. In many instances, long delays were incurred in the approval of defense 
construction and making funds available therefor, and some of the recommended 
defense construction was disapproved by the War Department. 

4. S h ort*s Reorganization of Division#. — Short converted the square division, 
known as the Hawaiian Division, into two triangular divisions and equipped them 
with unusuallv heavy fire now°r in both artillery and machine guns as a basis 
for future expansion in time of war. 


2a R. 265. 1408-1409, 1946. 1977-1978. 2625-2626. 
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General Maxwell Murray, commanding the 25th Division, testified : 

“General Grtjneet. And in your division you had what artillery? 

“General Murray. I had the Eighth, Eleventh, and Thirteenth Field Artillery, 
but it is not generally known that we had practically doubled the gun strength 
of the brigade before the 75-mm. gun batteries ; the Eighth and the Thirteenth 
were 75-mm. gun regiments, and each of those batteries had eight guns to the 
battery instead of four. The Eleventh was the 155-howitzer regiment, but they 
were in addition manning two batteries of 155 guns, and some 240-mm howitzers. 
The 75 regiments both had 240-mm. howitzers assigned to them, too.” (R. 3076-77) 

5. Short's Relationship With the Navy . — Turning from Short’s efforts to build 
up the physical installations and equipment of Hawaii and his staff, and the 
successful conversion of his single square division into two triangular divisions 
on which his staff seemed primarily engaged, we come to his actions with the 
Navy. Acting upon General Marshall’s instructions and admonitions of Feb. 7, 
1941, which seemed to greatly impress him, Short succeeded in establishing an 
amiable relationship with Admiral Kimmel, Admiral Bloch and Admiral Bellinger. 
As stated hereinafter, he entered into a series of agreements with the Navy. 
Suffice it to say that these agreements, while admirable in concept and in many 
particulars equally admirable in the proposed plan of administration, under the 
handicap of joint action by co-operation instead of unity of command, were of 
quite limited effectiveness because neither the Army nor the Navy had sufficient 
means to properly implement them. 

The agreements were difficult of execution. To make them effective would 
have taken skilled professional officers of both services guided by a well-organized 
composite staff and practiced in operational tests. 

The agreements themselves were not to go into effect until either a period 
of strained relations occurred, or M-Day was declared, or in the actual event of 
war. Neither the Army nor Navy seemed to appreciate this defect. 

Short apparently mistook the conduct of “war by contract” for a conduct of 
“war by command.” 

Even without the full means of putting these agreements physically into effect, 
had the equipment and materiel available been utilized, had there been in existence 
a detailed plan of operation of the staff and lower echelons, and had sound judg- 
ment been exercised in the selection of the alert, the disaster of Pearl Harbor un- 
doubtedly would have been materially mitigated, if not wholly avoided. 

( For a full discussion of the agreements see below in this chapter. ) 

6. Abandonment of Herron's Field Order No. 1: Adoption of Triple- Alert Sys- 
tem: Sabotage Issues . — A further step, and one of great import, taken by Short 
was the study that he initiated through his steff with a view to abandoning the 
Field Order No. 1, in vogue under the regime of General Herron, and substituting 
his temporary Standard Operating Procedure, which was published tentatively on 
July 14, 1941. The final draft of this vital document came out on Nov. 5, 1941 
(R 283), and provided for three types of alerts, which are defined by Short as 
follows : 

“Our Alert No. 1 was a defense against sabotage, espionage, and subversive 
activities without any threats from the outside. 

“Alert No 2 included all these sabotage measures in No. 1, and, in addition, 
defense against air attacks and surface and submarine attacks. 

“Alert No. 3 was defense against an all-out attack where everybody moved to 
their battle stations and carried out their duties as if there was a possible attempt 
at landing in s^ght” (R. 283). 

Short says that he sent ten copies to the Navy. (R. 395, 400.) He says he sent 
a copy to Washington. (R. 431.) Alert No. 1 was purely antisabotage. Its effect- 
when executed was to concentrate the planes in groups, wing-tip to wing-tip, where 
they were vulnerable from the air but less vulnerable from sabotage on the 
ground. He said he did this because of his deficiency of personnel in protecting 
his planes against sabotage. If they had been put in dispersed positions about 
the fields within bunkers, they would have been less vulnerable to wholesale 
destruction from the air. This alert concentrated equipment and personnel and in 
effect set up almost perfect conditions for a successful enemy air attack. 

Alerts Number 2 and Number 3, on the contrary, constituted wide dispersion 
of men and equipment in battle positions, with ammunition at the guns and troops 
and planes in positions of readiness for action and maximum protection. Under 
Alert Number 1, the earliest time in which planes were planned to get off the 
ground was four hours, while under Alerts Number 2 and Number 3 available 
aircraft is ready and can take to the air in from seven to eight minutes. Like- 
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wise, in connection with putting into action the antiaircraft guns and other 
similar establishments, the contrast between Alert Number 1 and Alerts Numbers 
2 and 3 was the difference between minutes and hours. 

As the entire attack upon Pearl Harbor did not extend beyond approximately 
three hours, it is obvious that the selection of the correct alert was vital. Histori- 
cally, and by way of precedent, Short had before him the action of General 
Herron in the preceding year of an? all-out alert under Field Order No. 1 of 
Herron by which complete dispersal of planes, and troops, and guns was effected, 
with ammunition at the guns. The record shows (Colonel Capron and other 
witnesses — It. 1398, 2025, 2720, 2728, 2772-2773, 3096-3097) that there was no 
disturbance of the civilian population as a result of the action by Herron. This 
is significant, in view of the fact, as will later appear, that General Short gives 
that explanation as one of his primary reasons for the selection of Alert Number 
1, because he might alarm the population. ( R. 427-428, 532-533) . 

It should be kept in mind that the civilian population was accustomed to the 
continued movements of the Army and Navy in their frequent maneuvers and 
practice operations. Much of the civilian population in this instance was living 
practically in the midst of one of the greatest military and naval installations 
anywhere, so that their state of mind would be far different from that of people 
on the mainland unaccustomed to such sights. Then, too, the newspapers ofttimes 
contained much more exciting news, threats and disturbing events than anything 
that an alert could stir up, either by the Army or Navy or both. The explanation 
therefore lacks both substance and credibility. 

At this point the question of sabotage which led to the selection and implementa- 
tion of Alert No. 1 should be examined. No single instance of sabotage occurred 
while Short was in command up to December 7. It was true that there were 
35,000 aliens of Japanese origin and there was a total of 160,000 or about 37 
per cent of the population of Japanese origin or affiliations (R. 289), but in no 
ease was there any instance of misbehavior, despite a [18] very exhaustive 
investigation being made constantly by the FBI and by G-2, as well as by Nav&l 
Intelligence. 

We have investigated the state of mind and the information as to the actions 
of the Japanese population in an endeavor to understand why it was that General 
Short adopted his antisabotage alert on November 27 in the face of the increasing 
international tension, and of his own estimate and that of the Navy that an air 
attack was the most dangerous form of attack likely to be encountered. We 
therefore resorted to the testimony of a great variety of witnesses in all walks 
of life in Honolulu, resident there during 1941, and inquired of their feelings and 
views and the whole situation as to the Japanese population. 

We could find no substantial evidence of any fear by these witnesses, including 
some of the best-informed leaders in the civil life of the Islands, that the Japanese 
would commit acts of sabotage. Their knowledge was based upon long residence 
in the Islands and experience with the Japanese. Governor Poindexter, news- 
paper editors like Raymond S. Coll, of the Honolulu Advertiser, United Spates 
District Attorney Angus Taylor, Shivers, head of the FBI, General Wells, 
executive vice president of the Hawaiian Sugar Planters Association, and Walter 
Francois Dillingham, president of the Oahu Railway and Land Company and 
owner or director of many other enterprises in the Islands, concurred with many 
other witnesses such as ranch owners, Government officials, leaders in business, 
that the risk of sabotage, so long as the Army and Navy were in a predominant 
position, before an actual landing and show of success by the Japanese, was a 
relatively minor matter. However, the Army was sabotage-minded. There 
appeared to be no substantial basis for this fear other than speculation as to 
what a large body of citizens and aliens of Japanese ancestry might do in case 
of stress. 

7. Navy Long-Diptemce Reconnaissance . — He # assumed that the Navy was con- 
ducting long-distance deconnaissance, and in tliis he was joined by a l^rge g^oup 
of ranking subordinates, but an inouiry bv him. if it had been made, would have 
soon revealed the fact that his assumption that the task forces went out for 
conducting reconnaissance at long distance was not true. Such reconnaissance 
as they were conducting was only incident to the maneuvers of the ta«k forces 
of the Fleet, who were operating for training purposes and were looking for 
Japanese submarines so as not to interfere with their training'onerations. The 
Navy was submarine- and training-minded. (R. 1527. 1600. 1725. 1773. 1802.) 

It should have been apparent upon examination of the f°ctg by him that any 
such operations of the task forces were not only intermittent and limited in 
scope but they could not possibly cover the entire 360 degrees around the Island. 
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A further understanding by him of the actual facts would have disclosed very 
promptly, as it did to his Air Force subordinates, that the Navy did not have any 
means for such long-distance reconnaissance, nor did the Navy get from the 
Army any such assistance, even though under the agreements the Army on call 
was to supply a substantial portion of the long-range aircraft for this purpose. 
In fact, the Army had at the time of Pearl Harbor available ror this purpose only 
six planes capable of this work. 

The Navy acceptance of responsibility for long-distance reconnaissanse is set 
forth in paragraph 18 (i) of the Joint Coastal Frontier Defense Plan, which 
provides : 

“18. Navy The Commandant, FOURTEENTH NAVAL DISTRICT, shall pro- 
vide for : . . . 

“i. Distant reconnaissance.” (R. 1745) 

The purpose of long-distance reconnaissance, which the Navy assumed in its 
agreements with the Army, was to discover hostile naval forces and particularly 
carriers before they could launch an attack. The area of search extended two to 
six hundred miles from the shore. It was assumed by Short that the presence 
of task forces of the Navy at sea insured such reconnaissance being conducted. 
Long-distance reconnaissance was obviously the very heart of the defense of Oahu 
because upon its results would depend not only the opportunity to destroy the 
carriers and carrier-borne planes of the Japanese but also put the forces on Oahu 
on the alert for an effective reception of the attack if it got through. But, as 
elsewhere stated, this long-distance reconnaissance was not being conducted by 
the Navy and such air reconnaissance as was being conducted was for the purpose 
of clearing the area of submarines where the fleet was in training. The inshore 
reconnaissance by the Army, up to twenty miles from shore, was substantially for 
the same purpose. 

The record showed it was the well-considered estimate of the Army and Navy 
commanders and their staffs that carriers and their supporting craft would attempt 
to approach Pearl Harbor, arriving in position at dark preceding the dawn of 
the day on which the attack was to be made. (R. 106) Under the protection of 
darkness 300 additional miles could be covered so that at dawn the attack could 
be launched within approximately 300 miles from shore. This is apparently 
substantially what actually did happen (Roberts Record 556-B). 

The conception and estimate of the situation was correct ; steps taken to meet 
it were either absent completely or so defective as to amount to little. The Navy 
had available for long-distance reconnaissance, from November 27 to December 7, 
1041, 50 PBY’s and the Army had six heavy bombers while at least 270 planes 
would have been required as a minimum for conducting such a reconnaissance if a 
360-degree area around Oahu was to be covered. (R. 1762, 1766). It is signifi- 
cant that in the joint Army-Navy plan of 1935 distant reconnaissance was made a 
mission of the Army but Short and Bloch agreed early in 1941, in the joint plan 
for the defense of the Hawaiian frontier and for the employment of the Army- 
Navy air forces, to pl°c^ the resn™ ibpity for distance reconnaissance on the 
Navy, leaving to the Army reconnaissance only to about 20 miles from shore. 
This is due to the fact that almost all of the planes suitable for distance recon- 
naissance were naval. This Joint Coastal Frontier Defense Plan was O. K.’d by 
Kimmel and approved by the War Department. 

The result was that the critical band of sea around Hawaii (the 600- to 900-mile 
area) was not patrolled. Observations therein were infrequent and incidental. 
Admiral Kimmel reached a decision that the few planes available would be wholly 
ineffective for this purpose and employed them otherwise (R. 1763) . 

Both Admiral Kimmel and General Short were conversant with these condi- 
tions. (R. 375, 1763, 4438-44^9). It was obvious, therefore, that a Japanese 
task force with carriers could launch an attack upon Oahu with a reasonable 
certainty of success since its discovery prior to such launching would have been 
purely accidental and its chances of discovery remote. 

An early alert by the Navy to the Army would have permitted of a dispersion 
of its planes with the result that they couM have been aloft, ready to intercept 
the attack, and the damage done would have been greatly lessened. 

The remaining factor for reconnaissance and detection was in the Aircraft 
Warning System, which was a responsibility of the Army. 27 The Army had put 
into operation in the fall of 1941, on a training basis, which was operating for 


27 See Mow for complete story of construction difficulties of an aircraft warning system 
signal difficulties, and how the enemy fleet was discovered. 
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all practical purposes, a number of mobile radar sets and an aircraft information 
center. That it was in operating condition, even with the state of training of 
the personnel that then existed in late November and early December, 1941, was 
amply proven by the successful operation of the system during previous tests 
and exercises and of the station that discovered the attacking Japanese force 132 
miles from the Island and the correct interpretation by the two enlisted men 
op [19] era ting the station, who duly reported the presence of a strange 
force but were told by an inexperienced and only partially trained Air Force lieu- 
tenant to “forget it.” This was at 0702 on Dec. 7, 1941. 

If this information had been transmitted to the Air Force and to the Navy 
the latter would have had the antiaircraft weapons on its ships in action, since 
only three to five minutes were required for that purpose, the Army antiaircraft 
system could have been alerted and many of the Army planes dispersed and some 
could have gotten off the ground. 

The only other reconnaissance instrumentality available was that being oper- 
ated by the Navy. 

It was functioning officially in the latter part of 1941 and was constantly sup- 
plying information of the greatest value to important naval commanders, a part 
of which information was communicated to General Short by Admiral Kimmel 
(R. 1771-1772). 

The one notable and tragic exception was the failure to advise General Short 
that on or about November 25 a Japanese task force was discovered in the Mar- 
shall Islands, in which force there were reported as present two or three carriers, 
15 to 20 submarines, and possibly other vessels (R. 361). About the first of 
December radio contact was lost with this force as it apparently went into radio 
silence, which was known to be by the Navy the third and last and most dangerous 
phase of the movement of the enemy fleet (R. 1654-1655, 1662). The loss of such 
contact of a threatening fleet in the year preceding was the occasion for a direc- 
tive from Washington for an all-out alert by which all troops went into the field 
with live ammunition and remained there for six weeks. 

So here again, as in the case of the Army radar system, there was a failure of 
transmission of the information by the Navy to the Army as the Army had failed 
to transmit its radar information on the morning of December 7 to the Navy. 
Such a Japanese task force in the Marshall Islands was 72 hours away from 
Pearl Harbor and nearly a thousand miles closer to Pearl Harbor than the 
Japanese fleet resident in Japan, from whence the main attack was expected if 
it ever did arrive (R. 106-107). 

After extensive testimony had been given before this Board on the Jaluit task 
force and the fact that there was long belief that it was from Jaluit that the 
attacking force had moved against Pear] Harbor, there was produced in Hawaii 
the more certain proof that this force had assembled at Tankan Bay in Northern 
Japan and had moved from that point eastward and then southward for the 
attack, leaving Tankan Bay on the 27th-28th of November 1941. If this proof be 
accepted of the later naval witnesses as against the testimony of the earlier 
naval witnesses, who seemed equally well informed, it does not change the situa- 
tion. The Navy failed to give to the Army a very vital and important piece of 
information. 

In conclusion, the last element in the tragic situation was the failure of the 
subordinate officers of the Navy to report to the Army of the presence in the 
outer harbor, on the early morning of December 7, at about 0630, of a Japanese 
submarine which was sunk by naval action (the destroyer U. S. S. Ward and a 
naval patrol plane) about 0633 to 0645 hours, which would have indicated that 
something was on the move and the whole naval and military establishments 
should have been correspondinglv alerted. The Ward reported this action to the 
naval base watch officer at 0712 hours, who notified the Naval Chief of Staff. 
The Army was not notified. (R. 536-537 ; Roberts Record 1725) 

The situation as to this reconnaissance is best set forth in excerpts in testimony 
from senior commanders. The long-distance patrol of the Navy consisted of only 
two or three PBY’s and it was “nothing to amount to much” (R. 1820). General 
Martin said : “I complained to Admiral Bellinger about the lack of patrolling that 
was being done. ‘Well,’ he said, This is all that I have. This is all I can put up’ ” 
(R. 1822). 

“General Frank. But so far as there having been a reconnaissance for the 
actual protection of Oahu, such continuous reconnaissance had not been done? 

“Admiral Bloch. That is correct ; and that was a matter subject to the orders 
of the Commander in Chief. I think that might as well be cleared. He would be 
the man to order that, in my opinion” (R. 1527). 
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As to Army reconnnaissance, General Mollison testified that such reconnais- 
sance as was being conducted from Bellows Field did not operate on Sundays, 
saying, “I'm sure it did not. It may have on this Sunday, but I doubt very much 
if it did” (R. 812) . So far as inshore patrol is concerned, he said that the Army 
Air Forces did so little that it would amount to “a token payment only” (R. 824). 

“General Rudolph. On that particular Sunday morning I understood they 
didn't have a boat out — an airplane, seaplane” (R. 1232). 

“General Fr^nk. But you understand that they were not out on that morning? 

“General Rudolph. So I was informed” (R. 1233). 

“General Grunert. Then, according to the instructions under which you were 
functioning you had no responsibility for distant air reconnaissance? 

“Admiral Bloch. There was no distant air reconnaissance ordered in that 
order. That is the only order that I know which was operative. 

“General Grunert. But actually was there some distant air reconnaissance 
being made from time to time or continuously? 

“Admiral Bloch. I do not know. I do not know whether there was or not. 
That would not be under me” (R. 1884). 

With reference to distant reconnaissance, means of performing it under the 
joint air agreement, Admiral Bloch testified: 

“So I had no implements to perform distant reconnaissance in the 14th Naval 
District force” (R. 1884). 

“General Grunert. Do you know on the morning of the 7th of December 
whether any such planes were in the air on afiy reconnaissance mission? 

“Admiral Bloch. I heard planes taking off. I do not know exactly what mis- 
sions they were on, but there were planes in the air” (R. 1494). 

So now let us turn to the agreements upon which Short placed such reliance 
for protection by Naval long-distance reconnaissance and joint air action with 
the Navy. 

8. Agreements Between Army and Navy. — The basic document governing the 
relationship of the Army and Navy in the formulation of defense plans for the 
Hawaiian Islands is contained in the document entitled “War Plans, Joint Action 
of the Army and Navy, 1935.” This was prepared in pursuance of the directive 
of the Rainbow War Plan. It covers the over-all policies of the functions and 
agreements between the Army and Navy as to their relative responsibilities in 
the Joint Coastal Frontier Defense Plan, Hawaiian Coastal Frontier. 

The category of defense in this document which applied to Hawaii was Cate- 
gory D. This category was defined as “Coastal Frontiers that May Be Subject to 
Major Attack.” Under this category the coastal defense areas should, in general, 
be provided with means of defense, both Army and Navy, required to meet enemy 
naval operations preliminary to joint operations. All available means of defense 
will generally find application. ... In addition, antiaircraft defense of important 
areas outside ol harbor defenses shoidd be organized ; . . . Long-range air recon- 
naissance will be provided. . . . (Page 39). 

And the purpose of coastal frontier defense was stated to be “Protecting our 
Military and Civil Installations and Facilities; . . . Insuring the security of those 
portions of our coastal frontiers which are vital to military, industrial and com- 
mercial operations.” 

It was also provided that there be furnished “a communication and intelligence 
system to include an air [20] craft warning service among the elements of 
the land defense with provision for the prompt exchange of information or in- 
structions with the Navy.” This was a responsibility of the Army. 

Pursuant to the foregoing plan, an agreement was entered into entitled “Joint 
Hawaiian Coastal Frontier Defense Plan.” (Prepared by the Commanding Gen- 
eral, Hawaiian Department, and the Commandant, 14th Naval District.) This 
agreement was signed by Admiral Bloch and General Short and provided the 
fundamental plan for the defense of Hawaii. 

The third agreement was that entitled “Joint Air Agreement,” signed March 28, 
1941. This document was prepared by Major General Martin, U. S. Army Air 
Force, and Admiral Bellinger, as Base Defense Air Force Commander, and signed 
by Admiral Bloch and General Short. It provided for the combined air action 
as follows : 

“Joint air attacks upon Hostile surface vessels will be executed under the 
tactical command of the Navy. The Department Commander will determine the 
Army Bombardment strength to participate in each mission, etc.” 

“Defense air operation over and in the immediate vicinity of Oahu will be 
executed under the tactical command of the Army. The Naval Base Defense 
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Officer will determine the Navy fighter strength to participate in these missions. 
With due consideration to the tactical situation existing, the number of fighter 
aircraft released to Army control will be the maximum practical. This force will 
remain available to the Army for repeated patrols or combat or for maintenance 
of the required alert status, until, due to a change in the tactical situation, it is 
withdrawn by the Naval Base Defense Officer and reverts to Navy control.” (Rob- 
erts Record 555) 

This Joint Air Agreement of March 21, 1941, signed by Bloch and Short, was 
implemented by certain additional documents signed by Bellinger and Martin as 
operating plans. The date of these operating plans was April 9, 1941 (Roberts 
Record 556a-0 Vol. 5). 

Under this agreement Admiral Bloch, not an air officer, was acting on behalf 
of the Commander in Chief in signing the document, and there operated under 
him Admiral Bellinger, who had the command of the planes, so far as the Navy 
could implement the Agreement, as Commander of the Air Base Force. Bellinger, 
however, was under the command of Admiral Kimmel, and Bloch, who was charged 
with the responsibility for the operation orders and plans of operation for the 
base defense air force, had no air force with which to implement the Agreement. 
Bellinger had the job to dp and such means as existed to do it with was Fleet avia- 
tion. Bloch had supervisory control over Bellinger, but the Commander in Chief. 
Admiral Kimmel, had to approve the Agreement (R. 1522). 

Bloch was called upon to designate the condition of readiness of the aircraft, but 
did not have control of the aircraft, the readiness of which he was to determine. 
The confusion inherent from the Navy’s organization is best expressed in the 
following question : 

“General Gbtjnert. Who would the Commander in Chief of the Pacific Fleet, 
hold responsible in case something went wrong? Would he hold you or 
Bellinger? 

“Admiral Bloch. I do not know.” (R. 1522) 

This agreement was the result of a report of a Joint Army and Navy board 
dated Oct. 31, 1941, convened to prepare recommendations covering the allocation 
of aircraft operating areas in the Hawaiian Islands. This report was signed by 
Major General Martin and Admiral Bellinger, (R. 1581) 

Under such circumstances the Army had a difficult time in determining under 
which of the three shells (Kimmel, Bloch, or Bellinger) rested the pea of per- 
formance and responsibility. 

Plans which must wait to be put into practice and only become operative when 
war strikes under all the unexpected and changing conditions of an attack in- 
evitably prove unsound in practice. The basic difficulty of the Short-Bloch-Kim- 
mel agreements was inherent in all. such agreements, as they constituted a vain 
paper attempt to predict war procedure without having properly tested out the 
proposed arrangements in training and by joint staff action to see if they were 
practical measures. 

The proof of the soundness of the plans is whether they work, and the Short- 
Bloch-Kimmel agreements were never tested out far enough to find out if their 
plans were sound in practice. There was inadequate practice of them to enable 
the respective orgamzations to acquire that automatic facility in their execution 
so that the plans would be carried out effectively despite all the stresses, strains 
and unexpected developments to personnel and equipment that were incidents 
of a conflict. We desire to emphasize this synthetic structure of agreements and 
plans based upon them. The following analysis of these agreements shows that : 

There were two joint agreements. The first was known as the Joint 
Coastal Frontier Defense Plan. It was based on the war plan and the 
“Joint Action of the Army and Navy” of 1935. The second agreement was 
the Joint Air Force Agreement signed by Admiral Bloch and General Short 
and based upon it as Appendix No. 7 was an operating plan worked out by 
General Martin and Admiral Bellinger. 

As Admiral Bloch said : 

“Ordinarily it would not be operative” (R. 1478). 

He also testified : 

“The plan was never operative as a plan because the War and Navy departments 
never ordered it to become operative, either in part or in whole. The local com- 
manders never mutually agreed to have it become operative in part” (R. 1474) . 
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And again he testified : 

“General Russell. So that respecting missions of the Army and Navy, accord- 
ing to your construction of the agreement, reconnaissance missions were not 
effective until Dec. 7, 1941? 

“Admiral Bloch. Under the circumstances that obtained, that is the way it 
happened. I will say that I accepted the responsibility in that agreement for 
distant reconnaissance for the Navy, and I did my utmost to implement my re- 
sponsibility by demanding patrol planes for that purpose, but I never had any ; 
I never had one.” (R. 1487) 

The agreements entered into between the Navy and the Army had two basic 
defects. First, they did not become operative until an emergency arose. The 
agreement said (paragraph 15 (c), 2) : 

“Such parts of this plan as are believed necessary will be put into effect prior 
to M Day as ordered by the War and Navy Departments or as mutually agreed 
upon by local commanders” (R. 1584). 

The local commanders as testified to by Admiral Bellinger were understood to 
be General Short and Admiral Bloch. These commanders apparently took no 
action to “mutually agree” to implement parts of the plan and, evidently were 
going to let the agreements go until an emergency arose, when they became opera- 
tive automatically. As Admiral Bellinger testified : 

“That could have been done at any time by the commandant of the 14th Naval 
District, who was Commander, Naval Base Defense Air Force, if it was approved 
by and agreed upon by General Short” (R. 1591) . 

But it was not done. The selection of M Day to initiate the putting of the 
joint plan and agreements thereunder [211 into effect according to the 
terms of the agreement just quoted was a function of the War and Navy Depart- 
ments. They took no action to put it into effect although a copy of this agree- 
ment was forwarded to the War Department and presumably to the Navy 
Department (R. 1474). 

The consequence was that not unitl the morning of December 7 did the agree- 
ment become operative, when it was too late to have gotten the benefit of the 
co-operative action that it implied, and the training which would result from this 
close teamwork by the Army and Navy. As Admiral Bellinger testified : 

“The - Commander, Naval Base Defense Air Force, did not have the authority 
to place that organization in the functioning status, except in the case of an actual 
emergency” (R. 1582). 

This brings us to the second defect : unity of command. If that had been put 
into effect as provided in paragraph 9 (b) of the Joint Hawaiian Coastal Frontier 
Defense Plan this air agreement would have become effective by reason of such 
unity of command. As Admiral Bellinger again testified : 

“I was not satisfied with the setup under the estimate and directives concerning 
the Naval Base Defense Air Force. I thought that it was necessary to have a 
unity of command to make such an operation a success. 

“General Frank. You mean a unity of command before something happened? 

“Admiral Bellinger. Yes. 

“General Frank. Rather than when it happened? 

“Admiral Bellinger. Yes” (R. 1589). 

Under the Joint Hawaiian Coastal Frontier Defense Plan the unity of command 
could" be put into effect either by the President of the United States or by joint 
agreements of the Secretary of War and the Secretary of the Navy or when the 
commanders of Army and Navy forces agreed that the situation required unity of 
command and who was to exercise it. No one of these agencies took steps to 
effectuate what all of the witnesses have concurred in stating was the principal 
cause of difficulties on Dec. 7, 1941, and the events leading up to and causing those 
difficulties, that is, unity of command (R. 1587-1588). 

It is interesting to observe the reason why this air agreement was not put into 
effect, in addition to lack of equipment to make it effective. As Admiral Bellinger 
testified : 

“The placing of the Naval Base Defense Air Force organization into a function- 
ing status would have necessitated the substantial cessation of training activities 
in order to concentrate on defense” (R. 1582). 

Likewise General Short testified : 

“General Martin and I talked over the situation and we felt that we should do 
nothing that would interfere with the training or ferrying group. The responsi- 
bility was definitely on the Hawaiian Department. It was up to us to get the 
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ships there and get them there without loss; and we could not do it if we started 
them out with untrained crews. 

“That had a great deal to do with my decision to go into alert No. 1 rather than 
Alert No. 2 or No. 3” (R. 286). 

“As I say, none of these fixed stations was in operation. We had gotten, along 
in November, the mobile stations, and as soon as we got them we started using 
them right away ; and when this message of the 27th came along, I prescribed that 
the Aircraft Warning Service would function those hours (4 to 7 a. m.). In 
addition to that, they had their normal training. They trained then from 7 to 
11, and they had maintenance work, work of that kind, from 12 to 4” (R. 298) . 

“By making it 4 hours (time for aircraft to get into the air) it gave the possi- 
bility to the men going ahead with recreation and athletics without being worried 
about getting that alert. They could go right ahead with their ^normal functions. 
They might have been out on a problem where it would take them an hour to get 
back in” (R. 460). 

“Alert No. 2 would have practically stopped the training of the Air Corps and 
the Antiaircraft Corps. It would not have interfered seriously with the training 
of the infantry divisions” (R. 528). 

The reason for not so doing is shown by Kimmel’s words : 

“We wanted to maintain our training status. Up to the last minute we had 
received no orders to mobilize” (R. 1811). 

Admiral Kimmel observed that while the responsibility was on the Commandant, 
14th Naval District and himself, on behalf of the Navy, for putting this plan into 
effect, yet it would have been necessary to refer to Washington for a decision. 
When asked why this would be so, he said : 

“It would have alarmed the population. It might have been considered by 
Japan an overt act. It would have tended to upset the Japanese-American rela- 
tions, which we had been enjoined to maintain in status quo ; and it would have 
required, so far as the Navy is concerned, certain movements of the fleet and 
certain action which should have been taken without reference to the Department” 
(R. 1756). 

Therefore it is apparent that the local commanders waited for Washington and 
Washington took no action under the Joint Hawaiian Coastal Frontier Defense 
Plan, relying upon Hawaii to do so ; and that in turn meant that the Martin-Bel- 
linger Air P’an of Co-operation, which depended upon the Joint Hawaiian Coastal 
Frontier Defense Plan, did not go into operation. 

The second reason why the air plan was ineffective was that Admiral Bloch, 
Commandant of the 14th Naval District, as testified by Admiral Kimmel, “had 
no planes assigned to him at this time” (R. 1751), so that he could do nothing to 
carrv it out. As to the Army, Admiral Kimmel pointed out : 

“There weren’t any general headquarters Army aircraft available in Hawaii, 
and we knew that there weren’t going to be any” (R. 1753) , 

When asked why the Navy accepted the responsibility for distant reconnais- 
sance without any effective means of carrying it out, Admiral Kimmel testified he 
“accepted responsibPity for distant reconnaissance, because he couldn’t do any- 
thing else and be sensible” (R. 1753). 

Admiral Bellinger confirms Admiral Kimmel’s statement on long-distance recon- 
naissance means not being available (R. 1595, 1606). Therefore, paragraph 18 
in the air agreement providing the Navy will furnish distant reconnaissance was 
without effect (R. 16 n 5-1606). Bloch had no planes and such planes as Bellinger 
had were under command of Kimmel and were being used for other purposes in 
connection with reconnaissance with the Fleet for protecting maneuver areas 
against submarines. 

For the dual reason that the instrumentalities were not available and to the 
extent that any planes were available the use of them would have interfered with 
training, and for the further re°son that the agreements were not to ero into effect 
until an emergency, the Joint Hawaiian Coastal Frontier Defense Plan and the 
Mart imBel linger Air Agreement signed bv Short and Bloch were ineffectual. The 
Army and Navy agreed that when and if the time came that they had to put the 
plan into effect, the documents could only show what the working scheme would 
be. The inherent weakness in making such plans was the fact of their not being 
operative in time to meet the attack. Neither the local commanders nor Washing- 
ton took steps to make them operative as they could have done (R. 1606-1607, 
1609). However, unity of command in Washington would have been a condition 
precedent to unity of command in Hawaii. 

[22] 9. Estimate of the situation . — The best indication of what the Army 

and Navy recognized as the primary danger to the defense of Hawaii is found in 
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the estimate of the situation in the implementing, operation plans signed by 
Bellinger and Martin on April 9, 1941, in execution of the Joint Air Agreement of 
March 21, 1941. This estimate was prophetic in its accuracy and called for 
vigorous implementation to meet the worst the enemy could do, as estimated in 
this document. The document says : 

“b. In the past Orange (Japan) has never preceded hostile action by a 
declaration of war. 

“c. A successful, sudden raid against our ships and naval installations on 
Oahu might prevent effective defensive action by our forces in the Western Pacific 
for a long period. 

“d. It appears possibly that Orange (Japan) submarines and/or an Orange fast 
raiding force might arrive in Hawaiian waters with no prior warning from our 
Intelligence Service. ... II (a) Orange might send into this area one or 
more submarines, and/or one or more fast raiding forces composed of carriers 
supported by fast cruisers. . . . Ill (b) It appears that the most likely and 
dangerous form of attack on Oahu would be an air attack. It is believed that at 
present sudh an attack would most likely be launched from one or more carriers, 
which would probably approach inside* of 30 miles. ... (c) In a dawn air 
attack there is a high probability that it would be delivered as a complete 
surprise in spite of any patrols we might be using and that it might find us in a 
condition of readiness under which pursuit would be slow to start . . .” 
(Roberts Record 556-D-F). 

It is also significant that in this estimate of the situation it was stated : 

“Any single submarine attack might indicate the presence of a considerable 
undiscovered surface force, probably composed of fast ships accompanied by a 
carrier.” (Roberts Record 556-F). 

It will be recalled that a submarine appeared off the entrance to Pearl Harbor 
and was sunk at about 6:45 a. m. on December 7, but was not reported by the 
Navy to the Army. Such a report would have beep a sure warning of an hour 
before the attack of what was coming as recognized by paragraph 3 (d) of the 
estimate of the Situation, forming a part of the Mar tin-Bel linger Plan. 

In reviewing the situation as Short knew it in order to judge of the information 
that he had upon which to premise a successful course of action, it is necessary 
both to take into consideration the background in the first chapter and of the 
official communications and official actions of those estimates of the situation 
at the time. 

It will be recalled that Ambassador Grew had warned the State Department 
on January 27 by wire of the possibility of an air attack upon Pearl Harbor. 
This possibility had already been apparently thoroughly considered by the War 
and Navy Departments, and it had been concluded that that was the strongest 
danger to Hawaii. In early January, Admiral Richardson, with the concurrence 
of Admiral Kimmel and General Herron, had written at length to the Navy 
Department on this subject, with particular reference to the weaknesses of the 
Army defenses against air attack. This letter and the resulting correspondence 
between the Secretary of the Navy and the Secretary of War must be read in the 
light of the Joint Army and Navy Defense Plan of 1935, which places upon the 
Army the following mission : 

“b. Army — Hold Oahu against attacks by land, sea and air forces and against 
hostile sympathizers.” 

General Marshall testified, however, as follows : 

“We anticipated, beyond a doubt, Japanese movements in Indo-China and the 
Gulf of Siam, and against the Malay Peninsula. We anticipated also an assault 
on the Philippines. We did not, so far as I recall, anticipate an attack on 
Hawaii; the reason being that we thought, with the addition of more modern 
planes, that the defenses there would be sufficient to make it extremely hazardous 
for the Japanese to attempt such an attack” (R. 9). 

As a result, Secretary of Navy Knox wrote to Secretary of War Stimson on 
Jan. 24, 1941, in part as follows : 

“My dear Mr. Secretary : 

“The security of the U. S. Pacific Fleet while in Pearl Harbor and of the Pearl 
Harbor Naval Base itself, has been under renewed study by the Navy Depart- 
ment and forces afloat for the past several weeks. This re-examination has been, 
in part, prompted by the increased gravity of the situation with respect to Japan, 
and by reports from abroad of successful bombing and torpedo-plane attacks on 
ships while in bases. If war eventuates with Japan, it is believed easily pos- 
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sible that hostilities would be initiated by a surprise attack on the fleet or the 
naval base at Pearl Harbor. 

“In my opinion, the inherent possibility of a major disaster to the fleet or naval 
base warrant taking every step as rapidly as can be done, that will increase the 
joint readiness of the Army and Navy to withstand a raid of the character men- 
tioned above. 

“The dangers envisioned in their order of importance and probability are 
considered to be: 

(1) Air bombing attack 

(2) Air torpedo-plane attack 

(3) Sabotage 

(4) Submarine attack 

(5) Mining 

(6) Bombardment by gunfire 

“Defense for all but the first two appears to have been provided for satisfac- 
torily/’ 

It will be noted that an anxiety of Secretary Knox was as to air attack and 
that he was satisfied that precautions as to sabotage were sufficient by the Army. 
It will be recalled that Admiral Richardson’s letter stimulating this letter of 
Secretary Knox was based on Richardson’s personal inspection and knowledge 
of the Army situation. 

Secretary Knox concludes his letter with the following recommendations to 
the Army : 

“Assign the highest priority to the increase of pursuit aircraft and antiair- 
craft artillery, and the establishment of an air warning net in Hawaii . . . that 
the Army and Navy forces in Oahu agree on appropriate degrees of joint readi- 
ness for immediate action in defense against surprise aircraft raids against 
Pearl Harbor.” 

“(5) That joint exercises, designed to prepare Army and Navy forces in Oahu 
for defense against surprise aircraft raids, be held at least once weekly so long 
as the present uncertainty exists.” 

So this letter clearly outlined the considered judgment then existing that the 
most serious threat was an air attack and that all means should be taken to 
implement against it. 

On February 7, 1941, the Secretary of War replied to this letter of the Secretary 
of the Navy under the subject “Air Defense of Pearl Harbor, Hawaii,” and 
said : 

“In reply to your letter of Jan. 24, 1941, regarding the possibility of surprise 
attacks upon the fleet or naval base at Pearl Harbor, I wish to express complete 
concurrence as to the importance of this matter and of the urgency of our mak- 
ing every possible preparation to meet such a hostile effort . . .” 

“(6) With respect to your other proposals for joint defense, I am forwarding 
a copy of your letter and of this reply to the Commanding General, Hawaiian 
Department, and am directing him to cooperate with the local naval authorities 
in making those measures effective.” 

On the same day another communication was addressed to General Short, and 
this time by General Marshall : 

[231 “Admiral Stark said that Kimmel had written him at length about the 
deficiencies of Navy materiel for the protection of Pearl Harbor. He referred 
specifically to planes and to antiaircraft guns. 

“The risk of sabotage and the risk involved in a surprise raid and by submarine, 
constitute the real peril of the situation. Frankly, I do not see any landing 
threat in the Hawaiian Islands, as long as we have air superiority.” 

And not satisfied with this first letter, General Marshall on March 5, 1941, again 
addressed General Short, saying: 

“I would appreciate your early review of the situation in the Hawaiian Depart- 
ment with regard to defense from air attack. The establishment of a satisfactory 
system of co-ordinating all means available to this end is a matter of first 
priority .” 

And to that General Short replied on March 15, 1941, at length with reference 
to the vulnerability of Hawaii to air attack and the measures being taken to 
meet this situation. He points out that antisabotage measures and suppression 
of local disorders could be handled by battalions of National Guard, which come 
from the islands. The rest of the letter dealt with defenses against air attacks. 
His estimate of the situation was : 
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“The most serious situation with reference to an air attack is the vulnerability 
of both the Army and Navy air fields to the attack/’ 

Short realized the necessity for the dispersion of planes, the use of emergency 
fields on the outlying islands and the preparation of bunkers to protect the 
dispersed planes, as he discusses such a problem at length and its solution 
(R. 21-25). 

On April 14, 1941, Short wrote the Chief of Staff sending him the Joint Coastal 
Frontier Defense Plan, Hawaiian Department and 14th Naval District, Annex No. 
VII, Section VI, Joint Security Measure; Agreement signed by the Commander 
of the Hawaiian Air Force and Commander, Naval Base Defense Air Force to 
implement the above agreement, and Field Orders No. 1-NS (Naval Security) 
putting into effect for the Army the provisions of the Joint Agreement (R. 26-27) . 

He also stated that Admiral Kimmel and Admiral Bloch and himself felt all 
steps had been taken “which make it possible for the Army and Navy Air Forces 
to act together with the unity of command as the situation requires” (R. 27). 28 

This statement was in error at the time it was made, as the agreement could 
not be implemented for lack of means to do so in any material way and there was 
no unity of command, none proposed and none was ever put into effect under these 
agreements. Open hostilities were necessary to make the agreement operative. 

This communication was acknowledged by General Marshall on May 5. 

This brings us to the estimate of the air situation thus transmitted to the 
Chief of Staff on April 14 as indicating the best judgment in estimating the 
situation by General Martin and Admiral Bellinger and approved by General 
Short and Admirals Kimmel and Bloch. 

It is a familiar premise of military procedure in estimating .a situation to 
select the most dangerous and disastrous type of attack the enemy may make 
and devote your primary efforts to meeting this most serious of the attacks 
(R. 1121, 2662). In the present instance, it was clearly recognized, not only 
in the foregoing correspondence, but in this formal joint estimate by the Army 
and Navy of the situation, that the most serious attack to he met hy the Army 
and Navy teas an air attack hy Japan. Herewith is the following statement from 
that estimate signed by the Army and Navy through General Martin and Ad- 
miral Bellinger and approved by Kimmel, Short and Bloch. This estimate is 
prophetic in its accuracy arid uncanny in its analysis of the enemy's intention. 

“2. Assumptions. ... 

c. The Hawaiian Air Force is primarily concerned with the destruction of 
hostile carriers in this vicinity before they approach within range of Oahu 
where they can launch their bombardment aircraft for a raid or attack 
on Oahu. 

e. Our most likely enemy, Orange, can probably employ a maximum of six 
carriers against Oahu. . . . 

c. . . . The early morning attack is, therefore, the best plan of action 
open to the enemy. 

“2. a. The most favorable plan of action open to the enemy, and the action upon 
which we should base our plans of operation is the early morning attack iri 
which the enemy must make good the following time schedule : 

(1) Cross circle 881 nautical miles from Oahu at dawn of the day before 
attack. 

(3) Launch his planes 233 nautical miles from Oahu at dawn the day of 
the attack 

“4. . . . The sole purpose of the existence of the military establishment on 
Oahu, ground, and air, is for the defense of Oahu as an outlying naval base. . . . 

“It has been said, and it is a popular belief, that Hawaii is the strongest out- 
lying naval base in the world and could, therefore, withstand indefinitely attacks 
and attempted invasions. Plans based on such convictions are inherently weak 
and tend to create a false sense of security with the consequent unpreparedness 
for offensive action.” 


C. CRITICAL PERIOD: OCT. 1 TO DEC. 7, 1941 

1. Vital Messages . — In view of the foregoing, the estimate of the situation 
showed that an all-out attack by air was the judgment of the best military and 
naval minds in Hawaii. Under established military doctrine, that called for 
preparation for this worst eventuality. (R. 436-437) Short so admitted that 
this was the correct procedure (R. 436-437). 


28 Excerpts from letter dated April 14, 1941 (R. 27). 
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The contrast between the written statements of many of the responsible actors 
in this matter prior to Pearl Harbor and after Pearl Harbor, as to their esti- 
mate of an air attack by Japan on Oahu, is startling. 

The Secretary of the Navy wrote on Jan. 24, 1941, to the Secretary of War : 

“The dangers envisaged in their order of importance and probability are 
considered to be : 

“(1) air bombing attack. 

“(2) air torpedo attack. 

“(3) sabotage” (Roberts Record, 1824-1825). 

However, when Secretary of the Navy arrived in Hawaii a few days after 
December 7, following the Japanese attack, Admiral Pye testified his (Secretary 
Knox) first remarks was : “No one in Washington expected an attack — even Kelly 
Turner.” Admiral Kelly Turner was in the War Plans Division of the Navy and 
was the most aggressive-minded of all (R. 1070). 

General Marshall, in a letter to General Short on Feb. 7, 1941, said : 

“The risk of sabotage and the risk involved in a surprise raid by air and sub- 
marine constitute the real perils of the situation” (R. 17) 

On Oct. 7, 1944, General Marshall testified before this Board : 

“We did not, so far as I recall, anticipate an attack upon Hawaii (R. 9). 

[241 It will be recalled that Admiral Bellinger and General Martin were 
responsible for the Joint Estimate, particularly with reference to air, and this 
was based upon the Joint Hawaiian Coastal Frontier, Defense Plan. In that esti- 
mate they put attack by air as the primary threat against Hawaii. 

Contrast what Admiral Bellinger said on this record : 

“If anyone knew the attack was coming, why, I assume they would have been 
in a functioning status” (R. 1626). 

Contrast what General Martin said : 

“I didn’t see any more danger from attack than General Short did, that is from 
a surprise attack with the information we had” (R. 1827). 

Admiral Kimmel said : 

“We had no reason to believe, from any intelligence we had, that the Japanese 
were going to make an air attack on Pearl Harbor or even that any attack was 
going to be made on Pearl Harbor” (R. 1771). 

The foregoing statement by Kimmel was in 1944 before this Board, whereas 
the joint agreements he entered into with the Army and the instructions from the 
Secretary of the Navy as well as his own recommendations to the Secretary of 
the Navy show that an air attack was the principal concern. 

Likewise, Admiral Bloch, who signed the Joint Air Agreement based on the 
air estimate of Bellinger and Martin, testified as follows : 

“General Frank. Was the attack a complete surprise to you? 

“Admiral Bloch. Yes, sir” (R. 1518). 

General Short was the signer of the agreements specifying the air attack as a 
primary threat and he had received the Marshall letter q£ February 7, 1941, and 
similar letters of General Marshall, and had replied setting forth in letters that 
the air attack was his primary concern. 

Witness what General Short says on this record to the contrary : 

“General Grtxnert. Was the attack of December 7 a complete surprise to you? 

“General Short. It was” (R. 536). 

We must therefore conclude that the responsible authorities, the Secretary of 
the Navy and the Chief of Staff in Washington, down to the Generals and Ad- 
mirals in Hawaii, all expected an air attack before Pearl Harbor. As a general 
statement, when testifying after the Pearl Harbor attack, they did not expect 
it. 

Apparently the only person who was not surprised was the Secretary of War, 
Mr. Stimson, who testified : 

“Well, I was not surprised” (R. 4072). 

Short’s Standard Operating Procedure, which he had formulated with his staff 
in July and finally put into complete form on Nov. 5, 1941 (R. 333) had been 
sent to the Chief of Staff (R. 431). General Marshall wrote General Short on 
October 10 that it had just come to his attention and that upon an examination of 
the Standard Operating Procedure of the Hawaiian Department, dated July 14, 
containing those three alerts, “I am particularly concerned with missions assigned 
to air units” (R. 29). 

He objected to the assignment to the Hawaiian Air Force of the mission of 
defending Schofield Barracks and all airfields on Oahu against sabotage and 
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ground attacks, and with providing a provisional battalion of 500 men for military 
police duty. He thereby clearly warned General Short that the Air Force should 
not be used for antisabotage, for General Marshall further said in his letter : 

“This (the action of using the Air Force for anti-sabotage duty) seems incon- 
sistent with the emphasis we are placing on air strength in Hawaii, particularly in 
view of the. fact that only minimum operating and maintenance personnel have 
been provided” (R. 29). 

General Short replied on October 14, as follows : 

“The plan was to use them (Air Force personnel) for guarding certain essen- 
tial utilities. . . . However, this will be unnecessary as the Legislature has just 
passed the Home Guard Bill, which will go into effect very soon.” 

General Marshall again wrote General Short on the 28th of October, and 
in it he clearly indicated to Short that he should change his alert plan (of which 
there was no proof that he ever did) and only use the Air Force for guard dur- 
ing the last stage when the Air Force as such had been destroyed and a hostile 
landing effected. General Marshall further indicated that no potential ground 
duty should be used as an excuse for not continuing the specific Air Force train- 
ing, saying : 

“I suggest that you prepare a separate phase of your alert plan based on 
the assumption that the Air Force has been destroyed and a hostile landing 
effected. This plan could provide for the use of the necessary Air Corps per- 
sonnel for ground defense and afford a means of indoctrinating them in ground 
defense tactics. It should, however, for the present at least, be subordinated to 
their own specific training requirements. 

“It would appear that the best' policy would be to allow them to concentrate 
on technical Air Corps training until they have completed their expansion pro- 
gram and have thjeir feet on the ground as far as tl^eir primary mission is 
concerned” (R. 30). 

Here, again, General Marshall cautioned Short to use his Air Force for its 
normal purposes and not upon antisabotage guard duty, and emphasizes that 
the use of the Air Force must be free and unfettered. 

On October 16 Short received the following Navy message : 

“The following is a paraphrase of a dispatch from the C. N. O. which I have 
been directed to pass to you. Quote: ‘Japanese Cabinet resignation creates a 
grave situation. If a new Cabinet is formed it will probably be anti-American 
and extremely nationalistic. If the Konoye Cabinet remains it will operate 
under a new mandate which will not include reapproachment with the United 
States. Either way hostilities between Japan and Russia are strongly possible. 
Since Britain and the United States are held responsible by Japan for her 
present situation there is also a possibility that Japan may attack these two 
powers. In view of these possibilities you will take due precautions including 
such preparatory deployments as will not disclose strategic intention nor con- 
stitute provocative action against Japan” (R. 279). 

On Oct. 18, 1941, a radiogram was sent by the War Department to the Com- 
manding General, Hawaiian Department, reading as follows : 

“Following War Department estimate of Japanese situation for your informa- 
tion. Tension between the United States and Japan remains strained but no 
abrupt change in Japanese foreign policy appears imminent” (R. 4258). 

This message was dated Oct. 18, 1941, according to the Gerow statement, 
Exhibit 63, but in the copy of communications produced by General Marshall, 
the same message was dated Oct. 20, 1941, as #266. 

On October 28, General Marshall wrote General Short as to details of the 
training of the air corps personnel. 

On November 24 the Chief of Naval Operations sent the Commander in Chief, 
Pacific Fleet, a message that Short thinks he saw, reading as follows : 

“There are very doubtful chances of a favorable outcome of negotiations with 
Japan. This situation, coupled with statements of Nippon Government and 
movements of their naval and military force is, in our opinion, that a surprise 
aggresive movement in any direction , including an attack on the Philippines 
[2o] or Guam, is a possibility. The Chief of Staff has seen this dispatch and 
concurs and requests action . . . inform senior Army officers in respective areas 
utmost secrecy is necessary in order not to complicate the already tense situation 
or precipitate Japan action” (R. 4258). 

On Nov. 26, 1941, the following secret cablegram was sent to the Commanding 
General, Hawaiian Department: 

“It is desired following instructions be given pilots of two B-24s on special 
photo mission. Photograph Jaluit Island in the Caroline Group while simul- 
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taneously making visual reconnaissance. Information is desired as to location 
and number of guns, aircraft, airfields, barracks, camps, and naval vessels 
including submarines . . . before they depart Honolulu insure that both B-24s 
are fully supplied with ammunition for guns” (It 4259). 

On November 27 the Chief of Naval Operations sent to the Commander in Chief, 
Pacific Fleet, a message which was delivered by the liaison officer, Lieutenant 
Burr, to G-3 of General Short, which reads as follows : 

“Consider this dispatch a war warning. The negotiations with Japan in an 
effort to stabilize conditions in the Pacific have ended. Japan is expected to 
make an aggressive move within the next few days. An amphibious expedition 
against either the Philippines, Thai, or Kra Peninsula or possibly Borneo is 
Indicated by the number and equipment of Japanese troops and the organization 
of their naval task forces. You will execute a defensive deployment in prepara- 
tion for carrying out the tasks assigned in WPL 46 only. Guam, Samoa and 
Continental Districts have been directed to take appropriate measures against 
sabotage. A similar warning is being sent by the War Department. Inform 
naval district and Army authorities. British to be informed by Spenavo” 
(E. 1775). 

And on the same day the Chief of Staff sent the following radio to the Com- 
manding General, Hawaiian Department : 

No. 472. “Negotiations with Japanese appear to be terminated to all practical 
purposes with only the barest possibilities that the Japanese Government might 
come back and offer to continue. Japanese future action unpredictable but 
hostile action possible at any moment. If hostilities cannot, repeat cannot, be 
avoided, the U. S. desires that Japan commit the first overt act. This policy 
should not, repeat not, be construed as restricting you to a course of action that 
might jeopardize your defense. Prior to hostile Japanese action, you are directed 
to undertake such reconnaissance and other measures as you deem necessary 
but these measures should be carried out so as not, repeat not, to alarm the civil 
population or disclose intent. Report measures taken. Should hostilities occur, 
you will carry out task assigned in Rainbow Five as far as they pertain to Japan. 
Limit dissemination of this highly secret information to minimum essential 
officers” (R. 280-281, 4259-4260) . 29 

This completes the pattern of the communications and information that was 
in Short’s possession when he made the fatal decision to elect the antisabotage 
Alert No. 1 and not select either Alert No. 2 or No. 3, which would have constituted 
the defense against the most serious attack that could be made upon him in view 
of the previous estimate of the situation and warnings he had received from all 
quarters of ari air raid. 80 

On the same day, Nov. 27, 1941, but after his decision to select Alert No. 1 and 
the sending of a reply to the message, Short received from G-2, War Department, 
through his G-2, Hawaiian Department, the following message : 

“Advise only the C. G. and the C. of S. It appears that the conference with the 
Japanese has ended in an apparent deadlock. Acts of sabotage and espionage 
probable. Also possibilities that hostilities may begin ” (R. 4260). 

Short was asked what were his reasons for his action. The following colloquy 
is important : 

“General Frank. I would like to develop this thought for just a minute. This is 
in consideration generally of military operations. In estimating the situation 
with which a military commander is confronted, our teachings in the military 
establishment generally have been along the lines of taking all information that 
is available, evaluating it and using it as,a guide. Is that correct? 

“General Short. Yes. 

“General Frank. That is in accordance with our Leavenworth teaching, our 
War College teaching and our actual practice, in the organization. Now, in 
coming to a decision on military disposition and general practice in the Army, 
Army teachings, as perhaps Army tradition, indicate that a commander should 
prepare for enemy action of what character? 

“General Short. The worst. 


29 A full discussion of the message follows : 

30 Significant naval messages from the Chief of Naval Operations to the Commander in 
Chief Pacific Fleet, under dates of Dec. 3, 4, and 6, 1941, relating to the destruction of 
codes and secret documents by Japanese consulates and instructions regarding destruction 
of similar means of our own evidently never reached General Short (R. 424-425). 
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“General Frank. The worst. Now, can you tell me why that was not done in 
this instance? 

“General Shobt. Everything indicated to me that the War Department did not 
believe that there was going to be anything more than sabotage ; and, as I have 
explained, we had a very serious training proposition w T ith the Air Corps par- 
ticularly, that if we went into Alert No. 2 or 3 instead of No. 1 at the time that 
we couldn’t meet the requirements on the Philippine ferrying business. Also the 
fact that they told me to report the action taken unquestionably had an influence 
because when I reported action and there was no comment that my action was 
too little or too much I was a hundred percent convinced that they agreed with it. 
They had a lot more information than I had’’ * * * (R. 436-437). 

“General Fbank. All right. Now, you have given considerable testimony about 
how you arrived at your conclusion of the adequateness of Alert No. 1, and in 
general, may we say that you came to this conclusion as a result of your faith 
in the effectiveness of naval operations and the influence of Naval opinion and 
to a certain . extent of the. line of thought as a result of what was contained in 
messages between the 16th of November and the 27th ? 

“General Short. Yes, sir. And that was later confirmed by, may I add, actions 
of the War Department in not replying to my message and stating they wanted 
more, and in sending planes without any ammunition. 

“General Frank. All right. Did you feel that the wording of messages coming 
in there to you indicated an effort toward a supervisory control? 

“General Short. I thought that it indicated very definitely two things : That 
they wanted me to be extremely careful and not have an incident with the 
Japanese population that would arouse Japan, and the other thing was not to 
violate territorial laws in my eagerness to carry out defensive measures. 

“General Frank. The question has arisen in the minds of the Board as to why, 
when that air estimate anticipated just exactly what happened, steps were not 
taken to meet it. I assume that the answer 

“General Short. You mean the estimate of the year — you mean the year before? 

“General Frank. No. The Martin-Bellinger estimate. 

“General Short. Oh. 

“General Frank. Of 1941. 

“General Short. Yes. 

“General Frank. I assume the answer is the answer that you gave to the 
question asked two or three questions back. 

[ 26 ] “General Short. Yes” (R. 471-472). 

General Short within an hour after receiving the message from the Chief of Staff 
of November 27 ordered the No. 1 Alert, which continued up to the attack on 
December 7 (R. 282). His message in reply to General Marshall was: 

“Report Department alerted to prevent sabotage. Liaison with Navy. REUARD 
four seventy two Nov. 27th’’ (R. 38, 286). 

The indorsements so appearing on this reply are as follows : In the handwrit- 
ing of the Secretary of War there appear the words “Noted HLS,’’ written in 
pen : “Noted — Chief of Staff,’’ stamped by a rubber stamp on the message with- 
out initials; and a rubber stamp “Noted, WPD’’ (in red ink) followed by pen 
initials “L.T.G.” (R. 38, 4287). 

An examination of the wire received from General MacArthur, in response to 
a similar message sent to General Short, 31 shows the same indorsements, includ- 
ing “Noted — Chief of Staff,” with a rubber stamp but not initials. However, this 
message has written in General Marshall’s handwriting the words “To Secretary 
of War, GCM.” This indorsement does not appear on the following message that 
came from Short. ( See General Marshall’s explanation below. ) 

The message from Short to the Chief of Staff indicates that it was the “Action 
Copy” as noted in pencil at its foot “OCS/18136-120.” 

When questioned about this vital message, the Chief of Staff said : 

“General Russell. Subsequently General Short sent a reply to that message in 
which he refers to the November 27 message from you over your signature by 


31 On November 27th the War Department sent messages similar to one sent to General 
Short, to MacArthur in the Philippines, Andrews in Panama, and DeWitt on the West 
Coast, each of which called for a report of measures taken. All replies except that from 
Short indicated the taking of measures of greater security than those envisaged in the 
Hawaiian Alert No. 1. 
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message from you over your signature by number. That message of General 
Short reporting action merely states : 

“ ‘Report Department alerted to prevent sabotage. Liaison with Navy 
REURAD four seven two twenty-seventh.’ 

“The original of General Short’s report indicates that it was initialed by 
Secretary Stimson and has a stamp ‘Noted — Chief of Staff,’ and was initialed by 
General Gerow. 

“The Board has been interested to know the procedure in your office as it relates 
to stamping documents which do not bear your signaure. Does that indicate that 
you did or did not see those messages? 

“General Marshall. Well, I think if you look at the preceding message from 
the Philippines you will find that same rubber stamp on there, ‘Noted — Chief of 
Staff.’ 

“General Russell. That is true. 

“General Marshall. And you will find it at the top of the message. You will 
find my initials. 

“General Russell. Yes ; I do see them. 

“General Marshall. But not on the other one. I do not know about that. I 
do not know what the explanation is. I initial them all; that is my practice. 
One goes to the particular section that has the responsibility for working on it, 
which in this case was the War Plans. Division, now the Operations Division, 
and then one comes to me. I initial it and then it goes out to the record. Where 
I think the Secretary of War ought to see it, and if he is not in the distribution, 
I check it to him. ^Phere I think there is somebody else that should be notified, 
I indicate on the face of my copy who else is to be informed of this. As a matter 
of routine one agency is charged with the execution of the matter pertaining to 
the message. But in this particular case I do not know. I have no recollection 
at all. 

“General Russell. The fact that it reached the Secretary of War’s office and 
was by him initialed — would that or not indicate that you had sent it up to him 
or that it might have been sent up to him by someone else? 

“General Marshall. In this connection I invite your attention to the fact that' 
this was filed behind a message from General MacArthur. I note that I did not 
initial it. They evidently came in together. 

“General Russell. If they were together you might or might not have seen 
them? 

“General Marshal. I have no recollection at all. The presumption would be 
that I had seen it” (R. 38-40). 

No one of these persons, or any of their subordinates, have any record, either 
internally in the War Department or externally, of any message to Short showing 
the slightest exception taken to his course of action. It will be noted as to the 
Chief of Staff, that while he did not initial the Short reply, he did initial the top 
message from General MacArthur on the same subject, and apparently they both 
went together to the Secretary of War, as they had come at substantially the 
same time in answer to the same message from the Chief of Staff. The inference 
from General Marshall’s testimony is that possibly he only initialed the top one, 
but that is speculation, as he said, “I do not know what the explanation is.” 
(R. 39) 

2. Analysis of the Situation from November 2 If to November 27 . — The vital 
message of November 27, No. 472, heretofore quoted as having been sent by the 
Chief of Staff to the Commanding General, Hawaiian Department, can be under- 
stood and its proper place in this narrative determined only when we know the 
events which led up to its being sent; when we know by whom drafted and by 
what procedure the drafting was accomplished ; and the circumstances under 
which it was forwarded. Its relationship to surrounding circumstances and 
other documents must also be understood before we proceed to analyze the 
message and the meaning of each part of it. 32 


83 The Secretary of War has cleared some ambiguity in this record, and an ambiguity m 
the White Papers by defining with precision the War Council. There were really three 
bodies that were closely referred to from time to time by this title. The true War Council 
was that established under the National Defense Act of 1920, solely within the War Depart- 
ment. The second body was that created by the Secretary of War, Mr. Stimson, and the 
Secretary of the Navy, Mr. Knox, when they entered into their positions, by w T hich they 
gathered* together at regular intervals with the Secretary of State, and sometimes with 
General Marshall and Admiral Stark. The third group was that which joined the Presi- 
dent at fairly regular intervals, consisting of the President, the Secretary of State, 
Secretary of War, Secretary of the Navy, and from time to time General Marshall and 
Admiral Stark, and occasionally, General Arnold. (R. 4041-4042-4043-4044, 4047- 
4048, 5-6) 
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The War Council met on the 25th of November, 1941. Fortunately, we have the 
advantage of the contemporaneous diary of the Secretary of War, Mr. Stimson, 
who was pictured in his diary with great clarity and precision the events as they 
transpired, which were material to this issue. This diary reads : 

“At 9 :30 Knox and I met in Hull’s office for our meeting of three. Hull showed 
us the proposal for a three months’ truce which he was going to lay before the 
Japanese today or tomorrow. It adequately safeguarded all our interests, I 
thought, as we read it, but I don’t think that there is any chance of the Japa- 
nese accepting it because it was so drastic. ... We were an hour and a 
half with Hull, and then I went back to the Department, and I got hold of 
Marshall. Then at 12 o’clock \ went to the White House, where we were until 
nearly half past one. At the meeting were Hull, Knox, Marshall, Stark, and my- 
self. There the President brought up the relations with the Japanese. He brought 
up the event that we were likely to be attacked perhaps as soon as — perhaps 
next Monday, for the Japs are notorious for making an attack without warning, 
and [ 27 ] the question was what we should do. We conferred on the gen- 
eral problem” (R. 4050-4051). 

This was the end of the discussions on the 25th of November, 1941 (R. 4050- 
4051), with the exception that when the Secretary of War returned to his office, 
he found a G-2 message' that a Japanese expedition had started southward, 
south of Formosa ; and he at once called Mr. Hull and sent him copies of the 
report and a copy to the President. 

On the following day, Nov. 26, 1941, the diary continues : VHull told me over 
the telephone this morning that he had about made up his mind not to make 
the proposition that Knox and I passed on the other day (the 25th) to the Japa- 
nese, but to kick the whole thing over and to tell them that he had no other 
proposition at all” (R. 4051-4052). 

There is some proof that, before General Marshall left Washington for North 
Carolina on maneuvers on the afternoon of the 26th, he had drafted in the rough 
a proposed message to General Short apprising him of the situation as it was 
developed. General Gerow, Chief of the War Plans Division, testifies that he 
believes he discussed such a draft with General Marshall. (R. 4244-4246.) 

General Marshall was away on the 27th and returned on the 28th, at which 
time he saw the complete draft of the message of the 27th together with the 
report from General Gerow of the events during the 27th which we are now 
about to relate. (R. 36-37.) 

Before the closing of the story of the 26th, Mr. Stimson- defines it as : 

“The 26th was the day he (Hull) told me he was in doubt whether he would 
go on with it” (R. 4051-4052^053). 

What the" Secretary of State appears to have done was to have his conference 
with the Japanese Ambassadors and to hand to them the “Ten Points.” As 
Ambassador Grew testifies, the Japanese considered these “Ten Points” to be an 
ultimatum. (R. 4221.) Whether or not the Secretary of State considers now 
that this is not an ultimatum (see his letter of Sept. 28, 1943), nevertheless, the 
Japanese did so consider it and acted upon it as such by notifying the task force, 
which as the evidence shows was waiting at Tankan Bay, to start the movement 
against Hawaii, and it did move out on the 27th-28th of November. As well put 
by Ambassador Grew : 

“Naturally, they (the Japanese) had all their plans made for years before- 
hand, in the case of war with America. They were very foresighted in those re- 
spects, and they had their plans drawn up probably right down to the last detail ; 
but as for the moment at which the button was touched, I don’t myself know 
exactly how long it would have taken their carriers to get from where they were 
to the point at which they attacked Pearl Harbor ; but it has always been my 
belief that it was about the time of the receipt of Mr. Hull’s memorandum of 
November 26 that the button was touched” (R. 4215) . 

On the morning of the 27th of November 1941, Mr. Stimson’s diary reads: 

“The first thing in the morning, I called up Hull to find out what his final 
decision had been with the Japanese — whether he had handed them the new pro- 
posal which we passed on tw T o or three days ago or whether, as he suggested 
yesterday, he had broken the whole matter off. He told me now he had broken 
the whole matter off. As he put it, :l have washed my hands of it, and it is now 
in the hands of you and Knox, the Army and Navy.’ ” 

Then the Secretary of War states : 

“I then called up the President and talked with him about it.” 
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He (Stimson) then approved the orders presented to him by General Arnold 
to move two large planes over the Mandated Islands to take pictures. (R. 4033.) 

The Secretary related that General Marshall “is down at the maneuvers to- 
day,” and “Knox and Admiral Stark came over and conferred with me and 
General Gerow.” At this point he says : 

“A draft memorandum from General Marshall and Admiral Stark to the Presi- 
dent was examined, and the question of the need for further time was discussed” 
(R. 4054). 

This is the memorandum asking the President not to precipitate an ultimatum 
with the Japanese and to give the Army and Navy more time within which to 
prepare ; but it was too late, as the die had been cast by the Secretary of State 
in handing the “Ten Points” counterproposals to the Japanese on the previous 
day, which was, as the Secretary of State remarked, “washing his hands of the 
matter.” 

When Ambassador Grew so testified he apparently did not know of the very 
complete evidence in this record of the movement of the Japanese task force 
starting on the 27th-28th from Tanken Bay to the attack. Mr. Hull’s statement 
on this subject is of interest : 

“I communicated on November 26 to the Japanese spokesman — who were 
urgently calling for a reply to their proposals of November 20— what became the 
last of this Government’s counterproposals. ... It will thus be seen that the 
document under reference did not constitute in any sense an ultimatum.” (Letter 
from Secretary of State to the Army Pearl Harbor Board, Sept. 28, 1944.) 

3. The Drafting of the Message #^72 of the 27th . — We now turn to the drafting 
of the message of the 27th as related by the Secretary of War, Mr. Stimson, and 
other witnesses. The first meeting was between Mr. Stimson, General Bryden and 
General Gerow. (R. 4239-4240). A second meeting between Secretary Stimson, 
Secretary Knox, Admiral Stark and General Gerow was held later in the day. 
(R. 4240) As the diary of Mr. Stimson says : 

“But the main question at this meeting was over the message that we shall 
send to MacArthur. We have already sent him a quasi-alert or the first signal 
for an alert ; and now, on talking with the President this morning over the tele- 
phone, I suggested and he approved the idea that we should send the final alert, 
namely, that he should be on the qui vive for any attack, and telling him how the 
situation was.” (R. 4055) To continue with the diary : 

“So Gerow and Stark and I went over the proposed message to him (Mr, Stim- 
son here verabally testified — ‘We were sending the messages to four people, not 
only MacArthur, but Hawaii, Panama, and Alaska’). So Gerow and Stark and I 
went over the proposed message to him from Marshall very carefully, finally got 
it into shape, and with the help of a telephone talk I had with Hhll I got the 
exact statement from him of what the situation was.” (R. 4056) 

The Secretary of War then stated : 

“The thing that I was anxious to do was to be sure that we represented with 
correctness and accuracy what the situation was between the two governments, 
and this part I got from Hull, as I said, by telephone, to be sure I was right.” 
(R. 4056) 

The two sentences which the Secretary of War apparently wrote in the message 
of the 27th were these : 

“Negotiations with Japan appear to be terminated to all practical purposes 
with only the barest possibilities that the" Japanese Government might come back 
and offer to continue. Japanese future action unpredictable but hostile action 
possible at any moment.” 83 
The Secretary continues his testimony: 

“That was what I was interested in getting out at the time, because that had 
been a decision which I had heard from the President, as I have just read, and I 
had gotten the exact details of the situation between the State Department and 
the envoys from Mr. Hull ; [28] and, as I pointed out here, the purpose in 

my mind, as I quote my talk with the President, was to send a final alert, namely, 
that the man should be on the qui vive for any attack, and telling him how the 
situation was here” (R. 5046). 


83 However, General Gerow (R. 4247) testified that he believed that the sentence, 
“Japanese future action Unpredictable but hostile action possible at anv moment ” was 
Inserted by him or Colonel Bundy. 
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The task that the Secretary of War was engaged upon was normally that of 
the Chief of Staff. Mr. Stimson said : 

“That is why I was in this matter. Marshall was away. I had had a decision 
from the President on that subject, and I regarded it as my business to do 
what I of course normally do : to see that the message as sent was framed in 
accordance with the facts’’ (R. 4057). 

The message to Hawaii now under consideration of the 27th has indorsed 
upon it, “Shown to the Secretary of War’’ (R. 4057). 

The Secretary testified : 

“I went over very carefully the whole message. * * * And I saw it after it 

was finally drawn, as was shown by the memorandum there” (R. 4058). 

With reference to the other meeting that took place on the 27th in the draft- 
ing of his message, #472, General Gerow’s testimony is that at the meeting with 
the Secretary of War the first two sentences, reported by the Secretary of War 
as being drafted by him, were sentences which were softened by instructions or 
information furnished by the Secretary of State in a conversation over the tele- 
phone with the Secretary of War the morning of the 27th (R. 4247). General 
Gerow testifies that the sentence so softened originally read “Negotiations with 
Japan have been terminated” (R. 4270). 

The sentence, “Japanese future action unpredictable but hostile action pos- 
sible at any moment” was put in by General Gerow or Colonel Bundy (R. 4247). 

The sentence, “If hostilities cannot, repeat cannot, be avoided, the United 
States desires that Japan commit the first overt act,” was thus phrased because 
as Gerow said he testified before the Roberts Commission: 

“We pointed out in the message the possible danger of attack and directed 
reconnaissance and other necessary measures without fully carrying into effect 
the provisions of this plan, which would have required hostile action against 
Japan, and the President had definitely stated that, he wanted Japan to commit 
the first overt act” (R. 4251^1252). 

The next sentence: “This policy should not, repeat not, be construed as re- 
stricting you to a course of action that might jeopardize your defense” was in- 
serted by General Gerow or by Colonel Bundy. The purpose of this language was 
to insure freedom of action to the Commanding General of the Hawaiian De- 
partment (R. 4252). 

General Gerow said that there had been no discussion of the ambiguity of 
the message or its apparent conflicting instructions as a “Do-or-Don’t” message 
(R. 4252). 

He said that nothing in the message told General Short about the relations 
between the American Government and the Japanese Empire (R. 4256). The sole 
information passed on to General Short by the War Department from October 20 
to November 27 about what the soldier calls “enemy information” was in this 
particular message (R. 4263). The only previous message that Short had had 
of the international situation from the War Department was on October 20, 
which read : 34 85 

“Following War Department estimate of Japanese situation for your in- 
formation. Tension between the United States and Japan remains strained but 
no abrupt change in Japanese foreign policy appears imminent” (R. 4264). 

The sentence: “This policy should not be construed as restricting you to a 
course of action that might jeopardize your defense” was put in by the War 
Plans Division (R. 4271). 

With reference to the phrase, “You are directed to take such reconnaissance 
and other measures as you deem necessary.” Apparently at that time no investi- 
gation was made by the War Department to ascertain just what means General 
Short had of conducting the reconnaissance; but aside from this fault, the 
fact is that General Short did have some planes plus radar to conduct a degree 
of reconnaissance. The record shows he did not fully and gainfully employ 
these means for this purpose. General Short was recalled at substantially the 


34 However, General Gerow testified (R. 4258) that there was a Navy Department 
message of November 24 which contained information of the Japanese situation and 
indicated possible Japanese aggressive action and which directed the Commander in Chief 
Pacific Fleet to inform General Short of its contents. 

45 Information gleaned by the Board indicates that G-2, War Department, on Nov 3 
1941, sent a letter to G-2, Hawaiian Department, in which was set forth the prophecy of 
war between Japan and the United States in December, 1941, or February, 1942 as made 
by a prominent Japanese. 
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end of all the testimony and questions on this point. Short’s position on this 
message was that the direction to him to conduct reconnaissance was a futile 
directive and that it indicated to him that the man who wrote the message was 
entirely unfamiliar with the fact, “that the Navy was responsible for long- 
distance reconnaissance.” 

He said this was “in spite of the fact that the Chief of Staff had approved 
that plan that provided for that, whoever wrote the message was not familiar 
with it, or it had slipped his mind that it was the Navy and not the Army that 
was responsible” (R. 4486-4437). 

He said when questioned as to why he did not call attention to this matter 
in his reply to the War Department : 

“I think if the War Department had intended to abrogate that agreement, 
they would have told me so.” 

He said he based everything on the responsibility of the Navy for long dis- 
tance reconnaissance, because it had been approved by the Chief of Staff and 
the Chief of Naval Operations (R. 4438). 

He could not explain why he failed to use his own reconnaissance aircraft even 
though the agreement was not actually in effect at that time or the War Depart- 
ment had overlooked the agreement, because he says, as elsewhere admitted, 
that the Army and Navy agreement was not to go into effect until hostilities, or 
their equivalent, had occurred. His reconnaissance planes were still under his 
control and could have been used by him to carry out this direct order in this 
message. 

For instance, the following colloquy occurred : 

“62. General Grunert. You might clear up two additional points. First, we 
will take up the point that you have brought out, there, that the War Department 
had evidently overlooked the agreement that your command had with the Navy, 
as to distant reconnaissance. Did you call the War Department’s attention 
to the fact, when you were ordered to make reconnaissance, about that agree- 
ment? 

General Short. I did not, but I reported to them exactly what I was doing. 

“63. General Grunert. Then you considered your report the answer to that? 

“General Short. They called on me for a report. If they had not called on me 
for a report, I think the situation would have been quite different; but they 
definitely told me to ‘report action taken,’ which I did; and I heard nothing 
further from them. 

“64. General Grunert. We have had testimony before the Board, from a mem- 
ber of the Navy, calling the Board’s attention to the fact that this Joint Hawaiian 
Coastal Frontier Defense Plan was not operative until an emergency arose, and 
apparently the emergency, or the imminency of such an emergency, [ 29 ] 
was not agreed to, locally, to make the provisions operative. With that under- 
standing, was it the Navy’s business to conduct long-distance reconnaissance, 
prior to such an emergency? 

“General Short. If the emergency existed it was their business ; if it did not 
exist, there was no necessity. 

“65. General Grunert. Then, when do you judge the emergency came about? 

“General Short. It very definitely came about at 7 : 55 on the morning of the 
7th” (R. 4438-4439). 

This is sufficient in itself to clearly demonstrate that Short was not taking the 
action which he could and should have taken or either more fully carrying out the 
order, or of specifically and definitely reporting the complete circumstances of his 
inability to do so. He did not call the attention of the War Department to what 
was an apparent misunderstanding on its part. He was relying upon the Navy 
reconnaissance without any reasonably energetic inquiry to ascertain the correct- 
ness of his assumption that the Navy was conducting long-distance reconnaissance. 
He has no adequate explanation for not using the radar 24 hours a day (which 
was in full operation Sunday prior to December 7) after getting the message of 
the 27th, and which was used continuously after December 7 (R. 4441-4444). 
For some time after December 7 the situation as to the dearth of spare parts was 
the same as before December 7. 

The Secretary of War did not know the authorship of the part, “Report meas- 
ures taken . . . Limit dissemination ... to minimum essential officers” (R. 
4071 ) . He said he knew it was there and he understood it. 

There were two conferences with the Secretary of War, one at 9: 30 the morn- 
ing of the 27th, and one later in the day. At the first conference, the Secretary of 
War, General Bryden, Deputy Chief of Staff, and General Gerow were there. 
At that time General Gerow received instructions with reference to the prepara- 
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tion of the message. He then consulted Admiral Stark (R. 4239-4240). The 
second conference took place later with Secretary Knox, Admiral Stark, and 
Mr. Stimson (R. 4240). General Bryden has testified that although he was 
Deputy Chief of Staff, and Acting Chief of Staff in General Marshall’s absence, 
he does not remember the message nor the conference thereon (R. 900). While 
the Chief of Staff reviewed the message of the 27th on the 28th, it is unfortunate 
that during this critical period he was off on maneuvers in North Carolina and 
missed the drafting of the message which was the composite work of a number of 
people, which may account for its confusing and conflicting tenor. Possibly had 
he been present, the Marshall-Stark memorandum might have reached the Presi- 
dent in time to have influenced the momentous decisions of November 26. 

It is equally obvious that the November 27 message was the only message that 
attempted to translate the long and tempestuous course of events terminating in 
the counterproposals on the 26th of November to Japan. 

No other picture of the situation was given to Short, except in this message. 
It is apparent that the message of November 27 was entirely inadequate to 
properly and adequately translate to Short’s mind the background of events 
that had been taking place. While this does not excuse Short, it does necessitate 
an assessment for the responsibility on others. 

The three principal major generals who were commanders under Short have 
testified that they received substantially nothing by way of information as to 
the international situation except what they read in the newspapers. The fact 
that the newspapers were urgent and belligerent in their tone was discounted 
by them, because they were not receiving any confirmatory information from the 
War Department through Short. Information that was of tremendous value 
both as to content and substance, which the Secretary of State, Secretary of War, 
Chief of Staff, and other high officers of the War Department had, was not 
transmitted to Short. The only summary of this information was the brief 
and conflicting tone of the message of November 27, which was but a faint echo 
of what had actually occurred. 

It is significant that the Japanese upon the termination of negotiations by the 
counterproposals of the 26th, considered by them as an ultimatum, were thereby 
in full possession of all the information, which our ultrasecrecy policy did not 
permit of full transmission to field commanders. The Japanese knew everything. 
The War and Navy departments transmitted to Short and Kimmel only so much 
of what they knew as they judged necessary. 88 

It is also significant that the Secretary of War had to go and call Mr. Hull to 
get the information on what amounted to the practical cessation of negotiations, 
which was the most vital thing that had occurred in 1941. 

If it had not been for Mr. Stimson’s initiative in calling the Secretary of State, 
it is uncertain as to when he would have been advised of this most 'important 
event. As it turned out, the delay of from ten to twelve hours in getting the 
information was not material, since the Japanese delayed striking until 
December 7. 

The effect of the counterproposals of November 26 on the resulting responsi- 
bilities of the Army and Navy is indicated in Mr. Stimson’s quotation of Mr. 
Hull’s comment to him, as follows : 

“Now it is up to the Army and Navy to take care of the matter. I have washed 
my hands of the Japanese.” 

4. Analysis of the Nov . 27, 1941, Message .— The message of Nov. 27, 1941, from 
the Chief of Staff to Commanding General, Hawaiian Department, consists of 
the following component parts : 

“Negotiations with Japan appear to be terminated to all practicable purposes 
with only the barest possibilities that the Japanese Government may come back 
and offer to continue. Japanese future action unpredictable but hostile action 
possible at any moment.” 

Comment : This statement on Japanese information is inadequate. It did not 
convey to Short the full import of the information concerning the Ameriean- 
Japanese relations which was in the hands of the War Department. It was mis- 
leading in that it stated that there was a bare possibility of the resumption of 
negotiations, which carried with it the implication that such resumption would 
influence the Japanese-American relations, i. e., that war might not come. The 
War Department was convinced then that war would come. 


38 Both General Marshall and Admiral Stark expressed themselves as of the opinion that 
the warnings transmitted to Short and Kimmel were sufficient to properly alert their respec- 
tive commands. 
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The statement that “Japanese future action unpredictable” was in conflict with 
the Navy message which the War Department had directed be shown to Short, 
to the effect that the attack would be in the Kra Peninsula and elsewhere in the 
Far East. It did not convey to Short the fixed opinion of the War Department 
General Staff as to the probable plan of Japanese operations. 

A warning that “hostile action possible at any moment” indicated the necessity 
of taking adequate measures to meet that situation. This is particularly true in 
view of the Navy message of 16 October 1941, which said that there was a 
possibility that Japan might attack. There was also received from the Navy on 
November 27 a message containing these words : 

“Consider this dispatch a war warning. The negotiations with Japan in an 
effort to stabilize conditions in the Pacific have ended. Japan is expected to 
make an aggressive move within the next few days.” 

[30] The next statement in the Chief of Staff’s message to the Commanding 
General, Hawaiian Department : 

“If hostilities cannot comma repeat cannot comma be avoided comma the 
United States desires that Japan commit the first overt act. This policy should 
not comma repeat not comma be construed as restricting you to a course of action 
that might jeopardize your defense.” 

Comment : This instruction embodied our well-known national policy ugainst 
Initiating war. The responsibility for beginning the war must be Japan’s. It 
gives Short the right of defense, notwithstanding the restriction, but creates an 
atmosphere of caution which he must exercise in preparing for such defense. 

The third portion of the message is this : 

“Prior to hostile Japanese action you are directed to undertake such recon- 
naissance and other measures as you deem necessary, but these measures should 
be carried out so as not comma repeat not comma alarm the civilian population 
or disclose intent. Report measures taken.” 

Comment: This was an order. Short could take such measures, including 
reconnaissance, as he deemed necessary. What was available to Short for recon- 
naissance and defensive action and the measures taken by him are fully discussed 
elsewhere. 

Here again we find the limitation that he must act cautiously. However, the 
weight of evidence indicates that a higher form of alert than that taken would not 
have alarmed the public. 

Short did report within an hour the measures taken (R. 286). Short’s answer 
to General Marshall’s radio said : 

“Department alerted to prevent sabotage. Liaison with the Navy. REUARD 
four seven two twenty seventh.” 

This in itself was sufficient to show that such steps were inadequate, but as 
he did not say he was taking any other steps, the War Department erroneously 
assumed that its responsible commander was alert to sabotage and to liaison with 
the Navy and was taking the necessary responsible other steps mentioned in the 
radio because he had been warned in this radio of the 27th by General Marshall. 

Having asked for a report of what he was doing, the War Department placed 
itself in the position of sharing the responsibility if it did not direct Short to 
take such measures as they considered adequate to meet this serious threat. 
This is particularly true in view of the fact that much material information 
relating to Japanese-American relations was in the War Department, which had 
not been made available to Short. 

The next and last portion of the message : “should hostilities occur, you will 
carry out tasks assigned in Rainbow Number 5 as far as they pertain to Japan. 
Limit dissemination of this highly secret information to minimum essential 
officers.” 

Comment: (a) This w T as a clear recognition, and advice to Short, that his 
basic war plan and all joint Army and Navy plans based upon it was to be used 
and was a clear indiction to him to adopt adequate preparatory measures to 
insure the execution of Rainbow Number 5. 

(b) As to the directive to “Limit dissemination of this highly secret informa- 
tion to minimum essential officers” : 

The War Department was security-conscious. The construction which Short 
appears to have placed upon this language may have unduly limited the informa- 
tion which reached responsible subordinate commanders. This part of the 
message left broad discretion in Short as to the dissemination of the information 
contained in the message, and had the personnel operating the Air Warning Service 
on the morning of December 7 known of the absolute imminence of war they 
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doubtless would have interpreted the information obtained from the radar station 
much differently. 

It is of a piece with the other provisions of the instructions — not to alarm 
the public, not to disclose intent, and to avoid commission of the first overt act. 

Comment on the message as a whole : General Short, . as the Commanding 
General, Hawaiian Department, was charged with the defense of the Hawaiian 
Islands and as such had a f undmental duty to properly employ all available means 
at his disposal for that purpose in the face of any threat with or without 
notification of impending hostilities. 

Notwithstanding receipt of conflicting and qualifying information, which 
undoubtedly had its effect on Short’s mental conception of the situation, the 
responsibility rested on him to take measures to meet the worst situation with 
which he might be confronted, and such action on his part, as Commander on 
the spot, was mandatory despite the fact that he was not kept fully advised by 
the War Department of the critical situation and of the positive, immediate 
imminence of war. 

The same day G~2 of he War Department wired to G-2 Hawaiian Department, 
which clearly indicated that both sabotage and hostilities might begin and be 
concurrent. This message said: 

“Advise only the Commanding General and the Chief of Staff that it appears 
that the conference with the Japanese has ended in an apparent deadlock. Ac- 
tions of sabotage and espionage probable. Also probable that hostilities may 
begin.” 

This G-2 message nullifies all Short’s explanations that his mind was put on 
sabotage because of the War Departments emphasis on this subject. The mes- 
sage shows that hostilities were just as possible as sabotage. His decision to 
adopt Alert No. 1 came on the 27th, before receipt of any message having reference 
to sabotage. He had two threats : he only took measures as to one. The third 
message, upon which he particularly relies as to sabotage, which came on No- 
vember 28 from the War Department (G-2) , came after he had made his decision 
to go to Alert No. 1. This last message again mentions the critical situation as 
to sabotage activities. It does not in any way change previous messages. Short 
should have known, as a trained soldier, that a G-2 message is informative and 
is of lesser authority than a command message from the Chief of Staff. 

When General Short was asked if he had known that negotiations with Japan 
had practically ended when he received the message of November 27, he said: 

“I think it would have made me more conscious that war was practically 
unavoidable. ... If I knew it was immediately imminent . . . but if I 
had known it was immediately imminent, then I should think I would have gone 
into Alert No. 8. ... It would have looked to me definite that the war was 
almost upon us” (R. 450). 

“General Russell. General Short, did you know that on the 26th of November 
the State Department handed to the Japanese representatives a memorandum 
which G-2 of the War Department at least considered as an ultimatum to the 
Japanese government? 

“General Shobt. I knew nothing of anything of the kind until a year or so 
afterwards, whenever that State Department paper came out. 

“General Russell. Did you know on the 27th of November, when you received 
that message that the Secretary of State had in a meeting on the 25th of November 
told the Secretary of War, the Secretary of the Navy, and probably the Chief of 
Staff of the Army, and Admiral Stark, that the State Department had gone as 
far as it could in its negotiations with the [81] Japanese and that the 
security of the nation was then in the hands of the armed forces? 

“General Short. I did not. 

“General Russell. Did you know that in January of 1941 Ambassador Grew 
made a report to the State Department or to the Secretary of State in which he 
stated that there were rumors in Japan that in event of trouble with America 
the Japs would attack Pearl Harbor? 

“General Short. At that time I was not in command ; but I have known of that 
later, I think probably a year or so later. I do not think I knew anything about 
it at that time” (R. 451). 

This concludes the status of affairs to the 27th. There still remained the 
period from the 27th to the 6th of December, inclusive, during which time mes- 
sages and even letters could have been sent outlining and completely delineating 
the entire situation to Short. 

Even a courier could have reached Honolulu in 36 hours from Washington. 
The War Department, although it had additional information of a most positive 
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character, left Short with this fragment of information regarding the U. S.- 
Japanese negotiations contained in the two sentences inserted in the message of 
the 27th by the Secretary of War, and took no action either to investigate Short’s 
reply to the message of November 27 to deteihnine the steps being takeD for 
defense, or to assure that adequate defensive measures were being taken. 

5. Messages November 28 to December 6 , Inclusive . — On November 28 the War 
Department sent message No. 482 to Short, reading as follows : 87 

“Critical situation demands that all precautions be taken immediately against 
subversive activities within field of investigated responsibility of War Department 
(See paragraph 3 MID SC thirty dash forty-five) stop. Also desired that you 
initiate forthwith all additional measures necessary to provide for protection of 
your establishments comma protection of your personnel against subversive propa- 
ganda and protection of all activities against espionage stop. This does not re- 
peat not mean that any illegal measures are authorized stop. Protective meas- 
ures should be confined to those essential to security comma avoiding unnecessary 
publicity and alarm. To insure speed of transmission identical telegrams are be- 
ing sent to all air stations but this does not repeat not affect your responsibility 
under existing instructions.” 

Short sent a reply to wire 482 of November 28 on the same day which outlined 
at length the sabotage precautions he was taking. The War Department copy of 
this wire, which is addressed to the A. G. O., shows that a copy was sent to the 
Secretary of the General Staff, but no other indorsements are on it showing it 
was read or considered by anyone else. This wire reads : 

“Re your secret radio four eight two twenty eighth, full precautions are being 
taken against subversive activities within the field of investigative responsibility 
of War Dept paren paragraph three MID SC thirty dash forty five end paren 
and military establishments including personnel and equipment. As regards pro- 
tection of vital installations outside of military reservations such as power plants, 
telephone exchanges and highway bridges, this Hqrs by confidential letter dated 
June nineteen nineteen forty one requested the Governor of the Territory to use 
the broad powers vested in him by Section sixty seven of the organic act which 
provides, in effect, that the Governor may call upon the Commanders of Military 
and Naval Forces of the United States in the Territory of Hawaii to prevent or 
suppress lawless violence, invasion, insurrection etc. Pursuant to the authority 
stated the Governor on June twentieth confidentially made a formal written 
demand on his Hqrs to furnish and continue to furnish such adequate protection 
as may be necessary to prevent sabotage, and lawless violence in connection there- 
with, being committed against vital installations and structures in the territory. 
Pursuant to the foregoing request appropriate military protection is now being 
afforded vital civilian installations. In this connection, at the instigation of this 
headquarters the city and county of Honolulu on June thirtieth nineteen forty one 
enacted an ordnance which permits the Commanding General Hawaiian Dept, to 
close, or restrict the use of and travel upon, any highway within the city and 
county of Honolulu, whenever the Commanding General deems such action neces- 
sary in the interest of national defense. The authority thus given has not yet 
been exercised. Relations with FBI and all other federal and territorial officials 
are and have been cordial and mutual co-operation has been given on all pertinent 
matters. Short.” 

It is to be noted that the official file does not show a copy of radio No. 482, sent 
to Short by the War Department on November 28. 

On December 3, 1941, the Chief of Naval Operations sent the following wire to 
the Commander in Chief of the Pacific Fleet : 

“On 3d December we have, ‘Op Nav informs’ — this is a paraphrase, you under- 
stand, sir * * * — ‘informs C in C Asiatic, CincPac, Combat 14-16 that highly 

reliable information has been received that instructions were sent Japanese diplo- 
matic and consular posts at Hong Kong, Singapore, Batavia, Washington, London 
to destroy most of their codes and ciphers at once and to burn secret documents’ ” 
(Admiral Bloch, Vol. 13, Page 1513, APHB).® 8 

The story as to whether Short ever saw or received this message is as fol- 
lows: Admiral Kimmel visited Short Dec. 2 and Dec. 3, 1941. (R. 1513) Short 
says: “I never saw that message” (R. 424), referring to the 3 December mes- 


37 A similar message, No. 484, was sent on the same day to the Commanding General, 
Hawaiian Air Force, by General Arnold. 

38 This message also paraphrased by General Grunert, Vol. 4, Page 424. This same 
message also paraphrased in Roberts Testimony, Vol. 5, Page 583, and Vol. 17, Page S-85. 
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sage. He also denied seeing the message from the Navy of December 4 and 0 
hereinafter quoted (R. 424-425). However, Short was advised by the FBI that 
it had tapped the telephone line of the Japanese Consul's cook and had found 
the Consul was burning his papers (R. 3204). AH other lines were tapped by 
the Navy (R. 3204). Phillips testified Short was “informed of it,” but nothing 
was done about it (R. 1243). Short denies such G-2 information, saying: “I am 
sure he didn’t inform me” (R. 525). Colonel Fielder says the matter was dis- 
cussed by Colonel Phillips at a staff conference, but nothing was done about it. 
Colonel Bicknell, G-2, Hawaiian Department, confirmed Fielder (R. 1413-1414). 

This record does not provide either a true copy or a paraphrase copy of the 
message of Dec. 4, 1941, or Dec. 6, 1941. The information we have is no better 
than that contained in the Roberts Report, which reads as follows : 

“The second of Dec. 4, 1941, instructed the addressee to destroy confidential 
documents and means of confidential communication, retaining only such as were 
necessary, the latter to be destroyed in event of emergency (this was sent to 
the Commander-in-Chief of the Pacific Fleet for information only) ; and the 
third of Dec. 6, 1941, directing that in view of the tense situation the naval 
commands on the outlying Pacific islands might be authorized to destroy con- 
fidential papers then or later, under conditions of greater emergency, and that 
those essential to continued operations should be retained until the last moment.” 
(Roberts Report, Page 8). 

[32] These messages were received because Admiral Bloch testified that he 
remembered them (R. 1518-1514). 

Irrespective of any testimony on the subject the record shows that on Dec. 
3, 1941, Short and Kimmel had a conference about a cablegram relative to the 
relief of marines on Wake and Midway (R. 302, 394). 

There is a serious question raised why the War Department did not give in- 
structions to Short direct which would have put him on his guard as to the 
tenseness of the situation. 

On December 6 there was reported to the Chief of Staff, Phillips, the message 
about the Japanese burning their papers, and he reported it at a staff meeting 
on December 6 (R. 1414). 

6. Dec. 7, 1941 , Message . — This brings us to the final message from Wash- 
ington. It was filed by the Chief of Staff at 12:18 p. m. Washington time, 
December 7, which was 6 : 48 a. m. Honolulu time. 

“Japanese are presenting at 1 p. m., Eastern Standard Time, today what 
amounts to an ultimatum. Also they are under orders to destroy their code 
machine immediately stop Just what significance the hour may have we do 
not know but be on alert accordingly stop Inform naval authorities of this 
communication.” 

The story of the sending of this message, which, if it could have been sent 
so as to have reached Short a few hours prior to the attack might at least have 
greatly lessened the results of the attack, will be set forth at length. It was 
sent by commercial radio, the RCA. This is a commercial line. Early in the 
morning in Honolulu the Hawaiian Department radio had had great difficulty in 
keeping in communication with the War Department radio. It is significant 
that the Hawaiian Department only had a small 10 k.g. set. It was not a power- 
ful set, like that of the Navy or the RCA. The Message Center of the War 
Department, which is charged with the expeditious handling of messages, decided 
to send this vital message by commercial RCA instead of War Department radio, 
because it could not get through on its own set. Why this message was not sent 
by the Navy radio, by FBI radio, or by telephone, and why these means of pos- 
sibly more rapid communication were not investigated, is not satisfactorily 
explained. The explanation that “secrecy” was paramount does not appear to 
apply to those means. 

Shivers of the FBI testified : 

“We had our own radio ... I would say within — depending on the length of 
the message; a 20- word message could be probably gotten to Washington by — 
could have gotten to the receiving station in Washington within a period of 
twenty minutes . . . our channels were not jammed ... We used a frequency 
that was assigned to us by the FCC ... All of the stuff that went out from 
here to — that went out over that radio, was coded” (R. 3221). 

“General Grunert. Then any message that Washington wanted to get to you 
during that morning or just prior to the attack on that morning you think could 
have gotten to you within the leeway of an hour ? 
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“Mr. Shivers. The message could have been sent out within an hour, yes. 
Yes, sir" (R. 3221). 

It is to be noted in this connection that not only was the FBI radio working 
between Washington and Honolulu on December 6-7, but that testimony shows 
numerous telephone conversations were conducted just after the attack, over 
the telephone between Washington and Honolulu. 

The story of the sending of this message in the War Department is as follows : 

This message arrived in Honolulu at 7 : 33 a. m., Honolulu time, December 7. 
The attack struck 22 minutes later. The message was not actually delivered to 
the signal office of the Hawaiian Department until 11 : 45 a. m„ the attack having 
taken* place at 7 : 55 a. m. The message was decoded and delivered to the 
Adjutant General at 2 : 58 p. m., 7 hours and 3 minutes after the attack. 

The status of communications between Washington and Hawaii on the 
morning of December 7 and for 24 hours previous to that time was as follows : 
The Hawaiian Department had a scrambler telephone connection direct with 
Washington by which you could ordinarily get a message through from Washing- 
ton to Hawaii in ten or fifteen minutes. After the attack on December 7, Colonel 
Fielder (G-2) himself talked to Washington twice on this phone and received a 
call from Washington on the same phone: it took no more than an hour as a 
maximum to get the call through despite the heavy traffic to Hawaii by reason of 
the attack (R. 2999). Furthermore, a war message could have demanded 
priority. 

It is important to observe that only one means of communication was selected 
by Washington. That decision violated all rules requiring the use of multiple 
means of communication in an emergency. In addition to the War Department 
telephone there also existed the FBI radio, which was assigned a special fre- 
quency between Washington and Hawaii and over which it only took twenty 
minutes to send a coded message from Hawaii to Washington or vice versa. 
Shivers of FBI testified. (R. 3222) Short testified : 

“General Marshall stated that the.reason he did not telephone was that it took 
some time, that he had called the Philippines before he called Hawaii, and there 
was a possibility of a leak which would embarrass the State Department. In 
other words, I think there was a feeling still at that time that secrecy was more 
important than the time element in getting the information to us as rapidly as 
possible. Whatever the reason was, we got that information seven hours after 
the attack” (R. 310). 

Apparently, the War Department at that time did not envisage an immediate 
attack, rather they thought mpre of a breaking of diplomatic relations, and if the 
idea of an attack at 1 p.m., E.S.T., did enter their minds they thought of it as 
probably taking place in the Far East and not in Hawaii. Hence secrecy was 
still of paramount interest to them. We find no justification for a failure to send 
this massage by multiple secret means either through the Navy radio or FBI 
radio or the scrambler telephone or all three. \ 

The result was the message did not get through in time due to the failure of the 
War Department to use the telephone as the Chief of Staff used it to the Philip- 
pines (Short R. 310) or take steps to insure that the message got through by 
multiple channels (by code over naval or FBI radio to Hawaii), if the War 
Department radio was not working. He left Short without this additional most 
important information. Short testified as follows : 

“If they had used the scrambled phone and gotten it through in ten or fifteen 
minutes we would probably have gotten more of the import and a clearer idea of 
danger from that message and we would have had time to warm up the planes 
and get them in the air to meet any attack” (R. 310) . 

Colonel French, in charge of Traffic Operations Branch, Chief Signal Office, in 
the War Department, testified that on Dec. 7, J.941, Colonel Bratton brought the 
message to the code room in the handwriting of the Chief of Staff which “I had 
typed for clarity” in a few minutes. Colonel Bratton read and authenticated it. 
The message was given to the code clerk and transmission facilities checked. It 
was decided to send the message by commercial means, choosing Western Union, 
as the fastest. 

He stated that he personally took the message from the code room to the tele- 
type operator and advised Colonel Bratton it would take 30 to 45 minutes to 
transmit message to destination. It left at 12:01 (E.S.T., 6:31 a.m., Honolulu 
time). The transmission to Western Union [ 33 ] was finished 12:17 p.m., 
E.S.T., or 7:33 a.m., Honolulu time. It took 45 minutes in transmission. The 
message was actually delivered at 11:45 a.m., Honolulu time. The messenger 
was diverted from his course during the bombing (R. 189-202). 
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Colonel French had no knowledge of the type of communication the FBI used 
to Hawaii ; he never used the scrambler telephone and sometimes he used the 
Navy to send messages, hut did not inquire on the morning of December 7, although 
the Navy has a more powerful radio (R. 203-204). 

7. Failure of Navy to Advise Short of Enemy Submarine in Pearl Harbor on 
Morning Dec. 7, 19 41. — The second failure was by the Navy Department, upon 
whom Short so trustingly relied. A two-man submarine entered Pearl Harbor 
area at 6 : 30 a. m. Between 6 : 38 and 6 : 45 a. m. it was sunk by the Navy. This 
was reported at 7 : 12 a. m. by naval base officers to the Chief of Staff, but the 
Navy made no such report to Short. (R. 310-311; See Roberts Report p. 15.) 
As Short said : 

‘‘That would, under the conditions, have indicated to me that there was danger. 
The Navy did not visualize it as anything but a submarine attack. They con- 
sidered that and sabotage their greatest danger ; and it was Admiral Bloch’s duty 
as Commander of the District to get that information to me right away. He 
stated to me in the presence of Secretary Knox that at the time he visualized 
it oply as a submarine attack and was busy with that phase of it and just failed 
to notify me ; that he could see then, after the fact, that he had been absolutely 
wrong, but that at the time the urgent necessity of getting the information to 
me had not — at any rate, I did not get the information until after the attack” 
(R. 311). 

8. Failure of Aircraft Warning Service to Advise of Approachmg Planes , Dec. 7, 
1941. — The third event that might have saved the day was the following : 

The aircraft warning service had established mobile aircraft warning stations 
on the Island of Oahu, as elsewhere related in detail, and had set up an Infor- 
mation Center to utilize the aircraft warning information, plot the course of any 
incoming planes and to advise the responsible authorities. The organization was 
set up and operating and was being utilized from 4 a. m. to 7 o’clock on the morn- 
ing of December 7 as a training method and had been so used for some time past. 
The Navy was supposed to have detailed officers in the Information Center to be 
trained as liaison officers, but had not yet gotten around to it. In the Informa- 
tion Center that morning was a Lieut. Kermit A. Tyler, a pursuit officer of the 
Aair Corps, whose tour of duty thereat was until 8 o’clock. It was Tyler’s second 
tour of duty at the Center and he was there for training and observation, but 
there were no others on duty after 7 o’clock except the enlisted telephone oper- 
ator. He was the sole officer there between 7 and 8 o’clock that morning, the 
first of personnel that had made the Center operative from 4 to 7 a. m had 
departed. 

At one of the remote aircraft warning stations there were two privates who 
had been on duty from 4 a. m. to 7 a. m. One of them was Private Lockafid, 
who was skilled in operating the radar aircraft detector, and a Private George 
E. Elliott, who was the plotting man to plot the information picked up on the 
radar. 

This plotter was anxious to learn how to operate the radar, and Private 
Lockard agreed to show him after the station was supposed to close at 7 o’clock 
and while they were waiting for the truck to take them to breakfast. He kept 
the radar open for further operation to instruct his partner, Private Elliott. 
While Lockard was adjusting the machine to begin the instruction of Private 
Elliott, he observed on the radar screen an unusual formation he had never 
seen in the machine. He thought there was something wrong with it, as the 
indicator showed such a large number of planes coming in that he was sure 
that there was nothing like it in the air and there must be a machine error. 
He continued to check, however, and finally concluded that the machine was 
operating correctly and that there was a considerable number of planes 132 miles 
away from the island approaching from a direction 3 degrees east of north. The 
time was 7 : 02 a. m., Dec. 7, 1941. 

In this record Private Elliott, now Sergeant Elliott, testified that he plotted 
these planes and suggested to Lockard that they call up the Information Center. 
After some debate between them, Lockard did call the Information Center and 
reported to the switchboard operator. The switchboard operator, an enlisted 
man who testified, was unable to do anything about it, so he put Lieutenant Tyler 
on the phone. Tyler’s answer proved to be a disastrous one. He said, in sub- 
stance, “Forget it.” Tyler’s position is indefensible in his action, for he says 
that he was merely there for training and had no knowledge upon which to base 
any action ; yet he assumed to give directions instead of seeking some one com- 
petent to make a decision. 
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If that be a fact, and it seems to be true, then he should not have assumed to 
tell these two men, Private Lockard and Private Elliott, to “forget it,” because he 
did not have the knowledge upon which to premise any judgment (Tt. 1102). 
He should, in accordance with customary practice, have then used initiative to 
take this matter up with somebody who did know about it, in view of the fact 
that he said he was there merely for training and had no competent knowledge 
upon which to either tell the men to forget it or to take action upon it. By his 
assumption of authority, he took responsibility and the consequences of his action 
should be imposed upon him. 

If Taylor had communicated this information, the losses might have been 
very greatly lessened. As General Short testified : 

“If he had alerted the Interceptor Command there would have been time, if 
the pursuit squadrons had been alerted, to disperse the planes. There would 
not have been time to get them in the air . . . It would have made a great differ- 
ence in the loss ... It would have been a question of split seconds instead of min- 
utes in getting into action” (R. 312-313). 

The attack actually took place at 7 :55 a. m. 

When the information that showed up on the oscilloscope was communicated, 
apparently Lieutenant Tyler had in his mind that a flight of B-17s was coming 
from the mainland and he thought that they might represent what was seen on the 
screen of the radar machine. As a matter of fact, that probably had something 
to do with it, as they did come in about this period and were attacked by the 
Japanese, some of them being destroyed. 

9. Navy Failure to Advise Short of Suspected Na val Concentration in the Jal- 
uits — About Nov. 25, 1941, the Navy through its intelligence sources in the 14th 
Naval District at Pearl Harbor and in Washington had reports showing the pres- 
ence in Jaluit in the Marshall Islands of the Japanese fleet, composed of air- 
craft carriers, submarines, and probably other vesels. 

Information of this fleet ceased about Dec. 1, 1941. As Jaluit was 1,500 miles 
closer to Oahu than the mainland of Japan the present of such a strong force 
capable of attacking Hawaii was an important element of naval information. 
This information was delivered to G-2 of the War Department as testified to by 
General Miles. No information of this threat to Hawaii was given to General 
Short by either the War or Navy Departments in Washington nor the Navy in 
Hawaii. Short and his senior commanders testified that such information would 
have materially altered their point of view and their actions. 

Such information should have been delivered by the War Department or the 
Navy for what it was worth, to permit Short to evaluate it ; this was not done. 

[34] The fact that the actual force which attacked Hawaii has now been 
identified does not change the necessity for the foregoing action. 

10. The Navy Account of the Japanese Task Force That Attacked Pearl Harhor; 
Sources of Information to Japanese. 

The following account is based upon the testimony of Captain Layton, who has 
been Fleet Combat Intelligence Officer, and was at the time of December 7 and 
shortly before Fleet Intelligence Officer of the Pacific Fleet. 

He said that the task force which has been identified by the Navy through 
numerous captured documents, orders, maps, and from interiewing prisoners 
who were in a position to know personally the orders and preparations for the 
attack, had the following history, according to the Navy view of the correct 
story : 86 

Japan started training its task force in either July or August, 1941, for the 
attack on Pearl Harbor. They were evidently trained with great care and pre- 
cision, as disclosed by the maps which were found in the planes which were shot 


39 The Japanese striking force assembled in home waters during November and departed 
from the Bungou Channel area in Japan about 22 November, proceeding to Tankan Bay 
(sometimes called Hittokapu Bay). This assembly had started between the 7th and 22nd 
of November. Tankan Bay is located at Etorofu Island in North Japan. It does not ap- 
pear on the ordinary maps or charts, but is shown in a map of the Japanese Empire in a 
Japanese encyclopedia under the title “Hittokapu Bay/’ The task force arrived in this 
bay approximately November 25. The entire force departed on the 27th-28th of November 
(see footnote 40), taking a northerly route south of the Aleutians directly to the east (to 
avoid being sighted by shipping) -and then headed for a position to the north of Oahu, 
arriving there on the early morning of the 8th of December (Japanese time) for the 7th 
of December (Hawaiian time). The date of departure of November 27th-28th, according 
to the numerous documents and prisoners interviewed who had intimate knowledge of this 
matter and who independently picked the same date, is confirmed beyond doubt according 
to Admiral McMorris and Captain Layton. This force consisted of six aircraft carriers, 
two fast battleships, two heavy cruisers, one light cruiser, and some destroyers as well as 
submarines. 
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down in the attack on Pearl Harbor and in.the two-man submarines. These papers 
and orders show meticulous care in planning and timing, which would take very 
considerable practice. The initial movement from Japan to the rendezvous at 
Tankan Bay was about November 22, and they awaited word to act before the 
force moved out on the 27th-28th of November,. 1941. 40 

The elements of the fleet for this task force consisted of six carriers, two battle- 
ships, two heavy cruisers, one light cruiser, and a destroyer division. 

This is one of the most powerful task forces ever assembled, and after the date 
of the attack upon Pearl Harbor, it took part in a number of similar successful and 
very disastrous attacks in thd Pacific Southwest. The elements of this task force 
left individually from the Japanese mainland and assembled at Tankan Bay in 
an uninhabited spot where they were unobserved. The assembly was completed 
and the task force departed on November 27-28, Eastern Longitude Time, which 
was apparently after the date that the counterproposals (considered by the Japan- 
ese as an ultimatum) were delivered by the President of the United States to 
Japan through Secretary Hull on Nov. 26, 1941. It is significant that the attack 
of the Japanese task force aircraft upon the Army and Navy planes parked to- 
gether wing-to-wing as protection against sabotage (Alert No. 1) must have been 
as a result of knowledge of that fact, in view of their carefully rehearsed and 
scheduled attack formations in which they ran down the aprons, setting the planes 
on fire with incendiary ammunition; it is equally significant that it was well 
known in the island that Alert No. 1 was put into effect November 27 and there- 
fore can be assumed to have been communicated to Japan, and that advantage of 
such information was apparently taken by reason of the nature of the attack and 
the way it was conducted. 

It is also significant, a map having been found upon the pilot of a shot-down 
Japanese attacking plane, and another map having been found upon one of the 
crew in a two-man submarine, that there had been entered on these maps, which 
were old Geodetic Survey maps of the Pearl Harbor area, the location of the 
hangers that had been built on Hickam Field and of those that were yet to be 
built. Five of these hangars had been built. Earlier 1936 maps issued by the 
Hawiian Department or by the Air Force, showing Hickam Field, showed five of 
these hangers in full line and three in dotted lines as being hangers yet to be built. 
The Japanese are well known as precise copyists. It is apparent that when they 
made the maps found on the aviator and the submarine-crew members they had 
knowledge later than 1936 of construction either that had been constructed or was 
to be constructed, because they entered on such maps the additional three hangars 
in full lines. 

The task force proceeded in radio silence due east to a point substantially due 
north of Oahu and thence proceeded southward under forced draft to a point 
between 300 and 250 miles from Oahu, from which the flight took off. The two- 
man submarines were carried on top of the mother submarines and released 
adjacent to the harbor. 

Captain Layton further testified that the orders that were captured and those 
that they had knowledge of did exist, as reported by captured prisoners, show 
that the attacking forces were to destroy without a trace any third power’s ves- 
sels including Japanese Russian within 600 miles of the destination of the task 
force; to capture and maintain in radio silence any such vessels including 
Japanese and Russian within 600 miles of the destination of the task force, 
but if such vessels had sent any radio communications to destroy them (R. 3043). 
This is a good evidence of Japanese character, being unwilling to trust their own 
people and to sink them without mercy because they happened to be operating by 
accident in this vacant sea where no vessels normally operate. 

This task force was very powerful in the air, having a total of approximately 
424 planes; (R. 3048) of this number about 300 actually attacked Pearl Harbor 
(R. 3053). The pilots were the highest quality and training that have ever been 
encountered in this war with the Japanese, with the exception of the Battle of 
Midway, where four of these same carriers were engaged and were sunk (R. 3046). 
The maximum total number of airplanes on carriers that the United States could 
muster on December 7, on the carriers Lexington and Enterprise, was approx- 
imately 180 planes (R. 3049). 

Captain Layton testified that our Navy in Pearl Harbor would have been 
unable to have brought the Japanese task force under gunfire because our battle- 


40 Japanese time and date must be taken into consideration because our December 7 at 
Honolulu is Japanese December 8. The time difference between Tokyo and Hawaii is 4 % 
hours. The time difference between Washington and Tokyo is 10 hours. 
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ships were too slow and the remainder, of our force would probably have suffered 
severe damage if not defeat on the high seas by reason of the great superiority in 
the air before superior gunfire could have been brought to bear. The only 
possible hope of overcoming such a Japanese force would be in weather that pre- 
vented fight of their planes so that the United States force would have superiority 
of gunfire, irrespective of Japanese superiority of air power. 

He stated that no word of this task force was received in any way, from any 
source, by the Navy. The attack was wholly unexpected, and if it had been 
expected the probability of the United States winning in any engagement of the 
task force was not a bright one. He stated that this task force represented a 
substantial per cent of the entire Japanese Navy. It provided alone on the 
Jap carriers 424 aircraft against a possible 180 which we might have mustered 
If we had had our own two carriers available to operate against them (R. 3048- 
3049). 

The information upon which the story of the attack [35] is based has 
been revealed so far as coming from several sources. First, the Otto Kuehn trial 
revealed his complete disclosure of the fleet disposition and locations in Pearl 
Harbor in the period December 1 to December 6, and a code delivered with the 
information, so that communication of the information to Japanese offshore sub- 
marines adjacent to Oahu could be used. The same information was delivered 
by the Japanese Consul direct to the homeland. 

Otto Kuehn and his co-conspirators, Japanese of the Japanese Consulate in 
Honolulu, had conspired to send information as to the units of the fleet in Pearl 
Harbor and their exact positions in the harbor. This information the Japanese 
Consul communicated principally by commercial lines to Japan. Additionally 
Kuehn provided a code indicating what units were in the harbor and what were 
out and means of signaling consisting of symbols on the sails of his sailboat, 
radio signals over a short-wave transmitter, lights in his house, and fires in his 
yard, all in order to signal to Japanese submarines offshore. The period during 
which the signals were to be given was December 1 to 6. 

If such information had been available to our armed forces it would have 
clearly indicated the attack. The messages taken from the Japanese Consulate 
on the subject show clearly what was done and the intention of the Japanese. If 
authority had existed to tap these lines, this information would have been avail- 
able to both the Army and Navy. Kuehn was tried by a military commission 
after signed confessions of his actions and sentenced to death. This was later 
commuted to imprisonment for fifty years. It is significant that Kuehn was a 
German agent and had for a long time been living on funds forwarded to him 
from Japan and had conducted his espionage with impunity until after Pearl 
Harbor, right under the nose of the Army, the FBI, and Naval Intelligence. 

As Shivers, head of the FBI in the islands, said : 

“If we had been able to get the messages that were sent to Japan by the Japa- 
nese Consul, we would have known, or we could have reasonably assumed, that 
the attack would come, somewhere, on December 7; because, if you recall, this 
system of signals that was devised by Otto Kuehn for the Japanese Consul Gen- 
eral simply included the period from December 1 to December 6” (R. 3218). 

Shivers testified that the reason why the information being sent over the 
commercial line to Japan, other than telephone, was not secured was that while 
he had the approval of the Attorney General to tap the telephone wires and to 
intercept telephone conversations, yet they could not get the information out of 
the cable offices. He testified: 

“Colonel Totjlmin. I would like to ask him one question. What other means 
of communication did the Japanese Consul have with the homeland other than 
a telephone connection? 

“Mr. Shivers. He had commercial communication system. 

“Colonel Totjlmin. Did you have any opportunity of tapping the commercial 
lines or of securing any information off the commercial lines? 

“Mr. Shivers. Off of the lines themselves? 

“Colonel Totjlmin. Yes. 

“Mr. Shivers. No, sir. 

“Colonel Totjlmin. So that he did have a free, undisturbed communication 
over those lines? 

“Mr. Shivers. Yes, sir” (R. 3223). 

It was later discovered, when the torn messages of the Japanese Consul were 
reconstructed after they had been taken on December 7, that many vital mes- 
sages were being sent by the Japanese Consul, who was keeping Japan advised 
of the entire military and naval situation and every move we made in Hawaii. 
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Another example of this Japanese activity is the telephone message on De- 
cember 5 from the house of Dr. Mori by a woman newspaper reporter, ostensibly 
to her newspaper in Japan, an apparently meaningless and therefore highly 
suspicious message. It was this message that was tapped from the telephone by 
the FBI, translated, and delivered to Military Intelligence and submitted by it to 
General Short at 6 o'clock on December 6 (R. 1417-1419, 2993) . As Short was un- 
able to decipher the meaning, he did nothing about it and went on to a party 
(R. 1420). The attack followed in the morning. 

In this same connection, the story of the spying activities of the German, 
von Osten, is in point (R. 2442-2443, 3003). The telephone lines of the Japanese 
Consulate were tapped by the Navy with the exception of one telephone line to the 
cook’s quarters, which was overlooked, and this was tapped by the FBI (R. 3204). 

The last and one of the most significant actions of the Japanese was the apparent 
actual entry of their submarines into Pearl Harbor a few days prior to December 7, 
their circulation in the harbor, by which they secured and presumably transmitted" 
complete information as to our fleet movements and dispositions. 

The story of the bold Japanese invasion of Pearl Harbor prior to the attack on 
December 7 is even more astounding as to the complete freedom with which Japan 
operated in getting intelligence out of Hawaii. Shivers of the FBI produced maps 
1 and 2, which were copies of maps captured from the Japanese two-man sub- 
marines that came into Pearl Harbor on December 7. 

The FBI in endeavoring to reconstruct the intelligence operations of any agent 
who may have been operating in Hawaii prior to the attack, secured these maps 
from Naval Intelligence (R. 3210). Maps 1 and 2 have a legend translating all 
of the Japanese characters and writing appearing on the maps. Shivers said : 

‘An examination of the map indicated to me rather definitely that there had 
been Japanese submarines in Pearl Harbor immediately before the attack.” 
(R. 3210) 

“Now, on this map is various information relating to the installations at Hickam 
Field Pearl Harbor, and areas adjacent to both places” (R. 3211). 

There appeared on the map a code in Japanese which was translated by the 
FBI and shows that it was intended for use by the submarine commanders in 
communicating with the Japanese task force enroute to Hawaii. It contains 
such messages as “indication strong that enemy fleet will put out to sea,” or 
“enemy fleet put out to sea from or through”; in other words, describing the 
presence, size, composition, and movement of the fleet (R. 3212). 

As this map shows the complete timed movement in and out of the harbor of the 
submarine and this information had been prepared partly written in Japanese, 
it is obvious that the Japanese must have been in the harbor a few days before 
the attack and evidently were moving into and out of the harbor at will. The data 
on the chart show the submarine was so well advised that it went in at about 
0410 when the submarine net was open to permit the garbage scow to leave the 
harbor, and stayed in the harbor until about 0600 and then left by the same 
route. The map shows the location of our battleships and other naval vessels 
observed by the submarine (R. 3212-3213). As the ships actually in the harbor 
on December 7 were somewhat different from those shown on the map, it is con- 
clusive proof that this submarine was in the harbor and probably advising the 
fleet of Japan as to our dispositions prior to December 7 (R. 3210-3213). 

The real action that should have been feared from the Japanese was not open 
sabotage, but espionage. It is obvious that the reason why the Japanese aliens did 
not commit sabotage was that they did not want to stimulate American activity 
to stop their espionage and [ 36 ] intern them. That was the last thing 
. , ey ,JP ten< ^d to do ; and Short appears to have completely misapprehended the 
Situation, the psychology and intentions of the enemy, by putting into effect his 
sabotage alert. 

Undoubtedly the information of the alert, the placing of planes wing to wing 
etc., as well as the disposition of the fleet was reported by Kuehn through the 
Japanese Consul, were all known to the Japanese task force proceeding toward 
Hawaii. That will explain why they were able to conduct such precise bombing 
and machine-gunning. The bomb pattern on Hickam Field and the machine- 
gunning of that field, as well as other fields, show that the attack was concen- 
trated on the hangars, marked on the Japanese maps, and upon the ramps where 
the planes were parked wing to wing. There was no attack of any consequence 
upon the landing strips. 

From the foregoing it appears that there were a large number of events taking 
place bearing on the attack ; and that aclue to such events and the Japanese 
actions was in part available to Short and in part not available to him. Both 
the War Department and the Navy failed to inform him of many vital matters, 
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and our governmental restrictions as to intercepting the communications of the 
Japanese Consul prevented him from getting still additional information. 

If General Short had any doubt on the subject of his aothority, he had ample 
opportunity from November 27 to December 6 to inquire of higher authority and 
make his position and his actions certain of support and approval. This he 
did not do. 

11. Information Not Given Short —In judging the actions of General Short 
and whether he carried out his responsibilities, there must be taken into account 
information that he was not told either by the War Department or by the Navy. 
Briefly summarized, he fundamental pieces of information were the following: 

1. The presence of the task force in the Marshall Islands at Jaluit from 
November 27 to November 30 and the disappearance of that force. Neither 
the War Department nor the Navy Department saw fit to advise Short of this 
important piece of information. 

2. The fact that the Chief of. Staff with the Chief of Naval Operations had 
jointly asked (on November 27) the President not to force the issue with 
the Japuanese at this time (R. 9). 

3. The delivery on the 26th of November to the Japanese Ambassadors 
by the Secretary of State of the counter proposals; and the immediate 
reaction of the Japanese rejecting in effect these counter proposals, which 
they considered an ultimatum and indicating that it was the end of negotia- 
tions. 

4. Short not kept advised of the communications from Grew reporting the 
progressive deterioration of the relationship with the Japanese. 

5. No reaction from the War Department to Short as to whether his 
report of November 27 as to ‘‘measures taken,” i. e., a sabotage alert and 
liaison with the Navy, were satisfactory or inadequate in view of the in- 
formation possessed by the War Department. 

6. The following information not furnished also existed in the War Depart- 
ment : Information from informers, agents and other sources as to the activi- 
ties of our potential enemy and its intentions in the negotiations between the 
United States- and Japan was in possession of the State, War and Navy de- 
partments in November and December of 1941. Such agencies had a reason- 
ably complete knowledge of the Japanese plans and intentions, and were in 
a position to know their potential moves against the United States. There- 
fore, Washington was in possession of essential facts as to the enemy’s 
intentions and proposals. 

This information showed clearly that war was inevitable, and late in Novem- 
ber absolutely imminent. It clearly demonstrated the necessity for resorting to 
every trading act possible to defer the ultimate day of breach of relations to 
give the Army and Navy time to prepare for the eventualities of war. 

The messages actually sent to Hawaii by the Army and Navy gave only a small 
fraction of this information. It would have been possible to have sent safely, 
information ample for the purpose of orienting the commanders in Hawaii, or 
positive directives for an all-out alert. 

Under the circumstances, where information has a vital bearing upon actions 
to be taken by field commanders, and cannot be disclosed to them, it would 
appear incumbent upon the War Department then to assume the responsibility 
for specific directives to such commanders. 

Short got another form of assistance after November 28 from the War Depart- 
ment, his immediate supervising agency. It is believed that the disaster of 
Pearl Harbor would have been lessened to the extent that its defenses were 
available and used on December 7 if properly alerted in time. The failure to 
alert these defenses in time by directive from the War Department, based upon 
all information available to it, is one for which it is responsible. The War 
Department had an abundance of vital information that indicated an immediate 
break with Japan. All it had to do was either get it to Short or give him a 
directive based upon it. Short was not fully sensitive to the real seriousness 
of the situation, although the War Department thought he was. It is believed 
that knowledge of the information available in the War Department would have 
made him so. 

General discussion of the information herein referred to follows: 

The records show almost daily information on the plans of the Japanese 
Government. In addition to that cited above and in conjunction therewith the 
War Department was in possession of information late in November and early 
in December from which it made deduction that Japan would shortly commence 
an aggressive war in the South Pacific ; that every effort would be made to reach 
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an agreement with the United States Government which would result in elim- 
inating the American people as a contestant in the war to come; and that 
failing to reach the agreement the Japanese Government would attack both 
Britain and the United States. This information enabled the War Department 
to fix the probable time of war with Japan with a degree of certainty. 

In the first days of December this information grew more critical and indica- 
tive of the approaching war. Officers in relatively minor positions who were 
charged with the responsibility of receiving and evaluating such information 
were so deeply impressed with its significance and the growing tenseness of our 
relations with Japan, which pointed only to war and war almost immediately, 
that such officers approached the Chief of the War Plans Division (General 
Gerow) and the Secretary of the General Staff (Colonel Smith) for the express 
purpose of having sent to the department commanders a true picture of the war 
atmosphere which, at that time, pervaded the War Department and which was 
uppermost in the thinking of these officers in close contact with it. The efforts 
of these subordinate officers to have such information sent to the field were un- 
successful. They were told that field commanders had been sufficiently in- 
formed. The Secretary to the General Staff declined to discuss the matter when 
told of the decisions of the War Plans Division. 

Two officers then on duty in the War Department are mentioned for their 
interest and aggressiveness in attempting to have something done. They are 
Colonel R. S. Bratton and Colonel Otis K. Stadler. 

The following handling of information reaching the War Department in the 
evening of December 6 and early Sunday morning, December 7, is cited as illus- 
trative of the apparent lack of appreciation by those in high places in the War 
Department of the seriousness of this information which was so clearly out- 
lining the trends that were hastening us into war with Japan. 

[ 37] At approximately 10 p.m. on December 6, 1941, and more than 15 hours 
before the attack at Pearl Harbor, G-2 delivered to the office of the War Plans 
Division and to the office of the Chief of Staff of the Army information which in- 
dicated very emphatically that war with Japan was a certainty and that the be- 
ginning of such war was in the immediate future. The officers to whom this 
information was delivered were told of its importance and impressed with the 
necessity of getting it into the hands of those who could act, the Chief of Staff 
of the Army and Chief of the War Plans Division. 

On the following morning, December 7, at about 8 : 30 a.m. other information 
reached the office of G-2, vital in its nature and indicating an almost imme- 
diate break in relations between the United States and Japan. Colonel Bratton, 
Chief, Far Eastern Section, G-2, attempted to reach the Chief of Staff of the 
Army in order that he might be informed of the receipt of this message. He 
discovered that the General was horseback riding. Finally and at approximately 
11 : 25 a.m. the Chief of Staff reached his office and received this information. 
General Miles, then G-2 of the War Department, appeared at about the same 
time. A conference was held between these two officers and General Gerow 
df the War Plans Division, who himself had come to the Office of the Chief of 
Staff. Those hours when Bratton was attempting to reach someone who could 
take action in matters of this importance and the passing without effective action 
having been taken prevented this critical information from reaching General 
Short in time to be of value to him. 

About noon a message was hastily dispatched to overseas department com- 
manders, including Short in the Hawaiian Department. This message which 
has been discussed elsewhere in this report, came into Short's possession after 
the attack had been completed. 

D. STATU 8 OF THE PRINCIPAL HAWAIIAN DEFENSES IN 1941 AND THEIR STATE OF 
READINESS ON DEO. 6, 1941, OR THE REASONS FOR THEIR LACK OF READINESS 

1. Aircraft Warning Service and Interceptor Command . — The Aircraft Warning 
Service on the morning of Dec. 7, 1941, was in operative condition for all practical 
purposes. It had an Information Center and five mobile stations. It was 
sufficiently operative to successfully pick up the Japanese force 132 miles from 
Oahu. This was done by Private Lockard and Private Elliott, respectively radar 
operator and plotter, and reported by these privates on their own initiative to 
the Information Center where the sergeant in charge of the switchboard received 
the information and relayed it to Lieutenant Tyler, who was a pursuit officer 
of the Air Corps on temporary duty for training. The stations had been used 
from 0400 to 0700 hours each morning for the training of personnel, and the 
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personnel was reasonably trained by that time, with the exception of certain 
liaison officers who were still getting their training, like Lieutenant Tyler. If the 
radar system and Information Center had been fully manned, as it could have 
been and as it was immediately upon the disaster at Pearl Harbor and thereafter 
without further physical additions, it could have been successfully operated on 
December 7. 

The Air Warning Service had been operating on tactical exercises and maneuvers 
prior to December 7 for some weeks. 

On Dec. 7, 1941 this service could have been a great asset to the defense of 
the islands had the Command and Staff understood its value and capabilities 
and had taken more interest in implementing the temporary setup instead of 
awaiting completion of the permanent installations. 

The only mechanical difficulty that was being experienced was in connection 
with the stand-by motor generator sets, which were to be used to supplement 
commercial power in case the latter failed. There had been some minor difficulty 
with the pumps on the motor generator set for the internal-combustion engines, 
but that was not of serious character. 

The story of the delay in installing both the temporary, mobile sets and the 
permanent sets is a follows : 

Army personnel had been receiving radar instructions on Navy surface ships 
and had gone to sea with the ships and had had the benefit 4 of such practical train- 
ing. Unfortunately the Navy had not detailed its liaison officers to the Informa- 
tion Center, and in that it failed. There also had not been brought about, due 
to the failure on the part of General Short and Admirals Kimmel and Bloch, a 
complete integration into a single system of Array and Navy defense including 
radar and particularly the Army, Navy and Marine fighters which were to pass 
to the jurisdiction of the Army to form a compositive interceptor command, so 
that the three elements of the system would be working — the aircraft warning 
service, the interceptor command, and the antiaircraft artillery. 

The only reason that the Aircraft Warning Service was not on a full operating 
basis on the morning of December 7 was due to the type of alert put into effect, 
but otherwise it should have been in full effect. It was a fully operating service 
and did so operate shortly after the attack. 

Major Bergquist and Major Tindal had been sent to the Interceptor School at 
Mitchell Field in the early summer of 1941. At that time the AWS was new to 
the U. S. Army and its organization and development had just started in the 
United States. For the system to be operative required a considerable amount 
of highly technical electrical and radar equipment, the supply and manufacture 
of which was critical. 

The whole AWS project was new, novel, and somewhat revolutionary in prac- 
tice. It took time to get the equipment through War Department priorities, and 
it took time to teach and train operating personnel, and to indoctrinate the whole 
Army as well as the public to its operation and value. This process had been 
going on since May and June 1941. 

Testimony before the Board has indicated that neither the Army, Navy, nor 
civilian population of the United States or Hawaii anticipated the necessity for 
immediate use of this service. There was, however, a small group directly in 
charge of the AWS development in Hawaii, including Major Bergquist, Major 
Tindal, Major Tetley, and Maj6r Powell, all of the Army, and Lieutenant Tay- 
lor of the Navy, who were pushing the AWS project to the fullest extent that 
their level of authority would permit. As a result of their efforts it is believed 
that this service in the normal course of events would have been established and 
in operation in another two or three weeks, which in view of the lack of war- 
mindedness of the services would have been to the great credit of this group. 

Since the No. 1 Alert was the decision due to the logic and judgment of the 
Department Commander, it is very doubtful had the AWS been 100 per cent com- 
pleted that it would have been on a full-out operating basis on the 7th of De- 
cember. General Short has stated in the Roberts report testimony, Volume 14, 
page 1642, that had he had the material and fully equipped radar stations he 
probably would have operated them just as he did. 

Nevertheless, had General Short’s judgment led him to have decided to go to 
Alert 2 or 3 on November 27, or at any time prior to December 7, the AWS could 
have functioned and the fighter airplanes could have been ready for active defense 
within a period of minutes. From the damage that was accomplished by a few 
fighters that did [38] get into the air from the Haliewa Airdrome it can 
be assumed that the seventy or eighty fighters that could have been in the air 
under normally active alert system would have made the Jap attack a much more 
costly venture. This paragraph, however, is hypothesis. 
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2. Status of the Aircraft Wariiing "Service on December 7. — The Aircraft 
Warning Services, consisted of the , Information Center and five mobile radar 
stations, was in operation on the morning of December 7 and had been for several 
weeks prior to that date. The fact that the Information Center was not in its 
permanent location and the radar stations were not permanently built had no 
bearing upon the operation and effectiveness of the aircraft warning system. 

“It was set up and the men were being trained for, I would say, possibly a 
month prior to the attack on December 7th,” as testified by General Martin 
(R. 1825). 

The difficulty of putting the AWS into full operation as a practical matter 
was the insistence of General Short that he retain control for training purposes 
whereas the best training would have been to put the system into practical 
operation. 

Of this General Martin said : 

“The Department Commander would not turn those (the operating stations) 
over to the Commanding General of the Hawaiian Air Forces until he (Short) 
had completed the training under his Department Signal Officer. He refused 
to turn them over unless he considered they were properly trained. So they 
were still training under those conditions and had not been turned over to the 
Air Force the morning of the attack on December 7th” (R. 1824). 

Here again is another example of the whole organization of the Army in 
Hawaii being held in a training status instead of acquiring its training in or 
near combat positions, where it would have been ready for any eventuality. 
As General Martin said : 

“They were capable of operating . . . the equipment used primarily in. the 
training of personnel to take over the operation of the control area” (R. 1824). 

General Martin is confirmed in this by Commander Taylor, loaned by the 
Navy for the purpose of getting this service into operation. Commander Taylor 
confirmed the fact that: 

“On December 7th the plotters were reasonably well trained to watch and 
able to do checking without any controller on the plane. The only source of 
controllers we could find was to see the Squadron Commander of the Pursuit 
Squadrons at Wheeler Field . . . We had no liaison people to man any of the 
positions ... On December 7 all the communication lines were in; the radar 
stations; the Derax equipment was working satisfactorily enough to give air 
warning and possibly to make interceptions. The air-to-ground radio equip- 
ment was not satisfactory for interception work, but it was possible that enough 
advance information could be given to pilots, so that they could come back with- 
out being intercepted” (R. 1082). 

However, the radio equipment that would have enabled control through inter- 
ception a reasonable distance off-shore had been given to the Ferry Command. 
The situation is treated elsewhere, but it should be pointed out, to avoid con- 
fusion, that on and before December 7 the aircraft warning center was able 
to pick up incoming planes and to give notification of that fact. 

It was not fully able to perform its other function, which w T as supplementary 
to the Information Center, that is, for full co-operation in conjunction with an 
Interceptor Command to intercept the incoming planes in the full sense of that 
arrangement. 

So far advanced was the organization and apparatus that it would have been 
fully complete within ten days to two weeks at the time of the attack. As 
Commander Taylor said: 

“The only thing that was not carried through after this meeting (a conference 
to wind up the details of organization) to bring the thing into operation at the 
end of two weeks was the manpower to operate it.” (R. 1083). 

Taylor, in turn, is confirmed in this by one of the most energetic officers who 
was working with Taylor in pressing this aircraft warning system to conclusion, 
Colonel Bergquist, then a Major. He endeavored to have 24-hour service by 
November 24 and stated that the mobile units could have stood it. There was 
some minor trouble with the stand-by power gas engines, but this was of little 
importance and the system could have run 24 hours a day. He had been 
running a school since October known as the “Air Defense School” in which he 
was training Army and Marine officers and as many pursuit officers of the Air 
Corps as he could get. The delay was from the Signal Corps. As Colonel 
Bergquist said : 

“I was continually harping to the Signal Corps people to get the stations up 
and get them operating” (R. 1201). 
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Despite the efforts of General Martin with Department Headquarters, very 
few results were secured in making the Signal Corps let go their technical op- 
eration and allow the practical people who were going to operate it go to work. 
This is described by Colonel Bergquist, who said : 

“One of the big arguments was : We wanted to take over the radar stations and 
get them set up and operating. The Signal Corps said no, that was their job; 
they wanted to get them up and get them operating and then turn them over to 
us for our operational control. The Department headquarters decided in favor 
of the Signal Corps” (R. 1196). 

This delayed the ultimate completion of the system by a month (R. 1196) . He 
stated that: 

“My opinion on that is that they (the enlisted men) were fairly well trained 
at that stage of the game” (R. 1197) . 

This state of training is further described by him as follows : 

“Well, I think we had had the sets operating in practice a sufficient length of 
time so that the radar scope operators that we had were fairly well trained. 
We had plotters and information-center personnel of the Signal Corps fairly 
well trained. I was in the process of training what I called pursuit officers, 
which is one of the positions on the board — on the control platform, that is — 
by running a roster of the fighter pilots in the Interceptor Command in order 
to do two things : To both train them to function as pursuit officers on the control 
board and to acquaint them with the workings of the board in order ta better 
carry out instructions that they received from the board on flying missions. 
The only controllers that we had, we considered, that could operate, that were 
trained sufficiently, were myself, Major Tindal — I mean Colonel Tindal ; he was 
a Major at that time — and I did have with me at that time Commander William 
E. G. Taylor of the Navy. The other positions on the control platform, we did 
have an antiaircraft liaison officer, and had conducted problems with them so 
that they were in a fair state of training. We had not been able to get the 
Navy liaison officers assigned, so there was no one trained in that. The same 
applies to the Bomber Command laison, the liaison officers with the Hawaiian 
Department headquarters” (R. 1191-1192). 

At this time the system had a maximum range of approximately 130 miles 
(R. 1190). 

On November 24 there was a conference of interested Army and Navy officers 
on this subject, and the con [39] sensus of opinion of these experts among 
the younger officers who were actually getting this Information Center into 
operation was expressed by Commander Taylor : 

“It was felt that the Information Center could be made to function adequately 
within the next two weeks. (The conference was on Nov. 24, 1941.) We found 
after that, after this, to qualify it, that that would be except for the air-to- 
ground radio communications. We learned that we could not keep contact with 
the fighter aircraft more than five miles offshore with the communication 
equipment we had at that time” (R. 1077). 

This confirms the testimony of others that the only thing lacking was the 
IFF equipment' on the plants to enable identification of the planes in the air by 
ground personnel. Considerable equipment had been withdrawn from the Inter- 
ceptor Command and the Hawaiian Air Force for this purpose for the use of the 
Ferry. Command (R. 1079). 

As to the operability of the Aircraft Warning Service on the morning of 
December 7, Commander Taylor testifying said : 

“If we had had the Information Center completely manned there would have 
been some method of identification. Anybody could have told what that (the 
Japanese) flight was” (R. 1085). 

The Navy had not yet participated in the operation, although Commander 
Taylor said they had been requested to do so about a week before Pearl Harbor 
(R. 1086). 

This brings us to the question of why General Short on his staff did not take 
more vigorous action in putting this most important part of the defenses into 
operation, particularly in view of the fact that both the long-distance reconnais- 
sance by the Navy and the inshore reconnaissance by the Army were, for all 
practical purposes, non-existent. Commander Taylor was asked, when he found 
these delays, whether he had ever seen General Short, to which Taylor replied 
in the negative by saying: 

“I saw his Chief of Staff. I saw his Operations Officer. We were very closely 
tied in with his staff and the Air Force staff” (R. 1089). 
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“We saw every Chief of Staff, but we found that somebody else was always 
responsible'” (R. 1088). 

Colonel Powell, Hawaiian Department Signal Officer, said repeated efforts to 
get the Navy to co-operate by supplying naval officers to complete the working of 
the service were fruitless. They were not interested (R. 3906). 

It is significant that when Phillips, Short’s Chief of Staff, was asked if Short 
had tried to expedite these matters he professed ignorance (R. 1143), but it was 
Phillips, as Chief of Staff to Short, who Taylor and others said was principally 
responsible for acting on Short’s behalf in this matter (R. 1088). 

Colonel Powell testified that the construction of-permanent installations did 
not hold up the placing of the Information Center and the radar stations into 
operation because there was adequate equipment for this purpose that was 
actually installed in temporary buildings for the Information Center and that 
radar mobile stations were placed' around the Island. 

As a consequence of the Information Center and the radar stations were in 
operation some time prior to December 7. The only reason they were not 
operated continuously 24 hours a day was the desire to conserve tubes, as they 
were short of tubes and other spare parts. 

Two permanent radars, No. 271, were received on June 3, and a third radar, 
No. 271-A, was also received on June 3. On August 1 six mobile radar stations 
were received and shortly thereafter put into operation. They were complete 
and self-contained and only needed to be placed at some appropriate elevation. 

Colonel Powell testified that the entire service was operative about the 1st 
of November, 1941. The installations for the permanent radar and Information 
Center were held up by the Engineer construction and were not held up by any 
lack of information or drawings or equipment of the Signal Corps. 

Colonel Powell testified that the location of the centers was made by a board 
from Washington. This board ordered the abandonment of Kaala at 4,000 feet 
on the theory that while the range would be extended to 150 miles from Hawaii 
yet there would be no detection of planes within the 20-mile radius close to shore. 
This does not sound logical, because the great necessity was the locating of planes 
at a maximum distance from Hawaii. The other stations lower down were 
fully capable of picking up the close, inshore approach of aircraft. 

Colonel Powell added the significant statement that the Navy took little 
interest in the radar system and “We were never able to get any liaison officer 
over from the Navy to take part in the exercises or carry on the work” (R.3906). 
This is confirmed by the fact that Navy liaison officers never were supplied for 
the Information Center although it had been in operation for some weeks prior 
to December 7 and the Army had supplied a number of officers to be trained 
(R. 3906). 

General Short testified again as to the reason why he was interested in keep- 
ing the aircraft warning service in training. He said : 

“We had gotten, along in November, the mobile stations, and as soon as we 
got them we started using them right away ; and when this message of the 27th 
came along, I prescribed that the Aircraft Warning Service would function those 
hours. In addition to that, they had their normal training. They trained then 
from 7 to 11, and they had maintenance work, work of that kind, from 12 to 4. 

“Now, it turned out that we were putting a little bit too great a strain on this 
material, and later in the afternoon period we had three stations working from 
11 to 1, and three working from 1 to 4, so that there was a little more chance 
for maintenance work and keeping them in shape. But that was the situation, 
and the Interceptor Command was working with them. We were trying to 
educate the Interceptor Command and the Aircraft Warning Service, and using 
this training period as an opportunity to give them work at what we considered 
the most dangerous time of the day. The Navy had a liaison officer functioning 
with this outfit” (R. 298). 

Two explanations have been advanced as to the reason why the Aircraft 
Warning Service was not put into operation fully. The first was that the signal 
equipment was not ready until very late; the testimony of Colonel Powell, in 
charge of this matter for the Signal Corps, plus what actually occurred as to 
its actually going into operation for nearly a month before the permanent con- 
struction was erected, is ample to overrule this objection (R. 3896-3898). 

The second explanation was that there were serious delays in construction. 
But such delays in permanent construction did not delay the Aircraft Warning 
Service because it was using temporary housing for its Information Center, 
and its mobile radar stations were operative without any permanent housing 
(R. 3885). 
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As to the Interceptor Command and the Information Center of the Aircraft 
Warning Service, General Burgin, Commanding General of the antiaircraft 
artillery, said : 

“It worked, yes, because we would get the information of the planes coming 
in, and immediately the Interceptor Command would take over” (R. 2604). 

He explained how the Interceptor Command had been working during pre- 
vious trials and exercises. While the Interceptor Command was not fully func- 
tioning due to the lack of IFF instruments on the planes, yet there was ample 
[40] AWS means for defense and interception that it could have used to a 
material degree on the morning of Dec. 7, 1941. The Interceptor Command was 
just being set up, but the nucleus of its operation was there, and it would have 
been an effective instrument had it been used when the attack came. This was 
not done. 

3. Antiaircraft Artillery and Coast Defenses . — General Burgin commanded 
the Coast Artillery Command, consisting of seacoast artillery plus all antiair- 
craft artillery in the Hawaiian Department. He commanded the 53rd Coast 
Artillery Brigade, composed of the 64th Rdgiment, 251st Regiment, and the 
98th Regiment. 

He testified that the Interceptor Command was being organized on a tem- 
porary basis, saying : 

“We had constant training and maneuvers, practice, where that particular 
thing was stressed, and the antiaircraft was turned over to Interceptor Com- 
mand . . . For at least six weeks or two months prior to December 7, we had, 
every Sunday morning, one of these exercises with the Navy. Our AA would 
go out in the field and take their field positions. They would know that the 
Navy was coming in, with carrier-based planes, and they would simulate an 
attack on the island, and we put our guns out mainly along the roadways, 
sometimes in position, and practiced simulating fire against this simulated attack 
made by the Navy. And we were out just one week prior to December 7 ... On 
Sunday ; but, by some stroke, we did not go out on December 7. The Fleet was 
in the harbor.” 

And again he said, as to the Interceptor Command : 

“It worked, yes, because we would get the information of the planes coming 
in, and immediately the Interceptor Command would take over. All that is, so 
far as turning it over to the Interceptor Comman4, is that the Interceptor Com- 
mand tells you when to hold fire and when to resume fire” (R. 2602-2604). 

This brought him to his opinion expressed in the record that if the Inter- 
ceptor Command had worked during the drills and exercises on the morning 
of December 7, then it could have worked for the attack. 

He said in his opinion it would not have made any difference anyway, 
“because we didn’t have ammunition with our mobile antiaircraft. If they had 
been out in the field without any ammunition, they would have been worse off 
than they actually were” (R. 2604). 

He said of his antiaircraft batteries : 

“They were all ready to go into action immediately, with the exception that 
the mobile batteries did not have the ammunition” (R. 2604). 

A reference to the next section will show that it was General Short who sup- 
ported the Ordnance Department in refusing to issue this ammunition to troops 
when they went out for exercises in the field. 

Additionally, General Burgin found that he could not even put his guns 
into final positions because of the conditions now described. 

General Burgin pointed out one of the great handicaps to development of field 
artillery positions was resistance from land owners to letting the artillery go 
on the land or lea^e it for the placing of battery positions. He described the 
situation as follows : 

“General Rusiseix. Is it true, therefore, General, that prior to Dec. 7, 1941, 
so far as you can recall, you had never had all of your mobile batteries in the 
positions which they were to occupy in the event of hostilities? 

“General Bubgin. That is correct ; they had not all been in the actual position 
they were to go in. 

“General Frank. Was that because of this opposition of the people who owned 
the land? 

“General Burgin. Yes, and the fact that we had not yet gotten the leases all 
fixed up, so that we could move into those positions for practice” (R. 2628). 

He also pointed out that if General Short had gone to Alert No. 3 there would 
have been great opposition from important and influential civilians on the island 
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and particularly those who compose what is known as the Big Five. As to this 
he said : 

“General Russell. Is there in your mind some thought that there would have 
been developed a considerable opposition among the influential civilian popula- 
tion here on the island toward the results of Alert No. 3? 

“General Burgin. I think there is no doubt about it, in the world. 

“General Russell. In other words, if General Short had ordered Alert No. 3 — 
And I am asking this question in the interest of clarity — if General Short had 
ordered Alert No. 3 and thrown all of his people into readiness for immediate 
pombat, including the issuing of ammunition, it might, or, in your opinion, it 
would have provoked opposition on the part of some of the responsible and in- 
fluential civilian population here on the island? 

“General Burgin. I feel positive it would. 

“General Grunert. Even though he might have explained that to the influential 
citizens, there would still have been opposition? 

“General Burgin. I don’t believe you could have explained it, at that time. 

“General Grunert. Who are some of those influential citizens that you think 
might have voiced their objection? 

“General Burgin. Oh, my ! 

“General Grunert. Is Dillingham one of them? 

“General Burgin. Mr. Dillingham, Mr. Walker. 

“General Frank. Which Walker? 

“General Burgin. I don’t know. He is a sugar man. General Wells’’ (R. 2629). 

He said amongst those people were the Hawaiian Sugar Planters Association, 
and those having the land and crop interests in sugar, pineapple, etc. 

In this connection it should be noted that there is proof in this record that 
one of the things that may have influenced Short in selecting Alert No. 1 and 
not stirring up the Japanese population was the opposition that developed then 
and later from the large commercial interests on the Island using Japanese 
labor, that they did not want it disturbed and that they would be shut down in 
their business If a substantial portion of it was either deported or interned 
(R. 2654). 

As General Burgin testified, if the tables had been reversed and Americans 
had been situated in Japan like the Japanese were in Hawaii they would have 
been locked up before the war started and not afterwards (R. 2649). 

If. Ammunition Issue: Short’s and the Ordnance Department’ s Responsibility . — 
The Ordnance Department in the Hawaiian Department in its misdirected effort 
to safeguard and maintain ammunition in a serviceable condition objected to a 
full issue thereof to troops except in an emergency. Such issues in an emer- 
gency entailed delays which delayed troops in getting into position and action 
(R. 2607). 

General Burgin, who commanded the antiaircraft artillery, stated that he and 
General Murray, who commanded one of the infantry divisions, personally went 
to the staff and to General Short, who turned them down and refused to allow 
the issue of the ammunition for the artillery and the infantry. Later there was 
some relaxation of the issue of infantry ammunition. Colonel Weddington 
testified that on the morning of December 7 he had insufficient ammunition, that 
there was none for his rifles and ground machine guns, and that the only extra 
supply of ammunition was belted ammunition for his aircraft machine guns. 
(R. 3026-3027). 

The artillery ammunition situation is summed up by General Burgin as fol- 
lows: 

[41] “They were all ready to go into action immediately with the exception 
that the mobile batteries did not have the ammunition. The fixed batteries along 
the seacoast, those batteries bolted down to Concrete, had the ammunition nearby. 

I had insisted on that with General Short in person and had gotten his per- 
mission to take this antiaircraft ammunition, move it into the seacoast gun 
battery positions, and have it nearby the antiaircraft guns. It was, however, 
boxed up in wooden boxes and had to be taken out. The ammunition for the 
mobile guns and batteries was in Aliamanu Crater, which, you may know or 
may not, is about a mile from Fort Shafter, up in the old volcano. The mobile 
batteries had to send there to get ammunition. In addition to that, the mobile' 
batteries had to move out from the various posts to their field positions. They 
were not in field positions’’ (R. 2604-2605). 

He described the efforts of General Murray and himself to get the Ordnance 
Department to release this ammunition and how he was overruled by General 
Short’s staff and General Short himself, in the following language : 
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“General Burgin. Yes, sir, we did. I would like to answer that a little more 
elaborately. You may recollect yourself the great difficulty in prying loose am- 
munition from our storehouse and from the ordnance during peacetime. It was 
almost a matter of impossibility to get your ammunition out because in the 
minds of everyone who has preservation of ammunition at heart it goes out, 
gets damaged, comes back in, and has to be renovated. The same was especially 
true here. It was extremely difficult to get your ammunition out of the magazines. 
We tried the ordnaqce people without results. General Max Murray and myself 
went personally to General Short. General Murray pled for his ammunition 
for the field artillery. I asked for ammunition for the antiaircraft. We were 
put off, the idea behind it being that we would get our ammunition in plenty time, 
that we would have warning before any attack ever struck. 

“General Frank. Was that putting off made directly by the Commanding Gen- 
eral or by a staff department? 

“General Burgin. Both ; staff departments first, then the Commanding General 
in person. 

“General Frank. Supported them? 

“General Burgin. In his office, to General Murray and to me. 

“General Frank. Well; what were the staff departments who opposed it? 

“General Burgin. The G’s; G-4s, the Ordnance. 

“General Frank. And their reasons were? 

“General Burgin. Same old reason, that they, didn’t want to issue any of the 
clean ammunition, let it get out and get dirty, have to take it back in later on 
and renovate it; and, besides, we would get our ammunition in plenty of time 
should any occasion arise” (R. 2607-2608). 

Apparently one of the reasons in General Short’s mind was sabotage, if the 
ammunition was out with the guns. As General Burgin testified : 

“As long as the ammunition could be left locked up in the magazines, it was 
pretty safely guarded and could not be tampered with to any great extent” 
(R. 2608). 

He testified that without ammunition for his guns it would take from a few 
minutes to six hours before he could get his guns into position and firing. He was 
never permitted to take live ammunition on any of his practices and as 50 per cent 
of the mobile guns were on private land he had been unable to even place half of 
his guns in position, and they were unable to take ammunition with them 
(R. 2608-09-10). 

Therefore on the morning of December 7 he was caught in this position with 
only ammunition adjacent his fixed gun batteries, but half of his guns were 
without ammunition. 

As General Burgin summed it up: 

“It was just impossible to pry the ammunition loose from the Ordnance, the 
G-4s, or from General Short himself” (R. 2612). 

General Maxwell Murray testified as to the difficulties in getting ammunition 
for both his field artillery and his infantry, as follows : 

“General Grunert. . . First, I would like to talk to you about artillery ammuni- 
tion, and ask you this question : Why was not sufficient ammunition at hand 
for the artillery, on December 7? 

“General Murray. There was sufficient artillery ammunition on hand, but it 
had not been issued to troops. 

“General Grunert. I mean ‘at hand’ not ‘on hand.’ 

“General Murray. I was not authorized to draw the artillery ammunition from 
the magazines. I requested authority form General Short to draw artillery 
ammunition and stack it; I suggested either in the gun parks on the division 
review field, in small stacks. The division review field, as you know, is a large 
area immediately adjacent to the old artillery park, and had been planned as 
the dispersal area for the artillery” (R. 3075-3076). 

“General Grunert. Now, we get back to the ammunition. You say that there 
was no ammunition immediately available to you for quick action; is that right? 

“General Murray. So far as I can recall, we did not have a round of ammuni- 
tion in the gun parks. 

“General Grunert. And, in case you were turned out, to go on an alert which 
required ammunition, you would then have to draw it from somewhere? 

“General Murray. We had to draw it. 

“General Grunert. Where did it come from? 

“General Murray. We drew it directly ; the majority of it was drawn at 
Schofield Barracks, although the artillery units of the Eighth Field Artillery, 
which came directly to the positions in Honolulu and Hickam Field, immediately 
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adjacent to it, were to draw ammunition at the Aliamanu Crater, which was 
down here near Pearl Harbor” (R. 3080). 

General Murray had made arrangements to have separate entrances to get 
the ammunition out of the storage houses, but even with that effecive arrange- 
ment, plus piling ammunition in the warehouses according to unit, it would take 
at least an hour to get the ammunition so the guns could go to the beaches to 
defend the island. 

As General Murray said : 

“I was not satisfied, myself, with the status of our ammunition for either 
the infantry or the artillery” (R. 3081). 

He had a limited amount of machine-gun ammunition and rifle ammunition. 
He had a large number of machine guns in each rifle company, extra guns, and 

“It was obviously impossible — most of our ammunition was not belted — it 
was obviously impossible to get out the ammunition and belt it without serious 
delay” (R. 3081). 

He had only two belt-loading machines for each heavy weapon company, and 
it had taken three days to load up the belted ammunition on a previous trial 
(R. 3081). After applying to General Short he had been authorized to draw 
and belt machine-gun ammunition, draw the necessary rifle ammunition, and 
store it in the parks. He was not allowed to have mortar ammunition or high- 
exjplosive grenades inside the barracks; that ordnance had to be left in the 
Ordnance Depot, as was the hrtillery ammunition. He testified (R. 3081) that 
it was General Short who was personally supporting his ordnance officer and G-4 
in following the peacetime practice of holding [^2] ammunition in depots 
where it would take hours to get it out in. the event of a raid. 

He testified that his movement of ammunition into the barracks was in vio- 
lation of the standing orders of the post, but he had made that movement of am- 
munition op the express authorization of General Short (R. 3091). 

It is to be recalled that when the War Department ordered General Herron, 
in 1940, into an alert in which he stayed for six weeks, he was able to draw his 
ammunition immediately and take it with him into the field. 

The testimony of General Burgin as to his inability to get ammunition for use 
with his antiaircraft guns is borne out by the testimony of Colonel Weddington 
of the Air Corps that when he was in command of the Bellows Field base his 
efforts to get ammunition for his machine guns and rifles were met by a response 
from the Ordnance Department, on each request he made, that the ammunition 
was not available and was not authorized and that this was by General Short’s 
order. 

Lack of ammunition preparations was shown in the testimony of Colonel 
Weddington, who was in command of Bellows Field prior to and on December 
7 (R. 3026-3027). He testified that it was the custom for the ships (aircraft) 
that were at gunnery practice to be parked on the ramp on Saturday afternoon, 
close to one another. The guns were taken off the planes for cleaning, the 
planes were out of gas and were not be refueled until Sunday, and the gas was 
brought over by truck from Honolulu and did not arrive until sometime later 
in the day. He also indicated that many of the pilots were away over the week 
end. 

It was in this condition that the attack was launched upon them and they 
were unable to defend themselves. He said they had 30,000 rounds of belted 
ammunition but no rifle ammunition for their guards and no machine-gun am- 
munition. When the attack came they were also without any 30-caliber machine- 
gun bullets. His repeated efforts to get ammunition from the Ordnance De- 
partment met with the statement that it was not available and not authorized, 
and its failure to be issued was on General Short’s order. 

5. Status of Aircraft Defenses . — The difficulties with supply of both air, craft and 
parts to maintain aircraft, due to the conditions depicted in Chapter 2, Background, 
are no better illustrated than in the case of aircraft. The failure previous to 1941 
to provide extended aircraft programs and the necessity for revising designs to 
meet modern combat conditions, as revealed by the European War, joined to- 
gether to put the War Department in a difficult situation with respect to a suffi- 
ciency of aircraft. 

On the deficiency of equipment in Hawaii, General Martin, Commanding Gen- 
eral, Hawaiian Air Force, testified he had written General Arnold, Chief of 
the Army Air Force personal letters as well as sent official communications with 
reference to his obsolete aircraft, the lack of spare parts for the modern craft 
that he had, and the necessity for placing his aircraft in combat condition with 
adequate weapons, et cetera. (R. 1858-A, 1859, 1860, 1861, 1862, 1863, 1874 to 
1889, inclusive) 
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While correspondence shows a failure on the part of the Army Air Forces to 
supply the correct equipment, adequate equipment, spare parts, and enough of 
it to be effective, yet Hawaii was better off than other commands. As General 
Marshall experssed it : 

“As to Hawaii, that had the largest troop concentration we possessed, it had 
the maximum of material that we possessed, and we were accumulating the first 
fighter planes, of the type that we possessed at that time, in the Hawaiian gar- 
rison. 

“As to Panama : If the Hawaiian state of preparation in men and materiel was 
100, Panama was about 25 per cent, and the Philippines about 10 percent, and 
Alaska and the Aleutians completely negligible.” 

As elsewhere stated, on Dec. 7, 1941, General Martin had under his command 
123 modern pursuit and bombardment planes, 15 observation planes, 2 transports, 
5 observation amphibians and 8 basic trainers. He had non-modern medium 
bombers to the number of 89, 9 light bombers, and 62 non-modern pursuit ships. 

“When I took over from General Frank in the Hawaiian Islands we had, you 
might say, no combat equipment. We had some P-26s, an old obsolete type of 
fighter which we then called a pursuit airplane. We had some old observation 
planes, some B-18 bombers which could never protect themselves in any combat at 
all. They could be used for reconnaissance, but you would lose them as fast as you 
sent them out, if they went into combat. They were always recognized as not being 
a combat ship. In the spring of 1941 we received possibly 50 P-36s. They were 
obsolescent at the time they came over. A little later — as I remember it, about 
May — we received som P^O fighters. These ships were brought in on carriers and 
flown off to the station after they arrived in Hawaii. About May we received 21 
B-17s that were ferried over by air, 9 of these, about the 5th or 6th of September, 
were transferred to the Philippines by air. The 12 remaining were ordered to pro- 
ceed to the Philippines ; and upon our request that they be delayed, that we could 
continue the training of combat crews for that type of ship, as the two bombard- 
ment groups at Hickam Field would be equipped with that type of airplane, they 
would go on the tail of some 60-odd airplanes that were being transferred from the 
mainland to the Philippines. . . . The types of ships which could have been used 
in combat, which is the P^IO, B-17, and ten A-20s, were always possibly 50 per 
cent out of commission due to spare parts. In the beginning of our production 
program all monies, as possible, were placed into the producing of additional 
engines, and the spare parts requirements were neglected at the time. There- 
fore the new airplanes coming out were deficient to meet the requirements of 
spare parts. We had sent cablegrams and letters on the subject of spare parts 
through proper channels to our supply agencies, and they were not in a position 
to help us. I knew that, but I did want them to be sure to realize how import- 
ant it was to improve the spare-part situation as rapidly as possible. If we had 
an accident in one of our ships we used what they call cannibalism to rob it of 
certain spare parts to repair other ships. ... 

“Therefore the training program had to be rather extensive for the fighters. 
We were receiving men just out of the schools, who had not had advance training 
at the time; that is, a limited advance training but not on any of the modern 
equipment. So they were put through a demonstration of their ability to handle 
the old, obsolescent P-26, then through the P-86 and on to the P-40, and con- 
siderable progress was being made in training these men to take over the P-40 
equipment. . . . The bombers, as soon as we got B-17s, in I think it was sometime 
in May, we had a few of our pilots that had flown the B-17s. They started 
training others, and as I remember there were one or two officers remained with 
the first flight of bombers that came over, and helped train other additional crews. 
So they had to train the pilots to operate the ship, the co-pilots, and all other 
members of the crew. We had no knowledge of repairing its engines or any of 
its equipment. ... In other words, they had consumed some of their own fat, 
so to speak, to meet the enlargement of the technical school facility. We were 
getting but a few technically trained men. . . . There were possibly 400 men 
in these schools, as I remember” (R. 1858-A to 1861). 

It is to be remembered that the record shows that the Japanese carriers had 
over 400 modern aircraft which they brought against the Island, so that the 
superiority was overwhelming. 

[ 43 ] Although General Short gave a high priority to airfield construction, 
there were many delays due in part to slowness in getting funds and to the in- 
efficiency of contractors under the supervision of the District Engineer. 

Some elements of the Air Force in Hawaii had been used during 1941 primarily 
as a training force for officers and men who were being sent into the Philippines 
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and into the outlying islands. The personnel of these elements, therefore, 
were largely untrained or partially trained personnel, as the more competent 
were constantly being forwarded into what was then advance theaters where 
the danger was deemed to be greater. Therefore, much of the Air Force was 
in a training status primarily. This has been pictured elsewhere in this report 
through the testimony of General Short, General Martin, Colonel Mollison, and 
others. 

The great effort in the latter part of 1941 was to get B-17s, of which 180 had 
been allotted to Hawaii. As there were only 109 B-17s in the entire Army 
(R. 154) it was obviously impossible to comply with this request. General 
Marshall testified that he had sent General Arnold to the West Coast to see what 
he could do to get these B-17s to the Philippines via Hawaii, and that they had 
been held up by contrary winds and production delays for more than three or four 
weeks. (R. 167-168) General Arnold testified as follows : 

“General Frank. Had anything held up B-17 production that in any way had an 
effect on this situation? 

“General Arnold. No ; we did not have the facilities to get the numbers that 
we wanted. If you will remember, at that time in our endeavor to get B-17s 
we had 90 in January, and by June the 90 was up to 109, and by November it had 
only gone up to 148. That was the total number of B-17s produced by the Boeing 
Company. We just did not have the productive capacity to get the numbers 
required” (R. 180). 

Due to this condition the planes had been flown out with their guns, but without 
their ammunition, to save weight, a factor that was interpreted by Short as 
indicating that no attack was expected on Hawaii (R. 305). 

However, the impression in Washington, as testified to by General Arnold, 
was that the Hawaiian Air Force was in good shape despite its heavy training 
mission. He testified : 

“We were always of the belief that the Hawaiian Air Force was probably 
better trained than any of our air forces. That is the impression we had here 
in Washington as a result of our inspections and due to the fact that they were 
always carrying out some form of mission simulating what they would do in 
active combat” (R. 179). 

In order to develop this further, the following question was put and answer 
gained : 

“General Frank. What I was about to approach was this point, which your 
present answer seems to disclaim, namely, that because of the fact that they were 
charged with training a lot of crews to fly B-17s from California to Honolulu 
and then conduct a lot of transition training in Honolulu, and do certain train- 
ing work in preparation for transferring squadrons to the Philippines, that 
perhaps they got themselves into a, training state of mind rather than a war 
state of mind. 

“General Arnold. I wrote to General Martin, as I said from time to time, and 
the establishment of a transition school in Hawaii was not done until we were 
assured that they would get more effective results by carrying this transition 
on in Hawaii than if it were done in the United States. In other words, we 
had no air force, as such, anywhere at that time. No matter where you had that 
training, it was going to disrupt something. Where could we put that training so 
it would interfere least with the creation of the small air force that we did have? 
And it looked to us as if they could carry on this transition in Hawaii and inter- 
fere less with the training than anywhere else because we would have the air- 
planes then available, in case of an emergency, where they would be most 
needed” (R. 179-180). 

It will, therefore, be seen that the Hawaiian Air Force was handicapped by 
conducting a training program not only for itself but also for other theaters 
of action ; its ships were mainly obsolete, its modern ships were few, and there 
was a marked deficiency of spare parts, and its airfield construction was lagging. 
Such was the status on Dec. 7, 1941, of the Army Air Force installations. 

E. STATUS OF DEFENSES ON SUNDAY MOBNING, DEC. 7, 1941 

1. Army Aircraft. On Sunday morning, Dec. 7, 1941, the status of the island 
defenses was at the minimum. 

As General Burgin testified : 

“A peculiar thing attaches to that. For at least six weeks or two months prior 
to December 7, we had, every Sunday morning, one of these exercises with the 
Navy. 
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“Our AA would go out in the field and take their field positions. They would 
know that the Navy was coming in, with carrier-based planes, and they would 
simulate an attack on the island, and we put our guns out mainly along the 
roadways, sometimes in position, and practiced simulating fire against this simu- 
lated attack made by the Navy. And we were out just one week prior to 
December 7. 

“General Frank. On Sunday? 

“General Bubgin. On Sunday ; but, by some stroke, we did not go out on Decem- 
ber 7. The Fleet was in the harbor.’’ R. 2603). 

On that morning, due to Alert No. 1, all planes, with some minor exceptions, 
were grouped together wing to wing. There were 80 pursuit planes in commission 
and 69 out of commission in various states of repair. There were 39 bombers 
in commission and 33 out of commission. Of the bombers in commission the only 
ones available for a real mission were 6 Flying Fortresses and 10 A-20s. The 
old B-18s were of minor value. There were a few fighter aircraft that morning 
that were at a remote field, apparently unknown to the Japanese, where a squadron 
was practicing short landings. It was out of this group that there came the 
brilliant performance of Major (then Lieutenant) Welch, who courageously got 
. his ship off the ground, together with his wing man. Major Welch and his wing 
man shot down a number of Japanese aircraft. 

The Navy had no PBY’s in the air that morning, although they usually had 
four to six for doing reconnaissance. Perhaps this explained by General Burgin’s 
testimony that while every Sunday morning the antiaircraft artillery had an 
exercise with the Navy when the Navy sent its carrier-based planes from ship 
to shore, and this continued up to the Sunday before December 7, the Navy 
planes did not get into the air on this particular December 7 (R. 2603). The 
Fleet was also in the harbor that Sunday, the only vesels of material character 
that were out being the carriers Enterprise and Lexington. The Enterprise , with 
the addition of heavy cruisers and a squadron of destroyers, was about 200 miles 
west of Oahu. Task Force No. 12 was approximately 425 miles southwest of 
Midway, with the carrier Lexington (R. 14 4-445) : therefore there was not a 
single carrier in Pearl Harbor that morning (R. 540). 

2. Naval Long-Distance Reconnaissance. — The situation as to the long-distance 
reconnaissance supposed to have been conducted by the Navy is admirably and 
frankly explained by Admiral DeLany, who was assistant chief of staff 

for operations on the staff of the Commander-in-Chief, United States Fleet, during 
this period : Admiral DeLany testified that here was absolutely no protection 
or screen thrown out by the Navy on the morning of December 7, and no attempt 
to obtain information about the launching of an attack upon Oahu. He further 
testified, ‘ 'There was neither planes, pilots, nor other facilities available to 
conduct and maintain such a continuous reconnaissance’’ as would be necessary 
in order to maintain a 360-degree reconnaissance around the Island. They 
realized the danger but there was nothing that could be done about it (R. 1728). 

Admiral Bellinger, who was Commander of the Navy Base Defense Air 
Force, Commander Patrol Wing 2, and Commander Task Force 9, said that 
on the morning of December 7 he had a total of 81 PBYs in Patrol Wings 1 and 
2, which included those at Midway, leaving a total of 69 on Oahu, with 9 out 
of commission. The reconnaissance work that was being conducted normally 
each morning at sunrise was merely to search the fleet operating areas for 
submarines so that the fleet could operate on exercises without molestation. 
He usually sent out three to six planes “to guard against submarine attack.” 
He testified that the only patrolling being done as a defense against a surprise 
attack was in the vicinity of Midway (R. 1600). He testified as follows: 

“General Frank. You had no instructions from anybody to conduct any 
search against a force to protect you from a surprise attack? 

“Admiral Bellinger. We had had on specific occasions, when there was some 
apparent reason for doing so. That instances had occurred for one or two 
different sectors over the periods during the year” (R. 1601). 

Admiral Kimmel summarized the situation when he testified as follows: 

“General Russell. You have testified, and it has been supported by a line 
of evidence here, that there was not available to the Army and Navy any means 
for distant reconnaissance to ascertain the location of a Japanese task force. 

“Admiral Kimmel. That is correct” (R. 1805). 

“General Grunert. Were there any planes on distant reconnaissance on that 
morning? 

“Admiral Bellinger. There were no planes on distant reconnaissance in the 
true sense of the term ‘distant reconnaissance’” (R. 1629-1630). 
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This failure to do distant reconnaissance cannot be excused for lack of planes 
under Navy control because the Navy had 50 PBY’s available. The only excuse 
for not using them was, as stated by Admiral Kimmel : 

“We wanted to maintain our training status. Up to the last minute we had 
received no orders to mobilize” (R-1811) . 

Admiral Bellinger testified that the relationship between the Navy and the 
Army for the use of Army planes from the fighter group of the Army was not 
in a functioning status. (R. 1622) He had 33 scout bombers, 7 fighters, and 9 
scouts available on the morning of December 7, but they were not being used. 
(R. 1623) As witnesses testified, they were accustomed to seeing PBY’s go out 
each morning, but on Sunday morning, December 7, they did not go out. (See 
General Rudolph’s and Colonel Brook’s testimony, R. 993-994, 1232-1234.) 

3. Aircraft Warning System. — The radar aircraft warning system had the 

Information Center completed and organized with five mobile radar stations 
which operating. They had been in operation from 4 to 7 o’clock each morning 
for training purposes but had not gone into regular operation. It was because 
of their being in operation that Lockard and Elliott picked up the Japanese 
attack force 132 miles from Oahu, and this organization functioned continually 
after the attack, so it can be assumed that it was in operating condition (R. 439- 
440-441 ) . ( See Lockard in other testimony. ) 

As General Short said : 

“I think that the men were not experts, but I think they were getting trained 
to the point where they could do pretty well.” 

as of December 7, 1941 (R. 508). They had three heavy radar sets complete 7 
and six mobile sets complete (R. 509). The mobile sets were operating (R. 510). 
“General Frank. . . . The AWS system was operated with mobile sets up to a 
distance of about 130 miles. Is not that correct? 

“General Short. That is correct” (R. 512). 

The Interceptor Command “was actually operating,” according to General 
Short. He said, “it was actually operating daily.” (R. 525) An order had not 
gone out to Burgin and Martin, but it was working. 

4. Antiaircraft Defenses. — As to the antiaircraft, much of it had never gone 
into position so far as mobile guns were concerned, and none of the mobile guns 
was in position on the morning of December 7. Ammunition had not been issued 
because the Ordnance Department objected to having it out convenient to the 
guns because it might get dirty. As General Burgin said, “they didn’t want to 
issue any of the clean ammunition . . . and, besides, we would get our ammuni- 
tion in plenty of time should any occasion arise” (R. 2608). 

As it took about six hours to get the ammunition fully out, distributed, and 
broken open, the delay was a very difficult one (R. 2608) . 

As General Burgin again testified : 

“It was almost a matter of impossibility to get your ammunition out, because 
in the minds of everyone who has preservation of ammunition at heart it goes 
out, gets damaged, comes back in, and has to be renovated. Tfie same was 
especially true here. It was extremely difficult to get your ammunition out of 
the magazines. We tried the ordnance' people without results. General Max 
Murray and myself went personally to General Short. General Murray pled 
for his ammunition for the field artillery. I asked for ammunition for the anti- 
aircraft. We were put off, the idea behind it being that we would get our am- 
munition in plenty of time, that we would have warning before any attack ever 
struck” (R. 2607). 

The two divisions were in their quarters so that, it took them a number of 
hours to move out after the attack. One of the principal difficulties was the 
necessity of drawing their ammunition, as elsewhere discussed. 

The status of the antiaircraft was this : The mobile guns had to secure their 
ammunition from Aliamanu Crater, between two and three miles from Fort 
Shafter. The fixed guns had their ammunition in boxes adjacent to the guns. 
He had 60 mobile guns and 26 fixed guns and the usual complement of 50-caliber 
and 30-caliber. 

He testified as follows : 

“They were all ready to go into action immediately, with the exception that 
the mobile batteries did not have the ammunition” (R. 2604). 

On the morning of December 7 he had not gone into operation with the Navy 
as on previous Sundays. (R. 2603). This was due to the Fleet being in the 
harbor on that Sunday, and for Some reason the Navy was not conducting its 
usual Sunday exercises with him (R. 2603). 
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5. Summary. — Therefore, the situation on December 7 can be summed up as 
follows: No distant reconnaissance was being conducted by the Navy; the usual 
four or five PBY’s were not out; the antiaircraft artillery was not out on its 
usual Sunday maneuvers with the Fleet air arm ; the naval carriers with their 
planes were at a distance from Oahu on that Sunday ; the aircraft were on the 
[-4^] ground, were parked, both Army and Navy, closely adjacent to one 
another ; the Fleet was in the harbor with the exception of Task Forces 9 and 12, 
which included some cruisers, destroyers, and the two carriers Lexington and 
Enterprise. Ammunition for the Army was, with the exception of 'that near the 
fixed antiaircraft guns, in ordnance storehouses, and the two combat divisions as 
well as the antiaircraft artillery were in their permanent quarters and not in 
battle positions. Everything was concentrated in close confines by reason of 
the antisabotage Alert No. 1. This made of them easy targets for an air attack. 
In short, everything that was done made the situaion perfect for an air attack 
and the Japanese took full advantage of it. 

THE ATTACK ON DEC. 7, 1941 

1. Japanese Intelligence. — The details of the attack have been already ade- 
quately' described. To have a competent understanding of the attack and the per- 
fection with which it was executed, we should remember that the Japanese had 
had exceptional opportunities for securing the very latest information from a 
wide variety of sources in the islands as to the exact dispositions of the fleet and 
of our military forces. The maps that were found upon Japanese aircraft that 
’Were shot down or on Japanese aviators or upon Japanese submarine crew men 
indicated a vast amount of meticulously accurate, up-to-date information. The 
fact that one or more submarines were in Pearl Harbor prior to December 7th 
and had circulated in the harbor and then gone out again showed a knowledge 
of what was going on in Pearl Harbor that was substntially complete. 

It is interesting to contrast this activity of the Japanese Navy in gaining de- 
tailed information of our Fleet with the failure of our Navy to glean any informa- 
tion concerning the task force that attacked Pearl Harbor from the time that it 
left Japanese home waters, about November 22, 1941, and left Tankan Bay about 
November 28, 1941, until the attack took place. 

For instance, the map found on a Japanese aviator brought down at Fort 
Kamehameha on December 7th, Exhibit No. 22; Exhibits 23, 24, 25, and 26; 
and Exhibit No. 48 illustrate with what meticulous detail the entire operation 
was worked out based upon adequate and complete intelligence by the Japanese. 
It is 'diflfcult to understand this attack and its perfection without first studying 
these maps. The Japanese came to the attack with full informaion of our dispo- 
sitions and defenses : we met the attack with absolutely no information about 
the Japanese attacking force. The details of the securing of this information are 
set forth elsewhere in this report. The Japanese realized that this was the foun- 
dation of their war and that perfection of execution would have a profound effect 
politically upon their allies and upon the countries of the Far East in which they 
intended to operate. 

2. Nature and Composition of the Attacking Force. — The strength of the at- 
tacking force has already been stated in this report, based upon the extended tes- 
timony of Admiral McMorris and Captain Layton. It was one of the most power- 
ful naval attacking forces ever assembled up to that time, because of the large 
complement of carriers. Its aviators were of the highest quality of Japanese 
encountered during the war. After they were finally disposed of during the later 
days of the present Pacific war, the testimony is to the effect that no equal or 
superior Japanese aviators have been met. 

Japan evidently brought to bear upon this attack the best brains, the best 
equipment, and the finest intelligence, with the most expert planning, which 
it had. 

The first indication of the attack on the Island of Oahu was the detection by 
the U.S.S. ANTARES of a suspicious obect in the prohibited area off Pearl 
Harbor at 6 : 30 a. m. This was found to be a small two-man submarine, which 
was attacked and sunk by the concerted action of the U.S.S. WARD and a naval 
patrol plane between 6:33 and 6:45 a. m. on December 7th. The WARD sent 
a report of this action to the Naval Base watch officer at 7 : 12 a. m., who im- 
mediately notified his chief of staff. A ready destroyer was dispatched to 
investigate, but no alert warning was issued based upon the report. This was 
one of the most important of a succession of mistakes made during this fateful 
morning. The Navy admits that it did not advise General Short as it should 
have done. 
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A second small two-man submarine was sunk inside the harbor between 8 : 35 
and 8 : 43 a. m., and a third one was grounded in the Kaneohe Bay and was cap- 
tured. There was a total altogether of five such submarines equipped with 
two-man crews, one of which was captured. The remaining nine crew mem- 
bers were killed, as confirmed by a Japanese citation later given to these ten 
men raising them in rank (R. 3038). These two-man submarines were launched 
from mother submarines a short distance from the Island of Oahu. 

While Pearl Harbor was provided with an anti torpedo net to prevent the 
entrance of submarines and this net was kept closed during the hours of dark- 
ness, being opened only when necessary for a vessel to pass through the net, 
it was kept open continuously during daylight hours, upon the assumption that 
the channel entrance destroyer, the net vessel, and other vessels in the neigh- 
borhood, would detect any submarines. On the morning of December 7th the 
net was opened at 4 : 58 a. m. for the entrance of two minesweepers and was left 
open until 8 : 40 a. m. when it was closed by order as a result of the attack. The 
net was not damaged and it was fully functioning. Apparently the submarine 
got into the harbor at 7 a. m. It will be recalled that prior to December 7tji 
one or more Japanese submarines had already been in this harbor, passing 
through the net when it was opened at 4 a. m. to permit the garbage scow to 
go through. 

The attacking planes from the six carriers of the attacking force numbered 
approximately 424 (R. 3048). 

Of this number about 250 to 300 took part in the attack. They consisted of 
fighting, bombing and torpedo planes that simultaneously and successively at- 
tacked Pearl Harbor and the adjacent air bases and airfields on Oahu, starting 
at about 7 : 55 a. m. The attack ws over by 11 a. m. On these fields the aircraft 
were carefully lined up, wing to wing, tip to tip, in the most perfect target 
position for both bombing and machine-gun straffing. This is true both of the 
Army and of the Navy. The PBY’s of the Navy were substntially all destroyed, 
and a large number of the Army aircraft met a similar fate. The landing strips 
were substantially without damage, possibly indicating some subsequent inten- 
tion on the part of the Japanese to employ those landing strips. 

Immediately .upon the attack being known to General Short he ordered Alert 
No. 3. This was executed with more than expected promptness. 

As already related, this force of attacking Japanese planes was detected about 
132 miles north of Oahu. The Japanese force came over the island as follows : 
One force came from the north directly across the island, over Schofield Barracks, 
Wheeler Field, to Pearl Harbor, attacking Wheeler Field and Pearl Harbor. An- 
other force came in from the east attacking Kaneohe Field, Bellows Field, and 
Pearl Harbor and a third force came in from the south attacking Hickam Field 
and Pearl Harbor. The torpedo planes devoted their attention to the ships in the 
harbor. A study of the bomb pattern of such places as Hickam Field shows that 
the attack was concentrated upon the aprons where the planes were parked and 
upon the hangars as well as upon machine shops. All objectives were entered 
and carefully identi 146] fled by legends placed upon the U. S. Geodetic 
Survey maps used by the Japanese. 

It is significant as to maps secured by the Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
that there is an abbreviation of a code which takes care of every major contingency 
before, during and as a result of the attack. Nothing was left to chance. It is 
particularly noted that the information of construction was shown by the fact 
that as to Hickam Field the legend indicated, “All concrete structures — or in the 
process of construction.” 

G. TIME ELEMENT IN THE EXPECTED ATTACK ; THE EFFECT OF USING HAWAII AS A 
TRAINING GROUND IN ADDITION TO TTS BEING A COMBAT OUTPOST 

1. Attack a Surprise . — The Chief of Staff and all other witnesses, including 
Kimmel and Short, have without exception stated that the attack was a surprise. 
General Marshall testified that the Hawaiian commanders indicated their views 
that an air attack was their very serious concern (R. 52). Yet he also testified: 

“Wejdid not, so far as I can recall, anticipate an attack on Hawaii; the reason 
being that we thought, with the addition of more modern planes, that the defenses 
there would be sufficient to make it extremely hazardous for the Japanese to 
attempt such an attack” (R. 9). 

An analysis of the probabilities of success from the Japanese point of view shows 
that the Japanese took an extraordinary chance, if the facts as to their strength 
as we now know them are reasonably accurate. In race-track parlance, it was 
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a “long-shot’’ and an extraordinary risk because the consequences of failure to 
the Japanese might have been greater than those to the United States in the 
event of success. It was a bold and considered venture. 

Japan knew with reasonable accuracy the movements and location of our fleet. 
It knew week-end conditions in Hawaii with the fleet in the harbor as well as we 
did. It apparently knew of our assumption that Japan would not dare attack 
the United States and that if it did, it would be in the remote islands of the Pacific, 
including the Philippines. It accurately gauged our belief that Japan had its 
eyes turned on Indo-China and the Dutch Indies and was proceeding southwardly 
with its conquest. 

Based upon this shrewd estimate of our national psychology and our estimate 
of their intentions, Japan proceeded to the execution of the unexpected, the gain 
from which it estimated would be incalculable value. In the daring attack Japan 
was compensated by the gain to her of immobilizing and substantially destroying 
the Pacific Fleet, which was a major threat to Japan’s left flank in its south- 
ward move. The value of such a result was tremendous. 

It gave both safety and freedom of action to Japan; and the ability to con- 
centrate both on the Pacific Islands of the United States and the Philippines. 
By that time Japan believed it would be so intrenched that dislodgment would 
be substantially impossible. 

Japan used in this attack from four to six carriers out of the total of eight 
available to its fleet. The failure of this mission, by the destruction of such 
carriers, would have been really fatal to its fleet, at least for long months to 
come. The daring, therefore, of this attack was out of all proportion to its value 
because had it not been successful and had its carriers been destroyed it would 
have been disastrous to the Japanese Navy. 

But in making this estimate of Japan’s risky action and its considered chances, 
we were doing so from the Occidental point of view. We were completely 
ignoring the Oriental attitude, the Japanese cheap price of life, and her willing- 
ness to conduct a suicide attempt without any foundation of Occidental reasoning 
in order to gain an extraordinary advantage. Hull and Grew had warned 
of this psychology and her penchant for unexpected, reckless and suicidal moves. 

This national urge to take a desperate chance of a military nature has since 
then become well-known. It was our failure to take into consideration this 
extraordinary chance-taking characteristic, due to the violent and uncivilized 
reasoning of the Japanese mind, that would approve the making of such a 
long military and naval chance for the satisfaction of the first blow, and a 
disastrous one, that was so satisfactory to the Oriental mind, which misled us. 

2. Time Element — The Important Factor in All Estimates. — This analysis is 
recited for the reason that apparently no one from the Chief of Staff down con- 
sidered at the time the attack was made that any such attempt would be made. 

This time element is important in understanding the state of mind of the 
responsible authorities of the United States. The military estimates of he 
situation from the War Department, the Navy Department, and in Hawaii, 
clearly shown a reasoned and correctly stated analytical estimate of the situation. 
The missing link in our search for the reason why steps were not taken to carry 
out the logic of the military and psychological estimate of the situation seems 
to be in this belief that there was ample time to prepare Hawaii. It was gen- 
erally thought that Japan would not attempt this attack, if at all, until some 
time later after it had made its attacks upon the Philippines and intermediate 
islands. In that, the United States’ calculations went far astray for lack of 
understanding of the long-chance type of the military and naval minds of 
Oriental Japan. 

As a consequence a policy was followed that was disastrous to the defense 
of Hawaii. They gambled upon having time for preparation that did not exist. 

3. Expected Time to Continue Training. — That assumption of time for prepara- 
tion resulted in using a portion of the Hawaiian Army Air Force and the Navy 
as a training force for the training of green personnel followed by the removal 
of experienced personnel thereof, as they were trained, to other theaters. The 
Board, although it realizes the great need of organized air forces to serve as 
training units and that the Hawaiian Air Force was one of the few available, 
nevertheless it considers it a mistake to so utilize this outpost which should 
have been on a purely combat basis and not subect to the weakening process of 
a periodic turnover. 

Let us look at the consequence of this. The Navy was either training ashore 
or constantly training at sea through its three task forces. Those operations 
in the area were not, as Short thought, for the purpose of eombat reconnaissance 
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or defense duty, but they were training maneuvers for the constant training of 
new personnel to be used elsewhere. 

The training problem, which had been frequently discussed with the War 
Department and was well known by it, had assumed a position of importance 
in Hawaii. This evidently strongly influenced Short’s decision to Adopt Alert 
No. 1. 

He testified : 

“In addition to that, it was a question of training. Alerts Nos. 2 and 3 would 
require so many men on duty. Alert No. 3 would take every man, practically, 
so it would eliminate any training. Alert No. 2 would practically put every 
man of the harbor defense, the antiaircraft, and the air on duties that would 
prohibit training. The situation in the air with regard to training was quite 
serious. We had been given the mission of ferrying B-17s to the Philippines. 
We had already sent, I think, two groups, one of 9 and one of 12. We had also 
sent some crews to San Francisco for the purpose of bringing them back to the 
Philippine Islands. We had only 6 Flying Fortresses in com [^7] mission 
to train all of these crews. If you remember, at that time a Flying Fortress was 
relatively new and you could not just pick up a pilot here and there and say he 
could fly a Flying Fortress. He had to be stepped up. We had a bunch of old 
obsolete B-18 bombers that were death traps if you put anybody in them to fight, 
but it was one step in teaching a pilot how to handle larger ships. They were put 
on those. They w T ere put on A-20s for a little time, and finally got to the B-17s. 
With the limited number of ships we had it took time to train these crews; 
not just the pilots. In addition to thaf we had to train the bombardiers and che 
gunners so they could protect themselves from the Japanese going over the 
Mandated Islands. 

“General Martin and I talked over the situation and we felt that we should 
do nothing that would interfere with the training or the ferrying group. The 
responsibility was definitely on the Hawaiian Department. It was up to us 
to get the ships there and get them there without loss ; and we could not do it 
if we started them out with untrained crews. 

“That had a great deal to do with my decision to go into Alert No. 1 rather 
than Aiert No. 2 or No. 3 (R. 285-286). 

n * * * We felt that we required all possible time for training in the Air 

Corps, because we had to prepare these teams for ferrying to the Philippines. 
Just as soon as we got a trained unit we lost it by transferring it to the Philip- 
pines” (R. 390). 

And again he testified before the Roberts Commission : 

“Frankly, that is more nearly correct, that I was more serious about training 
rather than expecting something to happen at the time” (Roberts Record 1622). 
(See page 531 of the Grunert Record.) 

General Martin, Chiew of the Hawaiian Air Force, testified even more vigor- 
ously that the selection of Alert No. 1 was largely influenced by their desire to 
keep on training. 

“General Frank. Was there any advantage of conducting Air Corp training in 
any one of three alerts? . . . 

“General Martin. There most certainly was, because we were hard pressed to 
get men properly trained to meet our requirements in the new organization. 

“General Frank. Could you do more technical training for the Air Force in No. 
3 Alert, No. 2 Alert, or No. 1 Alert, or was there no difference? 

“General Martin. Of course there was a difference. There would be more 
under Alert No. 1” (R. 1864-1865). 

Admiral Kimmel said: 

“The principal one that arises at once is the question of personnel, the necessity 
for training personnel, from the fact that certainly the Navy was training per- 
sonnel and shipping them back to the States, that we were constantly getting new 
personnel. That intensive training program was essential if we were not to have 
a fleet that was utterly impotent. I have been informed, and I believe firmly, 
that the Army had just as many troubles as we had, if not more. They brought 
pilots out there that needed training, and they were depleting their trained air- 
men of all ratings, and in the weeks immediately preceding the attack on Pearl 
Harbor, the primary effort for their Hawaiian Air Force, I think it is fair to say, 
was in ferrying planes to the Asiatic station, and they greatly depleted their stuff” 
(R. 1764-1765). 

It is therefore apparent that both services were placing great emphasis on train- 
ing, possibly to the detriment of preparedness to meet an attack. 
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4. Short's Trust in Navy to Give Him Timely Notice — Time Element Again . — 
General Short accomplished what he set out to do, to establish a cordial and 
friendly relationship with the Navy. His instructions from the Chief of Staff to 
do this were not for the purpose of social intercourse, but for more effectively 
accomplishing the objective of a sound and complete detail working agreement 
with the Navy to get results. He successfully accomplished fully only the cordial 
relationship with his opposite numbers in the Navy, i.e., the top rank of the Navy ; 
he did not accomplish fully the detailed working relationship necessary for his 
own full information, the complete execution of his own job and the performance of 
his mission. The claim of a satisfactory relationship for practical purposes is 
not substantiated. General Short testified: 

“The one thing that that letter (General Marshals first letter of February 7th, 
1941) emphasized to me, I think, more than anything else, was the necessity for 
the closest co-operation with the Navy.» I think that that part of the letter im- 
pressed me more than anything else” (R. 355). 

Apparently Short was afraid that if he went much beyond social contacts 
and really got down to business with the Navy to get what he had a right to 
know in order to do his job, he would give offense to the Navy and lose the good 
will of the Navy which he was charged with securing. That is evidenced by his 
following statement: 

“I would say frankly that I imagine that as a Senior Admiral, Kimmel would 
have resented it if I tried to have him report every time a ship went in or out, 
and as I say, our relations were such yiat he gave me without any hesitancy 
any piece of information that he thought was of interest” (R. 363). 

He testified that he relied for reconnaissance upon the task forces of the 
Navy, which employed carriers to search the ocean 300 miles to each side, 
giving each task force 600 miles of reconnaissance area, and with three forces 
that would have meant covering 1,800 miles (R. 284, 384). Admiral Pye, com- 
mander of one of the three task forces of the Pacific Fleet, testified that : 

“The schedule as arranged was that one task force was at sea practically all 
the time, that is, one of the three task forces, leaving a period normally of about 
eight days and about fourteen days in port” (R. 1036). 

Kimmel testified the task forces were in training and, not out for recon- 
naissance (R. 1773, 1794-1795; Cf. Pye 1037, Burgin 2673). He said that this 
was well known and undoubtedly Short knew about it (R. 1771-1773; Cf. Short 
359) . The Short and Kimmel testimony is in conflict on this point. 

Again, Short said he was dependent on the Navy, and particularly the 14th 
Naval District, or the War Department for securing information as to the 
movement of Japanese ships (R. 291). He said that the combination of the 
continuous flow of information that the Navy Department had as to the loca- 
tion of Jap ships and the Navy task forces doing long-distance reconnaissance 
with their carrier-borne planes, led him to the position that “it was a natural 
thing that I should accept the opinion of the Navy on that particular subject. 
It seemed to be the best informed opinion that there was in the vicinity” 
(R. 300-301). It was for that reason that he accepted the Captain McMorris 
statement, when visiting with Admiral Kimmel and his staff, that there would be 
no Japanese attack in early December (R. 299-301 ) . 

He said he was further strengthened in his opinion, during the period of the 
27th of November to the 6th of December, that the Navy either knew “where 
the Japanese carriers were, or had enough information that they were not 
uneasy, and with the task forces that I knew they had out, that they felt they 
could handle the situation” (R. 303). 

Short evidently believed that he was getting full information from the Navy 
that was available to them. There does not seem to have occurred anything 
that led him to think he was not being told all the pertinent official naval in- 
formation there was available. He relied *[^8] upon complete official in- 
terchange which was not in practice. 

An examination of the facts showed that the naval forces were insufficient for 
long-distance patrol, and General Short frankly confesses this situation (R. 
375) ; General Short further points out that the Army had insufficient planes for 
reconnaissance (R. 377-378). Although General Short “looked” on task forces as 
the best means of reconnaissance” (R. 384), he did not know nor try to find out 
their routes (R. 359-360, 475). Short could easily have learned that the task 
forces conducted only incidental reconnaissance (R. 1773, 1794-1795) and that 
the Navy was devoting itself to the submarine menace in the areas in which they 
had their exercises (R. 1040, 1757, 3041). Short knew that his inshore patrol was 
of limited value (R. 473) ; that Admiral Bloch did not have the planes to carry 
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out the agreement (R. 375) ; and that all that Admiral Bellinger had was a limited 
number of PBY reconnaissance planes (R. 456, 1598, 1810) ; that Bloch had none 
(R. 1493, 1526, 1532, 1771) and the carrier-borne planes were normally used for 
anti-submarine reconnaissance (R. 1039-1040). 

General Short’s knowledge of the situation at the time of these events in 1941 
is shown in the testimony of General Martin, who said : 

“I feel that our decision was influenced to a certain extent by the fact that the 
Navy was patrolling with task forces in waters of which we had no knowledge. 
Now, as to what areas they were covering, we did not know, but it did affect a 
decision as to the paramount danger coming from within rather than from 
without” (R. 1856). 

General Martin said emphatically the fact that the Navy had task forces out 
influenced his decision, saying : 

“. . . I had a feeling that the Navy was not properly equipped to conduct 

a reconnaissance that would be completely satisfactory to me; . . .” (R. 1873). 

This was despite the fact, as he said : 

“ . . . we were not completely satisfied with the way this reconnaissance 

was being done, because there wasn’t enough in the air, and your reconnaissance 
from the air would extend over a larger territory in the limited amount of time, 
and that was the thing I was complaining to Admiral Bellinger about” (R. 1857). 

As an indication that Short was not getting the information is his own ad- 
mission : 

“General Frank. Another thing : Do you feel that the Navy withheld from you 
certain information that they had available that would have been invaluable 
to you? 

“General Short. I don’t believe that they purposely withheld anything from me 
that they thought really concerned me. 

“General Frank. Don’t you think that that information about the naval task 
for^e with*earriers and submarines and battleships down in Jaluit would have 
vitally affected you? 

“General Short. Yes, possibly. 

“General Grunert. Did the Navy understand your mission and your responsi- 
bility sufficient to be able to be a good judge of what should be passed to you or 
what shouldn’t be passed to you? 

“General Short. Oh, I think they did, definitely” (R. 409-410). 

He did not learn of the early visit on the morning of December 7th of the 
Japanese submarine. He did not learn of it until the 8th, when Admiral Kimmel 
himself told him about it (R. 364-365). By his implicit trust in the Navy he let 
them not only get the information but to evaluate it. In connection with the in- 
formation about the Japanese submarine sunk by the Navy early December 7th, 
he said this as to the Navy action : 

“They did not connect it (the submarine which was sunk by the Navy) with 
the general raid, they thought it was sparate” (R. 365). 

But the point is that Short should have been given this information and have 
made his own evaluation. As he now testifies, if he had known of this submarine 
information it “might have worked out to our very great advantage if they (the 
Navy) had been handled differently” (R. 310). In this connection he said, “It 
was Admiral Bloch’s duty as Commander of the District to get that information 
to me right away. He stated to me in the presence of Secretary Knox that at the 
time he visualized it only as a submarine attack and was busy with that phase 
of it and just failed to notify me; that he (Bloch) could see then, after the fact, 
that he had been absolutely wrong . . .” (R. 311). 

Again, he was not advised of the Japanese task force in the Marshalls, between 
the 25th and the 30th of November (R. 361). He said he was not advised of the 
naval dispatch of December 3rd, 1941, and never saw that message. That was the 
message that showed that the Japanese diplomatic and consular posts were 
destroying certain codes and ciphers, and burning certain documents. He said 
that he did not receive the naval messages of December 3rd, December 4th, and 
December 6th from the Navy Department to the Commander in Chief of the Pacific 
Fleet, regarding the destruction of confidential documents. 

He said : 

“General Grunert. You had none of the information that was disclosed in 
those three messages? 

“General Short. No, sir” (R. 425). 

He expressed his relationship with the Navy in this wise : “I felt that Admiral 
Kimmel and Admiral Bloch, either one, would have definitely given me anything 
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they thought had any bearing on my job; that if they were sure it was an 
absolutely inside naval proposition that did not concern me in any way they 
might have given it (the information) to me” (R. 358). 

This situation was summed up as follows : 

“General Frank. The question as to whether or not you got the information was 
placed upon a trust that you had that they would have given it to you? 

“General Short. Absolutely.' 

“General Frank.' Do you feel that you were secure in that? 

“General Short. I do not know what other basis you could work on. I had no 
right to demand that they give me all information they had” (R. 358). 

As to naval task forces on which he so thoroughly relied for reconnaissance, 
he did not have any regular means of knowing where they were or what they 
were doing, “except as we (Admirals Kimmel, Bloch and Bellinger) happened to 
talk about in a personal kind of way” (R. 359) . 

This brings us to the further observation that Short in dealing with the Navy 
was trying to do the job himself (R. 1248-1249), which resulted in that he 
neither got the information completely, accurately, nor consistently, instead of 
delegating it to his trained staff officers dealing with equally trained staff officers 
of the Navy so a professional, systematic job could be done. He relied on con- 
fidence and natural trust rather than certainty of information ; and on personal 
visits and informal conferences instead of the definitions of an established or- 
ganization smoothly operating to an effective end. 

[Jfi] H. WHAT WAS DONE IMMEDIATELY AFTER THE ATTACK 

1. Reason for Analysis of Action Taken After December 7, 1941- — The question 
of insufficient means with which to adequately defend Oahu\ has been raised. 
General Short's energy was admirable and well directed towards improving the 
defense of Oahu. As a consequence, we have examined the situation as to what 
he did before the attack and what he did after the attack with what he had. The 
first part of the examination has already been related in the previous portions 
of the report. We now propose to examine two questions : How effectively was 
Short able to use this very same material, personnel, and available facilities 
after the attack ; and what did Washington do after the attack in giving help to 
Hawaii that might have been done before ? 

2. Haimii and Washington Action— Upon learning of the attack General 
.Short immediately ordered the Number 3 Alert (R. 1118) . The 24th Division was 
in all battle positions by 1600 hours December 7, 1941. The 25th Division was 
in all battle positions by 1700 hours December 7, 1941. The Division Artillery 
drew its ammunition and secured its issue of a unit of fire to take to beaches 
within one to two hours. It is significant that the war garrison was increased 
by Washington from 59,000 to 71,500 after December 7 to defend Kaneohe Bay, 
“back door to the island,” and that increases in air strength and in engineers 
for aviation purposes were granted (R. 325). Harbor troops had ammunition 
“immediately at hand.” The antiaircraft had theirs sometime later. The first 
of the sixteen surgical teams reported to the hospital at 0900. At noon there was 
started evacuation of women and children from Hickam and Wheeler fields and 
harbor defense positions. The Ordnance Depot went into two underground rooms. 
Slit trenches were then dug (R. 316-317). 

The Department Engineer, under the Department Commander, was put by 
Washington in complete control of building of field fortifications. The troops 
started on field fortifications. The slit trenches were not completed om8 Decem- 
ber (R. 321). The outlying islands were further garrisoned (R. 332). Orders 
were issued in connection with the defense against chemical air attack, air laid 
instructions were issued, klaxon horns were distributed for the aircraft warning 
service and old gas masks were exchanged for new (R. 529-531) . The Interceptor 
Command, inactive before December 7 and still in the training stage (R. 1825), 
was activated 17 December (R. 4136-4137). After December 7 “the Navy took 
us over body and soul .... we did exactly as they ordered us to. We were 
a part of their Naval Air Force, so to speak,” said General Rudolph (R. 1223). 
Washington gave unity of command. Directives came from the War and Navy 
departments to establish a joint operating center for a joint staff of Army and 
Navy. This was done in tunnels in the Aliamanu Crater and put into use in 
February 1942 (R. 1534). 

Daily reconnaissance was made after December 7, using Army B-17s and 
Navy PBYs and “anything they had,” even the B-18s. Navy planes were sent 
from the mainland by Washington after December 7 ; many B-17s came out almost 
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immediately. Additional PBYs were received and those damaged on December 7 
were repaired. If the planes that were available by Washington after December 7 
had been available before December 7, distance reconnaissance could have been 
made, according to the testimony of Admiral Bloch (R. 1532-1534). However, 
the necessity for the ferrying of bombers to the Philippines ceased since they, 
too, were under attack. 

The Interceptor Command was activated immediately after December 7 
(R. 2604). 

The status of the antiaircraft artillery and coast artillery was as follows. 
After December 7 the ammunition was issued for use with the guns in the 
field (R. 2605). The skeleton crews were replaced with full crews on the fixed 
coastal guns (R. 2611). Only 40 per cent of the allowance of automatic weapons 
existed before December 7, which was rectified after that date (R. 2613). The 
whole command was put on a five-minute alert and old Alerts Number 1, 2, and 3 
became obsolete, the men in camp after December 7 remaining right at their 
guns (R. 2639). The radar and Interceptor Command installations, formerly 
under the control of the Signal Corps, were taken away from the Signal Corps 
immediately after December 7 and placed under the Interceptor Command 
(R. 2644). 

The aircraft warning system was started full time on December 7 as it could 
have been weeks before, had the order been given (R. 4133). After December 
7 the aircraft warning system personnel continued to. operate efficiently. They 
did so in conjunction with the 24-hour duty of the Interceptor Command. As 
Colonel Bergquist said, in contrasting his efforts to get the aircraft warning 
service and the Interceptor Command co-operating before December 7, after 
December 7 “I just had to snap my fingers and I got what I wanted” (R. 1205- 
1206). The AWS work moved much faster after December 7 (R. 1218). After 
December 7 the controversy between the Air Corps and the Signal Corps, which 
contributed to the delay in the activation of the Interceptor Command, disap- 
peared (R. 1216-1217). 

After December 7 the fighter planes were kept ready to take off instantly (R. 
3911) and the antiaircraft warning service was put on a 24-hour basis, as it could 
have been before, said Colonel Powell, Signal Officer of the Hawaiian Depart- 
ment Corps (R. 3913). The aircraft warning sets were in continuous operation 
after December 7 with three groups operating four hours each (R. 1029) . 

Tillman, an Engineer Corps civilian employee, testified that he as a trouble 
shooter took charge of construction pertaining to the Aircraft Warning Service 
after Colonel Wyman was relieved because progress was unsatisfactory (R. 
2135). He found he was able to complete certain construction projects at air- 
craft warning stations by scouting around for parts. Prior to December 7 the 
crews on those projects were not working because they said they had nothing to 
work with (R. 2149-2151). 

The most remarkable change between December 6 and December 7 was the 
change in construction activities under the District Engineers, Colonel Wyman. 

A new field was begun at Kahuku on December 7. Bunkers were built at 
Hickham Field ; the field at Haliewa was expanded ; construction of a new field 
at Kipapa was started; a temporary field was put on the Schofield golf course. 
The troops started on field fortifications (R. 321). Authority was requested to 
build ten airfields. Bombers were put on the outlying islands. ‘ We were able to 
go ahead and do a lot without funds.” Barracks were built with WPA money 
(R. 325). A pool of lumber was authorized for the Quartermaster (R. 328). 

All the material and contractors with their machinery were taken over and 
put to work. Priorities were established on jobs and get more accomplished, 
according to Benson, President of the Hawaiian Contracting Company (R. 3737). 
A job at Wheeler Field had not been completed for a long time, due to the delay 
of plans from the Engineers (R 2542) Barking Sands airport and Kokee radar 
station jobs had been delayed for many weeks with the material on the ground 
awaiting someone to act. The Hawaiian Constructors had not put it up. After 
December 7 the witness Bartlett went to the site, erected the tower in five days 
and had the station operating 

On December 7 the runways under construction at Bellows Field were incom- 
plete. On the Wednesday after December 7 the work began on a 24-hour-a-day 
basis. The second runway was completed in seven days, that is, by the following 
Thursday, said Colonel Weddington, base [50] commander at Bellows 
Field (R 3020). After December 7 antiaircraft emplacements were constructed 
at Bellows Field. When the attack struck, the planes were concentrated practi- 
cally wing to wing, but after the attack they were dispersed on the field, 50 to 75 
feet apart (R. 3014). 
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The Corps of Engineers also evidenced an appreciation of the situation by 
raising the contracting authority of the District Engineer from $50,000 before 
December 7 to $5,000,000 after December 7. The Corps of Engineers’ red 
tape of sending all contracts and changes to Washington to the Chief of Engi- 
neers was then eliminated by Washington; testimony of Colonel Wyman (R. 
3435, 3874). The Robert E. McKee Company, which had been discarded by 
Wyman when he went to the islands in the middle of 1940, was invited by him 
after December 7 to join the Hawaiian Constructors (R. 2405-2407). 

Slit trenches had not been built until the day of Pearl Harbor (R. 1916), but 
they were built extensively, together with air raid shelters, after December 7 
(R. 838). 

After December 7 Admiral Pye testified the Navy kept its forces out of the 
harbor fairly continuously except for the time necessary in port to overhaul 
materiel and receive supplies (R. 1045). 

We, therefore, find that after December 7 an active and vigorous employment 
of facilities, materiel and personnel was made, and full support and supplies 
were furnished by Washington some of which might have been done before 
December 7. The support from the mainland was vastly different after Decem- 
ber 7 than before, and the record so reflects this condition. For instance, before 
December 7 G-2 did not submit to General Short any strategical estimates but 
after December 7 they submitted such a statement weekly. After December 7 
the suspected aliens were rounded up and interned, the Japanese consul and his 
200 agents were put out of business and all necessary steps were taken to 
monitor both telephone and radio communication, all of which might have been 
done without stirring up the civilian population or the Japanese prior to December 
7, 1941. 

I. SUMMARY 

The foregoing concludes the story of Pearl Harbor with the exception of the 
matter of the construction of the Hawaiian defenses and the particular part of 
Col. Theodore Wyman, Jr., with respect to those defenses. Col. Wyman’s part 
in the Pearl Harbor disaster is treated in Chapter V. 

In order to not disturb the continuity of the complete Pearl Harbor story 
both, at Hawaii and in Washington, the next succeeding Chapter No. IV is de^ 
voted primarily to the responsibilities for the Pearl Harbor disaster of those in 
Washington who had some part in the matter. In this way Chapters III and IV, 
when read together, will give a balanced and complete picture of the principal 
events and actions taken which contribute to the result of the attack on Decem- 
ber 7, 1941. 

List of things done and action taken on or after 7 December 1941 bv persons in the 
Hawaiian Islands : Bloch, volume 13, pages 1532-34 ; Klatt, v 13, p 1465-66 ; Pye, v 9, 
p 1045; Phillips, v 10, p 1118; Murray, v 27, p 3080; Martin, v 17, p 1825, 1850, 1911 : 
Lockard, v 9, p 1029 ; Bartlett, v 22, p 2510-11 ; Midkiff, v 25, p 2805-07-14-40-41 ; 
Bergquist, v 10, p 1205-06-16-17-18; Rudolph, v 10, p 1223; Weddington, v 27, p 3020- 
13-14 ; Howard, v 17, p 1916 ; Pratt, v 18, p 1986 ; Locey, v 25, p 2790 ; King, v 23, p 2542- 
37-38 ; Fielder, v 26, p 2981 : McKee, v 21, p 2405-07 ; Burgin, v 24, p 2603-04-07-09-11- 
13-14-15-39-44 ; Reybold, v 6, p 580 ; Davidson, v 36, p 4133-36-38-42 ; Powell, v 32, 
p 3904-11-13; Wyman, v 29, p 3435-36 — v 32, p 3874 (affidavit — v 29, p 3433-34; 
Perliter, v 30, p 3712 ; Benson, v 30, p. 3737 ; Farthing, v 7, p 838 ; Tillman, v 19, p 2135- 
49-51 ; Short, v 4, p 314-15-16-17-19-20-21-22-25-28-30-31-32-37— v 5, p 500, 529- 
30-31-34-36. 


Chapter IV. Responsibilities in Washington 

1. General . — The preceding chapter has dealt primarily with Hawaii and the 
actions of the responsible officers in the Hawaiian Department. It has to some 
degree and to a lesser extent, by reason of the chronological sequence, dealt with 
what was done in Washington both with respect to the internal activities in 
Washington and what Washington sent to Short. This chapter, therefore, will 
be devoted primarily to the activities in Washington and only secondarily in 
Hawaii. 

2. War Council . — The Secretary of War, Mr. Stimson, has discussed the activi- 
ties of the group in the War Department known as the War Council. He also 
described the group consisting of the Secretary of State, Secretary of Navy, 
Secretary of War and the Chief of Staff of the Army, Chief of Naval Operations 
of the Navy, who were also called colloquially the “War Council.” The third 
group was that which included the President, Secretary of State, Secretary of 
War, Secretary of Navy, usually the Chief of Staff and the Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions, and occasionally Commanding General, Air Force, General Arnqjd. 
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All three of these bodies were informal and constituted simply a group of men 
exchanging ideas and attempting to determine policies without regularity of 
record of what they did, as far as this Board has been able to determine. It was 
a sort of clearing house for information, a gathering place for discussion of poli- 
cies, so that each of the independent actors in the scene would know what was 
going on and would have information to guide him in making his own decisions 
that were more or less independent, but at the same time also somewhat dependent 
on the action of other members of the group. 

3. Secretary of State— The responsibility apparently assumed by the Secretary 
of State (and we have no other proof that anyone else assumed the responsibility 
finally and definitely) was to determine when the United States would reach the 
impasse with Japan. It was the Secretary of State who was in charge of the 
negotiations with the Japanese ; it was the Secretary of State who had long and 
numerous conferences with the Japanese. He was the contact man and the 
responsible negotiator. 

He was doubtless aware of the fact that no action taken by him should be 
tantamount to a declaration of war. That responsibility rests with Congress. 
It is important to observe that the President of the United States had been very 
careful, according to the testimony of the Secretary of War, to be sure that the 
United States did nothing that could be considered an overt act or an act of war 
against the Japanese. 

For, as Mr. Stimson testified in the phrasing of the message of November 27, 
he was particularly concerned with so phrasing it so as to carry out the Presi- 
dent’s directive which was in accordance with our constitutional method of doing 
business. Mr. Stimson said : 

“I had had a decision from the President on that subject, and I regarded it as 
my business to do what I of course normally would -do ; to see that the message 
as sent was framed in accordance with the facts” (R. 4057). 

Mr. Stimson was referring to the status of the negotiations of the previous 
day on November 26, when the Ten Points were handed by Secretary Hull to the 
Japanese, and to the fact that the President, as of the 27th of [51] No- 
vember, 1941, was still desirous that no overt act be committed by the United 
States. 

With this clear understanding, let us see how these serious responsibilities 
were discharged. In making this statement we are deeply sympathetic with the 
state of mind, the irritation, the exasperation, the chicanery, trickery and decep- 
tion of the Japanese ambassadors with whom the Secretary of State had so long 
and manfully struggled. What he did was human, but the results are the things 
with which we are concerned. 

Undoubtedly the Secretary of State had been frequently advised through the 
meetings of the War Council of the inadequate status of the defenses of the 
United States. Our Army and Navy were not ready for war, and undoubtedly 
the Secretary of State had been fully advised of that fact. So serious was this 
situation that General Marshall and AdmiraJ Stark drafted a joint memorandum 
under date of November 27 on this subject. 

This memorandum was addressed directly to the President, according to the 
testimony of General Marshall. It contained two things : first, a statement that 
the most essential thing then from the United States viewpoint was to gain time 
and to avoid precipitating military action so long as this could be done consistent 
with the National Policy because of the fact that the Army and Navy were not 
ready for war; and second, attention was called to the desirability of counter 
military action against Japan in event she engaged in specific acts of aggression 
(described in the memorandum). The memorandum then recommended among 
other things that “steps be taken at once to consummate agreements with the 
British and Dutch for the issuance of warnings to the Japanese against taking 
such aggressive action” (R. 9-10-11). The situation was delicate. 

Now let ds turn back to Mr. Stimson’s testimony. The War Council met with 
Mr. Hull on the 25th of November 1941. The tentative U. S. proposals to the 
Japanese were so drastic and harsh that Mr. Stimson testifies that when he read 
it his diary shows this was his contemporaneous impression of it : 

“Hull showed me the proposal for a three months’ truce which he was going 
to lay before the Japanese today or tomorrow. It adequately safeguarded all 
our interests, I thought, secured it, but I don’t think that there is any chance of 
the Japanese accepting it because it was so drastic.” 

Apparently the Secretary of War, in the light of his long experience with the 
Japanese, with whom he dealt extensively when he was Secretary of State to 
this Goverhment, was concerned at the situation, for his diary continues : 

“We are an hour and a half with Hull, and then I went back to the Depart- 
ment, and I got hold of Marshall.” 
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Thus the Secretary of War felt the situation that was to be precipitated by 
the action of Secretary of State, Hull, necessitated his informing the Chief of 
Staff immediately of the threatened difficulty. 

Next, the Secretary of War attended a meeting at the White House. His 
diary describes it: 

“Then at 12 o’clock I went to the White House where we were until nearly 
half past one. At the meeting were Hull, Knox, Marshall, Stark, and myself. 
There the President brought up the relationship with the Japanese. He brought 
up the event that we were likely to be attacked perhaps as soon as — perhaps 
next Monday, for the Japs are notorious for making an attack without warn- 
ing, and the question was what we should do. We conferred on the general 
problem.” 

Apparently, at that time no decision was reached and the entire matter was 
left for further consideration. 

On the following day, November 26, 1941, the Stimson diary continues : 

“Hull told me over the telephone this morning that he had about made up his 
mind not to make the proposition that Knox and I passed on the other day 
(the 25th) to the Japanese, but to kick the whole thing over and tell them that 
he had no other proposal at all.” 

Apparently on the 26th in the morning, Mr. Hull had made up his mind not 
to go through with the proposals shown the day before to the Secretary of 
War containing the plan for the “Three Months’ Truce.” 

Evidently the action “to kick the whole thing over” was accomplished by pre- 
senting to the Japanese the counter proposal of the “Ten Points” which they 
took as an ultimatum. 

It was the document that touched the button that started the war, as Am- 
bassador Grew so aptly expressed it. 

Again Mr. Stimson’s diary relates “The 26th was the day he (Hull) told me 
he was in doubt whether he would go on with it” (R. 4051-2-3). 

Apparently the Secretary of War was not advised by the Secretary of State 
that he had handed this so-called ultimatum to the Japanese. The diary of the 
Secretary of War and his actions indicate that to be a fact. 

Witness what is says as of the morning of the 27th of November 1941 : 

“The first thing in the morning, I called up Hull to find out what his final 
decision had been with the Japanese — whether he had handed them the new 
proposal which we passed on two or three days ago or whether, as he suggested 
yesterday, he had broken the whole matter off. He told me now he had broken 
the whole matter off. As he put it, T have washed my hands of it, and it is 
now in the hands of you and Knox, the Army and Navy.’ ” 

His diary continues : 

“I then called up the President and talked with him about it.” 

He then took prompt action to confer with Secretary Knox, Admiral Stark, 
and with General Gerow, who appeared to be representing General Marshall in 
his absence at maneuvers. He was concerned with revising the draft radio of 
General Marshall, which became radio #472. Also, as he says, “A draft memo- 
randum from General Marshall and Admiral Stark to the President was ex- 
amined, and the question of need for further time was discussed” (R. 4054). 

The advice from the Army and Navy to delay matters and get more time for 
defense preparations and not precipitate the issue evidently did not reach the 
President or the Secretary of State in time to be considered befor the memo- 
randum of the 26th was delivered to the Japanese. It seems well established 
that the sending of this “Ten Point” memorandum by the Secretary of State 
was used by the Japanese as the signal for starting the war by the attack on 
Pearl Harbor. The Japanese attacking force departed from Tankan Bay on the 
27 r 28 November for its attack on Hawaii. It also appears that the delivery of 
the 14-point reply of the Japanese to this memorandum was contemporaneous 
with the attack. 

4. War Department . — The intentions of the War Department not to precipitate 
war, as far as the War Department was concerned, are clear and unmistakable. 
The messages sent to the Hawaiian Department show this to be a fact. The Navy 
apparently had the same idea because many of their messages likewise so indicate 
the situation and the Hawaiian Department was given the benefit of those 
messages. 

To be concrete : the Navy message of October 16 concluded with the sentence, 
“In view of these possibilities you will take due precautions, including such 
preparatory deployments as will not disclose previous intention nor constitute 
provocative action against Japan” ; the message of November 24, from the Navy 
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Department to Hawaii said in conclusion : “Inform senior Army officers in respec- 
tive areas utmost secrecy is necessary in order not to complicate the already 
tense situation nor precipitate Japanese action” ; the message of November 27, 
#472 [52] from the Chief of Staff to General Short says, “The United 

States desires that Japan commit the first overt act . . . these measures should 
be carried out so as not, repeat not, to alarm the civil population nor disclose in- 
tent” ; the message from G-2 on the same day warns against an incident with 
Japanese population by saying, “Axis sabotage and espionage probable”. All 
this had an effect upon Short because his reply to the message of the 27th was 
“Department alerted to prevent sabotage. Liaison with the Navy.” 

In order to prevent an untoward action by Short the message of the 27th as 
originally drafted started with the opening words, “Negotiations with Japan 
have been terminated” (R. 4270) were changed by the Secretary 0 f War after 
consultation with the Secretary of State to the softer caution contained in the 
Stimson-drafted sentences : “Negotiations with Japan appear to be terminated to 
all practical purposes with only the barest possibility that the Japanese Govern- 
ment might come back and offer to continue. Japanese future action unpre- 
dictable. Hostile action possible at any moment.” Then followed the caution 
not to commit the first overt act. 

In continuing on beyond November 27th, was the message from G-2 on November 
28, #484, sent by General Arnold which was devoted to sabotage and defensive 
measures. On the same day the War Department sent message #482 to Short 
with similar tone and tenor. Short replied to #482 on the 28th with a very long 
message all dealing with sabotage and espionage. This ends the communications 
with Short by the Army until the final message of December 7, which arrived too 
late. 

Short was never informed of the Secretary of State’s action in delivering the 
“Ten Points” counter proposals. He testified he first saw or heard of that docu- 
ment after the White Papers were published. General Short said, “I knew 
nothing of anything of the kind until a year or so afterwards, whenever that State 
Department paper came out.” 

The message of November 27th did not convey to Short what it was meant to 
convey by the people who drafted it. While confusing, it contained information 
and instructions the significance of which should have been appreciated by Short 
and his staff. 

The two Navy messages of October 16 and 24, both of which cautioned against 
precipitation of an incident, could have added to Short’s confusion in interpreting 
the message. 

The impression that the avoidance of war was paramount was heightened by the 
message immediately following the one of the 27th. In the first place, Short 
had no reaction from the War Department to his reply that he was acting only 
to prevent sabotage and to keep contact with the Navy. He felt confirmed in this 
action by the message on the 27th, from G-2, saying, “Actions of sabotage and 
espionage probable.” Immediately following that the next day were two additional 
message dealing with sabotage and espionage. 

From that time on, November 28, until the message that was received after 
the attack, Short received no other word by courier, letter, radio, or otherwise. 
The only claim that he received any additional information was that he was told 
of messages of December 3, 4, and 6, about the Japanese destroying their codes 
and the Navy being instructed to destroy some of its codes. Short denies receiving 
this information. 

These acts of omission and commission on the part of the War Department 
undoubtedly played their part in the failure to put the Hawaiian Department 
in a proper state of defense. 

The record shows that from informers and other sources the War Department 
had complete and detailed information of Japanese intentions. Information of 
the evident Japanese intention to go to war in the very near future was well known 
to the Secretary of State, the Secretary of War, the Chief of Staff of the Army, 
the Secretary of Navy, and the Chief of Naval Operations. It was not a question 
of fact ; it was only a question of time. The next few days would see the end 
of peace and the beginning of war. 

If it be assumed that for any reason the information could not have been 
given to the Hawaiian Department, then it was a responsibility of the War- 
Department to give orders to Short what to do, and tell him to go on an all-out 
alert instead of a sabotage alert. 

As elsewhere related in detail, when vital information of December 6th reached 
G-2 of the War Department, not later than nine o’clock the evening of December 
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6; it was placed in the locked pouch and delivered to the Secretary of the General 
Staff, Colonel Bedell Smith, now Lt. Gen. Smith, with a warning from Col- 
onel Bratton, Chief of Far Eastern Section of G-2, that it contained a vitally 
important message. In fact the message implied war and soon. Whatever wjas 
the reason of Colonel Bedell Smith for not conveying this message to General 
Marshall on the night of December 6th, it was an unfortunate one. And further, 
with the top War Department officials fully aware of the critical nature of this 
situation, standing operating procedure should have required delivery of this 
vital information to General Marshall at once. He, himself, was responsible for 
the organization and operation of his own immediate office. 

This information could have been sent to Short on the afternoon (Honolulu 
time) of December 6. Additionally, this same information was given to Gen- 
eral Gerow’s Executive, Colonel Gailey, of the War Plans Division, and there 
is no evidence of action taken by that Division. 

The responsibility of War Department is clearly defined and plain. Action 
by it would have been sufficient further to have alerted the Hawaiian Department 
It was in possession of the information which was the last clear chance to use 
the means available to meet an attack. It had the background of the full 
development of the Japanese preparation for war and its probable date. 

Again, the equally important and vital information of December 7th, the day 
of the attack, was in the possession of the War Department at 0900 on the morn- 
ing of December 7. Colonel Bratton made an immediate effort to get the Chief 
of Staff at that hour. It was not until nearly three hours later that any action 
was taken by the War Department, when time was of the greatest importance. 

Under the circumstances of the clear and explicit revelation of Japanese inten- 
tions, arrangements should have been made for immediate action to further warn 
Hawaii and not leave the situation to be acted upon when the Chief of Staff 
could not immediately be reached. The responsibility is the Chief of Staff’s 
for not providing an arrangement by which another could act in so critical a 
situation when he could not readily be reached. 

Strange as it may appear, the War Department did not know the actual state 
of readiness of Short’s command from November 27th to December 7th, 1941, 
though this information was contained in Short’s report of action taken on 
November 27th. 

5. Conflict between the Army and Navy Messages . — The practice of having Gen- 
eral Short secure through the Navy in Hawaii copies of the naval messages tended 
towards confusion. We have taken occasion to compare the messages of the 
Navy and the Messages of the Army delivered to General Short from October 
16 to December 7. We find : 

а. That they were conflicting. 

б. That the Navy messages were predominant with warnings of a conflict 
and the Army messages predominant with the idea of avoiding a conflict 
and taking precautions against sabotage and espionage. 

Short naturally took his choice between the two types of messages and followed 
that of the War Department. Examination of the Navy messages of October 16, 
24, November 27, December 8, 4, and 6, will show that their [J3] tenor was 
predominantly war. One Army message of November 27 and two of November 28 
predominated in antisabotage warnings. 

Furthermore, the Navy message of November 27 and the Army message of 
November 27 from the Chief of Staff were conflicting : the Navy message flatly 
stated, “This is a war warning. The negotiations with Japan in an effort to 
stabilize conditions in the Pacific have ended.” Now, contrast the opening sen- 
tences of the Army message which indicates that negotiations may still continue, 
where it says : “Negotiations with Japan appear to be terminated to all practical 
purposes. Only barest possibility that the Japanese Government might come 
back and offer to continue.” 

The Navy message contained no warning to Hawaii to take precautions against 
sabotage or overt acts, .and no precautions as to the civilian population. To the 
contrary, the Army message gave explicit directions on this subject. This was 
followed on the same day by a G-2 message, which said, “It appears that the 
conference of the Japanese has ended in an apparent deadlock. Acts of sabotage 
and espionage probable.” The Navy war warning was further diluted in its 
effect upon Short by the Arnold-AG sabotage message on the 28th of November ; 
and the additional G-2 message on sabotage on the 28th. These November 28 
sabotage messages undoubtedly influenced Short to continue on his sabotage 
alert. 

Thereafter Short had only silence from Washington. Short was given no 
further clarification of this conflict amongst the messages. 
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There is no explanation why Short was not told of the so-called ultimatum. 
It was known to the Japanese because it was handed to them. 

6. Military Intelligence Division . — Within the scope of its activities, this Divi- 
sion performed well. It gathered much valuable and vital data. Through Colonel 
Bratton it insisted on the dissemination of this information to Field Commanders. 

There was a broad field for investigation, however, which was not touched 
by it or any intelligence agency of the American Government, either military 
or civil. In this field were the Mandated Islands, the home land and the home 
waters of the Japanese Empire, and the areas in which the Japanese Navy and 
Army were operating. 

In these fields, reliance was placed upon sources of information which were 
inadeqqate. The Japanese Navy was lost to us for considerable periods in those 
months prior to the outbreak of war. The task force which made the attack 
on 7 December 1941, left home ports, assembled at Tankan Bay, and notwith- 
standing that it was a relatively large convoy, sailed for thousands of miles 
without being discovered. Part of its aircraft was in flight for the targets at 
Pearl Harbor and on Oahu before we knew of its existence. Its detection was 
primarily a naval job, but obviously the Army was intensely interested. Else- 
where in this report, the mass of detailed information which the Japanese had 
assembled relating to American activities has been discussed and is not repeated 
here. 

Discussing this subject before the Board, General Miles, G-2 in 1941, testified 
as follows : 

“But to answer your question more succinctly, I do not think any Intelligence 
officer ever thought that he could be sure of picking up a convoy or attack force 
or task force in Japan before it sailed and know where it was going. That was 
beyond our terms of efficiency” (R. 107). 

The advantages accruing from this situation could have been calamitous. The 
Japanese armed forces knew everything about us. We knew little about them. 
This was a problem of all our Intelligence agencies. This should not come to 
pass again. Our intelligence service must be brought in line with the part 
which we are to play in world affairs. 

We must know as much about other major world powers as they know about 
us. This is an absolute condition precedent to intelligent planning by those 
charged with formulating our international policies and providing for our secu- 
rity. Our Intelligence service should be second to none in its efficiency. It 
must not be inferred that this is the exclusive function of the M. I. D. It is a 
national problem. 

In the past our Intelligence service has suffered from lack of funds, lack of 
interest, and legal obstacles and regulations. Steps should be taken to correct 
all of these. 

7. War Plans Division . — The War Plans Division, the supervising agency 
for the War Department for Overseas Departments, was charged with directing 
the preparation of and co-ordinating the war plans for Hawaii. It had the 
responsibility and duty to insure the implementing of such plans. 

Aside from the letters and telegrams sent throughout 1941 to General Short 
(and there were no letters from General Marshall to General Short after the 
first of November 1941) no action after November 1, 1941, appears to have been 
taken by way of communications or inspections, or full report of any sort, to 
reveal whether General Short was doing anything, whether he was doing it cor- 
rectly, what his problems were, and what help could have been given him. 

The War Plans Division took no action when Short put the Alert Number 1 
into operation and so reported. It took no steps to stop the use of the Hawaiian 
Department as a training station and put it on a combat basis, such as an out- 
post should have been, with threatened war. It took no steps to find out if the 
Hawaiian defenses were being implemented and built according to schedule and 
the right priorities. It took no steps to put the control of the building of its 
defense on the Department Commander so that he could coordinate the building 
of defenses with his other defense preparations. 

General Gerow’s own testimony clearly pictures the lack of organization and 
management of the War Plans Division of the Overseas Departments, such as the 
Hawaiian Department. The War Plans Division was responsible for the Over- 
seas Department, said General Gerow (R. 4334-4335). The War Plans Division 
was familiar with the equipment situation in Hawaii, such as lack of parts for 
radar (R. 3425). It was their duty to do all they could to correct the deficiencies 
but there is no proof that any action was taken (R. 4325-4326). The War Plans 
Division was responsible for drafting the operational messages to the Hawaiian 
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Department. Gerow was responsible for drafting the message of the 27th and 
managed the drafting and final sending of that message. He admitted that he 
failed to follow up to see if the message of the 27th was being carried out and that 
was the War Plans Division’s responsibility. 

He said : 

“Admiral Standlet. Then who would have been interested in following up 
that message to see whether those instructions were obeyed or not? 

“General Gerow. The War Plans Division, Sir, should have been 

“Admiral Standlet. War Plans Division. 

“General Gerow. Should have been responsible for following it up, sir. 

“Admiral Standlet. That was not done then? 

“General Gerow. No, sir, it was not. 
******* 

“Admiral Standley. Then those instructions went by the board ; nobody fol- 
lowed them up, then? 

“General Gerow. That is correct, sir; that is, between the 27th and the 7th” 
(Roberts Report 1857-1858). 

And he again admitted that he made an error in not realizing that the reply 
of Short, which referred to Message No. 472 by number, referred to that message. 
He thought it referred to a G-2 message (Roberts Report 1857-1858). 

[54] He also testified as follows: 

“General Grunert. Without such co-ordination, there was liable to be confusion 
and misunderstanding as to the intent of each one of the messages. Was that 
the War Plans Division? Was it the Chief of Staff? 

“General Gerow. It was done, usually, General, I believe by a matter of getting 
concurrences between the various divisions of the General Staff, on something that 
was going to be sent out” (R. 4336) . 

******* 

“General Gerow. The co-ordination of concurrences, and then most of these 
important messages, I believe, went through the Secretary of the General Staff. 

“General Grunert. Then it appears to be the Secretary of the General Staff? 

“General Gerow. No. 

“General Grunert. It appears you do not know just who does it, do you ? 

“General Gerow. Well, no sir” (R. 4337). 

He testified that it was not his particular duty in 1&41 to co-ordinate all mes- 
sages of the War Department that went to our overseas possessions (R. 4338). 

Therefore the War Plans Division under General Gerow failed as follows : 

а. General Gerow failed to take action on Short’s reply showing that he 
was taking precautions against sabotage only. He again failed to take action 
in that he assumed liaison with the Navy meant Short was taking the correct 
steps. The documents in the War Plans Division shows that the Navy’s 
responsibilities did not not start until war was imminent or had taken place 
and that some formal action by Washington or the Hawaiian Department 
putting the agreements into effect was necessary. 

б. He was responsible for drafting the confusing message of November 27. 

c. He took no steps to deliver to Short additional available information. 
As Gerow testified as to Short’s reactions to the message of the 27th : “No one 
knows what he would have done had he been in that position and not having 
perhaps all information we had here?' (R. 1851). 

d. He did not check on the Hawaiian Department’s activities to determine 
its state of readiness from November 28 through December 7 (R. 4306). 

e. He relied upon the message of November 27 to give Short all the infor- 
mation he needed for full preparation for war, but did not check to find out 
If that was a fact (R. 4256). 

f. The joint air estimate of General Martin and Admiral Bellinger under 
the joint agreement of General Short and Admiral Bloch as approved by 
Admiral Kimmel, stated that air attack was the prime threat against 
Hawaii; and when General Gerow was advised in a conference with the 
Secretary of War and the report to the Secretary of War from the Secretary 
of State, in addition to the Intelligence information with which he was pro- 
vided as to the status of the international situation, it was incumbent upon 
him to do two things which he failed to do : 

(1) To correct Short’s iriistake in going to Alert Number 1 instead of to 
Alerts Number 2 or 3 ; and 

(2) To direct immediately the activation of the Joint Hawaiian Coastal 
Defense Plan to put the Army, in conjunction with the Navy, on a complete 
war footing, ready for any eventuality. 
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8. Navy Department . — The Navy Department undertook by a signed agree- 
ment to provide long-distance reconnaissance in Hawaii. It assumed this re- 
sponsibility admittedly without means of carrying it out in Hawaii. 

The Navy in Hawaii failed to advise Short of the sinking of enemy submarines 
in the outer harbor between six and seven a. m. the morning of December 7. 
The Navy failed to advise Short of the Jaluit task force so that he could evaluate 
the information for himself. 

9. Chief of Staff . — The responsibility for the conditions in the military com- 
ponent of the War Department as depicted in this chapter rests with the Chief 
of Staff. 

At about this time, November 25-December 7, 1941, there seemed to have 
been in the War Department a firm conviction that war was imminent but also 
there seems to have been the conviction that it would start in the Southwest 
Pacific and evidently nobody had any belief that Hawaii was immediately in 
danger. There was the belief both in Hawaii and in Washington that war was 
on our doorstep but not on Hawaii’s doorstep. This resulted in the main con- 
sideration being given to General MacArthur and the Philippine Islands and 
the resulting second consideration during this critical time to Hawaii. The un- 
fortunate thing was that the Japanese “crossed us up” with a daring surprise 
attack. When the famous November 27 message was being prepared, considera- 
tion first was given to send it only to MacArthur and then it was decided to 
include Panama, Hawaii and the Western Defense Command. This shows the 
trend. 

As a result of the message of November 27 Short ordered only a sabotage 
alert and so reported to the War Department as of the same day. The import 
of Short’s reply was little noticed in the War Department by either General 
Marshall or General Gerow. Just as General Short failed to interpret the full 
seriousness of the November 27 message, likewise the Chief of Staff and the 
Chief of the War Plans Division failed to interpret the limited defense that 
Short’s reply indicated in the face of known impending war. 

There was failure of understanding at both ends of the line. The Washington 
officials had full knowledge of impending events, which full knowledge was not 
available to Short. 

A cardinal principle in good management is the necessity to “follow up” on 
directions. The War Department had nine days in which to check up on the 
state of defense in Hawaii, which it did not do. 

Repeatedly, since General Short took command in Hawaii in February 1941, 
General Marshall during this peacetime had written to him at length,, advising 
him on details of operation and here, late in November, with war expected 
almost daily, he communicated none of those personal messages containing 
needed inside information. 

The evidence indicates that the manner in which authority to act was dele- 
gated or not delegated had its influence on this situation. The Chief of Staff 
had three deputies, Generals Bryden, Arnold, and Moore. None of these three 
was given the secret information concerning the known Jap intentions. When 
General Marshall went away on November 27 he had, prior to departure, pre- 
pared a first draft of the November 27 message. It was the Secretary of War 
who initially followed through on it on November 27. Then it was given to 
Gerow to complete. Complete authority to act in General Marshall’s absence 
does not seem to have been given to any one subordinate. Had there been an 
officer either with authority or with courage to act on the information that was 
in the War Department on the evening of December 6, and had he sent a message 
to Short, Hawaii should have been fully alerted. 

As has been repeated so many times, there was positive evidence in the War 
Department that it was only a matter of days before war would ensue and the 
War Department had notice that Hawaii was on only a sabotage alert, inade- 
quate for full warfare. Had a full war message,, unadulterated, been dispatched' 
or had direct orders for a full, all-out alert been, sent, Hawaii could have been 
ready to have met the attack with what it had. What resulted was failure at 
both ends of the line. Responsibility laid both in Washington and in Hawaii. 
Hawaiian responsibility has been treated in Chapter III. 

To summarize : insofar as the Chief of Staff is related to these events there 
are specific things which appear in the [55] record with which he was 
personally concerned. The following are of this nature: 

a. Failure to advise his Deputy Chiefs of Staff, Bryden, Arnold, and Moore, 
of the critical situation ip the Pacific so that they might act intelligently 
for him in his absence. 
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b. Failure to keep General Short fully informed as to the international 
situation and the probable outbreak of war at any time. 

c. The delay in getting to General Short the important information reach- 
ing Washington on the evening of December 6 and the morning of December 7. 

d. Noting without taking action the sabotage message of Short which 
presumptively was on his desk on the morning of November 28, 1941. 

e. His admitted lack of knowledge of the condition of readiness of the 
Hawaiian Command during the period of November 8 to December 7, 1941. 

The Board is impressed with the absolute necessity of considering the conduct 
of all responsible officers in the light of the situation as it existed in November 
and early December, 1941. 

It was a case of intelligent men arriving at the best decision possible with 
all the facts that were before them. This is the basis for successful procedure 
in either military or civil affairs. In both of these fields occasional mistakes 
are made notwithstanding that such principles are followed. Such was the case 
at Pearl Harbor. 

This recital is in explanation, not justification. The thinking in the War 
Department and the Hawaiian Department was faulty in that it emphasized 
probabilities to the exclusion of capabilities. 

10. Summary. — In summarizing the “Responsibilities in Washington’' it ap- 
pears that the issue between the United States and Japan was precipitated 
before the Army and Navy could prepare themselves to follow through on the 
consequences thereof and that co-ordination and co-operation between the State, 
War and Navy departments lacked effectiveness, at least in this respect. 

As to the War Department’s responsibilities there was : 

a. A lack of organization for war. 

b. A lack of adequate procedure under which to advise the Hawaiian 
Department and to control its actions. 

c. A lack of instructions to the Hawaiian Department based upon full 
knowledge of its actions and full knowledge of the international situation. 

d. Failure on November 26-27,. November 28, during the period from 
November 28 to December 7, and on December 6 and 7, to take adequate 
and prompt action on vital information then at hand. 

These responsibilities in no way mitigate those of General Short as Com- 
manding General of the Hawaiian Department. However, they do add others 
to the list of those responsible. 

(Chapter V of this report, as well as the conclusions based thereon which 
relate to Colonel Wyman, have been omitted in accordance with the statement 
of the Secretary of War dated August 29, 1945.) 

Chapter VI. Conclusions 

I. EXPLANATIONS 

As a prelude to the citation of conclusions the following is pertinent : 

1. Scope. — Attention is called to the fact that the record developed by the 
investigation of this Board contains a great amount of evidence, both oral and 
documentary, relating to incidents and issues about which no conclusions are 
drawn. Evidence was introduced on these so that anything which might have 
had a bearing on the Pearl Harbor disaster would be fully explored. The Board 
considered that its mission implied the revealing of all pertinent facts to the end 
that charges of concealment would be fully met. In formulating its conclu- 
sions the Board has selected for treatment only those things which it considers 
material for a clear understanding of the events which collectively caused the 
Pearl Harbor disaster. The full report of the Board discusses and analyzes 
the testimony in its entirety and must be read for a clear understanding of the 
history of the Pearl Harbor attack. 

2. Estimates Upon Which Action Was Based. — The responsible officers in the 
War Department and in the Hawaiian Department, without exception, so far 
as this Board has been able to determine, estimated the situation incorrectly. 
They were influenced in this estimate by facts which then seemed to impel the 
conclusion that initially the impending war would be confined to the land and 
seas lying south of the Japanese homeland, as forces of the Japanese Army and 
Navy were concentrating and moving in that direction. British and Dutch 
forces were being organized and made ready to move in opposition. The Philip- 
pine Islands which were in this theater constituted a threat to the flank of the 
Japanese forces if the United States should enter the war. Supplies and rein- 
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forcemens were being rushed to the Philippines. There was complete ignorance 
of the existence of the task force which attacked Pearl Harbor. Intelligent offi- 
cers in high places made the estimate and reached the conclusions in the light 
of these known facts. They followed a sane line of reasoning. These state- 
ments are in explanation, not justification. 

The estimate was in error. The procedure in arriving at it was faulty, because 
it emphasized Japanese probabilities to the exclusion of their capabilities. Never- 
theless, the thinking of these officers was colored and dominated by this estimate 
and their acts were similarly influenced. 

3. Relationship of Commanders in Hawaii. — The relations between General 
Short and Admiral Kimmel and Admiral Bloch, the commanders of the Army 
and Navy forces in Hawaii, were very cordial. They were making earnest and 
honest efforts to implement the plans which would result in the two services 
operating as a unit in an emergency. These highly desirable ends had not been 
accomplished at the time of the Pearl Harbor attack. 

4. Interchange of Information — State and War Departments. — The Board was 
impressed with the apparent complete interchange of information between the 
State Department and the War Department. As a result the War Department 
was kept in close touch with international developments and the State Depart- 
ment knew of the Army’s progress and its preparations for war. 

II. GROUPING OF CONCLUSIONS 

The conclusions group themselves logically in two divisions : the Pearl Harbor 
attack, and operations of the Engineers in Hawaii. We shall consider these in the 
order stated. 

1. Pearl Harbor Attack. — a. The attack on the Territory of Hawaii was a sur- 
prise to all concerned : the nation, the War Department, and [ J£] the 
Hawaiian Department. It was daring, weir conceived- and well executed, and it 
caught the defending forces practically unprepared to meet it or to minimize its 
destructiveness. 

b. The extent of the Pearl Harbor disaster was due primarily to two causes : 

1. The failure of the Commanding General of the Hawaiian Department ade- 
quately to alert his command for war, and 

2. The failure of the War Department, with knowledge of the type of alert 
taken by the Commanding General, Hawaiian Department, to direct him to take 
an adequate alert, and the failure to keep him adequately informed as to the 
developments of the United States- Japanese negotiations, which in turn might 
have caused him to change from the inadequate alert to an adequate one. 

e. We turn now to responsibilities : 

1. The Secretary of State — the Honorable Cordell Hull. The action of the 
Secretary of State in delivering the counterproposals of November 26, 1941, was 
used by the Japanese as the signal to begin the war by the attack on Pearl 
Harbor. To the extent that it hastened such attack it was in conflict with the 
efforts of the War and Navy departments to gain time for preparations for war. 
However, war with Japan was inevitable and imminent because of irreconcilable 
disagreements between the Japanese Empire and the American Government. 

2. The Chief of Staff of the Army, General George C. Marshall, failed in his 
relations with the Hawaiian Department in the following particulars : 

(a) To keep the Commanding General of the Hawaiian Department fully 
advised of the growing tenseness of the Japanese situation which indicated an 
increasing necessity for better preparation for war, of which information he had 
an abundance and Short had little. 

(b) To send additional instructions to the Commanding General of the 
Hawaiian Department on November 28, 1941, when evidently he failed to realize 
the import of General Short’s reply of November 27th, which indicated clearly 
that General Short had misunderstood and misconstrued the message of Novem- 
ber 27 (472) and had not adequately alerted his command for war. 

(c) To get to General Short on the evening of December 6th and the early 
morning of December 7th, the critical information indicating an almost immediate 
break with Japan, though there was ample time to have accomplished this. 

(d) To investigate and determine the state of readiness of the Hawaiian Com- 
mand between November 27 and December 7, 1941, despite the impending threat 
of war. 

3. Chief of the War Plans Division, War Department General Staff, Major 
General Leonard T. Gerow, failed in his duties, in the following particulars : 

(a) To keep the Commanding General, Hawaiian Department, adequately in- 
formed on the impending war situation by making available to him the substance 
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of the data being delivered to the War Plans Division by the Assistant Chief of 
Staff, 0-2. 

(b) To send to the Commanding General of the Hawaiian Department on 
November 27, 1941, a clear, concise directive ; on the contrary he approved the 
message of November 27, 1941, (47?) which contained confusing statements. 

(c) To realize that the state of readiness reported in Short’s reply to the 
November 27th message was not a state of readiness for war, and he failed to 
take corrective action. 

(d) To take the required steps to implement the existing joint plans and agree- 
ments between the Army and Navy to insure the functioning of the two services 
in the manner contemplated. 

4. Commanding General of the Hawaiian Department, Lieut. Gen. Walter C. 
Short, failed in his duties in the following particulars : 

(a) To place his command in a state of readiness for war in the face of a 
war warning by adopting an alert against sabotage only. The information which 
he had was incomplete and confusing but it was sufficient tQ warn him of the 
tense relations between our Government and the Japanese Empire and that hos- 
tilities might be momentarily expected. This required that he guard against 
surprise to the extent possible and make ready his command so that it might be 
employed to the maximum and in time against the worst form of attack that 
the enemy might launch. 

(b) To reach or attempt to reach an agreement with the Admiral cemmand- 
ing the Pacific Fleet and the Admiral commanding the 14th Naval District for 
implementing the joint Army and Navy plans and agreements then in existence 
which provided for joint action by the two services. One of the methods by which 
they might have become operative was through the joint agreement of the respon- 
sible commanders. 

(c) To inform himself of the effectiveness of the long-distance reconnaissance 
being conducted by the Navy. 

(d) To replace inefficient staff officers. 

Chapter VII. Recommendations 


Recommendations: None. 


Friday, 20 October 1944. 


George Grunert, 

Lieut. General , U. 8. Army , President. 

Henry D. Russell, 
Major General . U. 8. Army , Member. 

Walter H. Frank, 
Major General , V. 8. Army , Member. 


[57] Statement of Secretary of War Stimson 

On Dec. 1, 1944, I made a public statement in this matter as follows : 

“By joint resolution of the Congress, approved June 13, 1944, the Secretary of 
War and the Secretary of the Navy were severally directed to proceed with an 
investigation into the facts surrounding the Pearl Harbor catastrophe of Dec. 7,. 
1941, and to commence such proceedings against such persons at the facts might 
justify. In order to meet the wishes of Congress as expressed in this resolution, 
I have conducted such an investigation. In order to assist me to this end, there 
was appointed by order dated July 8, 1944, a board of three general officers which 
was directed ‘to ascertain and report the facts relating to the attack made by 
Japanese armed forces upon the Territory of Hawaii on December 1941, and to 
make such recommendations as it might deem proper.’ 

“This Army Pearl Harbor Board has conducted an extensive and painstaking 
investigation. It has held hearings in Hawaii, San Francisco, and Washington. 
It has examined a total of 151 witnesses and received many exhibits. I have 
read its report and reviewed the recorded evidence. The Judge Advocate General 
of the Army at my direction, has also examined the report and the record and 
has given me fully the benefit of his views. 

“I recognize the importance to any individual concerned of having a decision 
taken as to what, if any, action is to be instituted against him and, after weigh- 
ing all the considerations, I am clear that the public interest as well as justice 
and fairness will best be served by a statement of my present conclusions. So 
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far as they now may be made public, consonant with the public interest, my con- 
clusions are as follows : 

“The Army Pearl Harbor Board, although it recommended no disciplinary or 
other action, concluded that there were several officers in the field and in the War 
Department who did not perform their duties with the necessary skill or exercise 
the judgment which was required under the circumstances. On the recorded 
evidence, I agree with some but not all of the Board’s conclusions. 

“So far as the Commanding General of the Hawaiian Department is concerned, I 
am of the opinion that his errors of judgment were of such a nature as to demand 
his relief from a command status. This was done on Jan. 11, 1942, and in itself 
is a serious result for any officer with a long record of excellent service, and con- 
scientious as I believe General Short to be. In my judgment, on the evidence 
now recorded, it is sufficient action. 

“Furthermore, I am satisfied that proper steps were taken to correct such 
inadequacies of either personnel or organization as were shown to exist either 
in the War Department or in the field at the time of the Pearl Harbor disaster. 
My conclusion is that under all the circumstances the evidence now recorded 
does not warrant the institution of any further proceedings against any officer 
in the Army. 

“In accordance with the opinion of the Judge Advocate General, I have decided 
that my own investigation should be further continued until all the facts are 
made as clear as possible and until the testimony of every witness in possession 
of material facts can be obtained, and I have given the necessary directions to 
accomplish this result. Some of the testimony may be much delayed where wit- 
nesses are engaged in combat in active theaters of operation. My present decision 
will be reviewed when the investigation has been finally completed. 

“Finally, I am absolutely clear that it would be highly prejudicial to the suc- 
cessful prosecution of the war and the safety of American lives to make public 
during the war the report of the Army Pearl Harbor Board or the record on 
which it is based.” 

Since December 1, I have continued my own investigation. At my direction, 
Lieut. Col. Henry C. Clausen of the Office of the Judge Advocate General has 
made an extensive further examination of witnesses. Colonel Clausen was 
assistant recorder of the Army Pearl Harbor Board and as such had an intimate 
knowledge of the facts. I have reviewed the additional evidence available 
and I have reviewed my earlier decision. I am satisfied that this decision as to 
the action to be taken was correct. 

Until the end of the hostilities with Japan extreme care was necessary not 
to disclose information which was in the hands of the War Department and 
especially the sources of our information, of which there were many, including 
the Intelligence Divisions of the Army and Navy, the FBI, and others. From 
these same sources there came to the Government additional information which 
resulted in saving of thousands of American lives during the war with Japan. 

The end of hostilities now makes it possible for me to make public much more 
fully my conclusions and the reasons for my conclusions without such serious 
danger to the public security as to outweigh the desirability of such publication. 
It is still not in the public interest to disclose sources of information. I have 
directed that all of the Report of the Army Pearl Harbor Board be made public 
except that part which would reveal sources of secret information. The conclu- 
sions of the Board are fully set forth in the part which is now made public. 
The War Department will make available to appropriate committees of Congress 
the full reports and the record of the testimony. 

My conclusions are as follows: 

I 

The primary and immediate responsibility for the protection of the Island of 
Oahu and Pearl Harbor in so far as the Army was concerned rested upon the 
Commanding Officer of the Hawaiian Department, Lieut. Gen. Walter C. Short. 
It has been and still is the prevailing policy and practice of the General Staff of 
the United States Army to choose with care as commanding officers of the various 
theaters men whose record and experience indicate their capabilities for the 
command and to place upon them the responsibility for the performance of their 
mission with as little interference from the central Army authorities in Wash- 
ington as possible. This policy of decentralized responsibility in our Army has 
been found to produce the best results, has been followed successfully throughout 
the war, and it is still being followed in all the various theaters of operation. 
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Thus each theater commander is charged with the preparation of his own local 
defense plan, including the working out of any defense operations with the local 
naval authorities. Such plans are submitted to the appropriate division of the 
General Staff in Washington and are subject to any changes or modifications 
that might emanate from that source. The primary responsibility for such plans 
and their execution, however, rests on the commanding officer familiar with the 
local situation and conditions. Before Dec. 7, 1941, detailed plans for the de- 
fense of the Hawaiian Department had been devised and worked out by General 
Short as well as a joint agreement with the local naval authorities for joint 
action in the event of an emergency, and he and the Navy commanding officer 
had the primary responsibility of putting into effect these plans or such portions 
thereof as the occasion demanded. This last, however, had not been done at 
the time of the Japanese attack. 

I find that during the year 1941, and particularly during October and until 
the latter part of November, General Short was repeatedly advised of the critical 
[ 58 ] events which were developing. I find that he was clearly warned on 
November 27 by the appropriate authorities in Washington that a break in diplo- 
matic relations between the United States and Japan might occur at any time, that 
an attack by Japan on the United States might occur, and that hostilities were 
possible at any moment. I find that he was informed that the defense of his com- 
mand was to be regarded as paramount to all other considerations and that he 
was specifically directed to take such measures of reconnaissance as he deemed 
necessary. In addition to the information received directly from Washington 
through both Army and Navy sources, General Short received continuous reports 
from his own Intelligence Section, which clearly revealed the seriousness of the 
situation. General Short himself knew that it was traditionally the policy for a 
responsible commanding officer to anticipate and to be prepared for the worst 
form of possible attack, and he had received and approved military estimates 
from his own staff as well as from the Chief of Staff to the effect that a surprise 
raid by air and submarine constituted the principal perils to Hawaii. 

I do not find that there was any information in the possession of the War 
Department and which was not made available to General Short which would 
have modified the essence of the above information which was sent to him or 
which would have affected or increased the duties of vigilance and alertness thus 
already imposed upon him. The available information might have given him 
a clearer picture of the increasing tenseness of the situation, and, as later pointed 
out, I believe that the War Department would have carried out its duties more 
adequately if General Short had been given more complete information, but I 
find that he was amply warned for the performance of his paramount duty of 
being alert against a surprise air attack by Japan. 

I. find that he failed in the light of the information which he had received 
adequately to alert his command to the degree of preparedness which the situa- 
tion demanded ; and that this failure contributed measurably to the extent of the 
disaster, although much damage probably would have resulted from the attack 
in any event. I find that he failed to use fully the means at hand for recon- 
naissance, especially the radar air warning service, which was of prime neces- 
sity ; that he failed to ascertain from the Navy the extent of its reconnaissance 
or to collaborate with it to the end that more adequate reconnaissance should 
be secured. I find that he failed to have his antiaircraft defenses sufficiently 
manned or supplied with ready ammunition as the situation demanded. 

This failure resulted not from indolence or indifference or willful disobedience 
of orders but from a vital error of judgment, viz : the failure to comprehend the 
necessities of the situation in the light of the warnings and information which 
he had received. He states that to put into effect a different degree of alertness 
than he actually did would have interfered with the training program which 
he was carrying out in various activities, and would have involved the danger 
of alarming the population, against which he had been cautioned. In weighing 
such considerations he entirely lost sight of the fact that the defense of his 
command and station against Japan was his paramount duty. 

The underlying cause of this error of judgment was General Short’s confidence 
that Japan would not then attack Pearl Harbor. In fairness to him it must be 
borne in mind that this belief was shared in by almost everyone concerned, 
including his superior officers in the War Department in Washington. He was 
undoubtedly influenced in such a belief by the then prevailing psychology which 
completely underestimated the Japanese military capabilities and particularly 
the advance which they had made in the use of aircraft. General Short also 
knew that the naval command at Hawaii, which he regarded as being better 
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informed than he because of their facilities and the widespread nature of their 
operations, was confident that an air attack on Pearl Harbor was x most unlikely 
The information which was being received of Japanese naval activity pointed 
to operations in Southeastern Asia, the Netherlands East Indies, or the 
Philippines. 

Furthermore, in Hawaii the danger of sabotage was stressed because of the 
large Japanese population, and General Short was expressly warned by the War 
Department against this danger. But the warning was coupled with a warning 
also against the danger of hostile action in general. General Short relies upon the 
fact that the War Department took no exception to his report of Nov. 27, 1941, to 
the effect that he was “alerted against sabotage.” He urges that this should be 
regarded as a tacit approval of his failure to alert against other dangers. I think 
it is probably true that th,e emphasis on sabotage in several War Department 
warnings and the Department’s caution against alarming the civilian population 
coupled with this failure to comment on Short’s report of November 27, confirmed 
him in his conviction that he had chosen the correct form of alert and might dis.- 
regard all others. 

But these matters, although they may make his action more understandable, do 
not serve to exonerate him for his failure to be fully alert and prepared against an 
air attack. He well knew that an air attack on Pearl Harbor, even if improbable, 
was possible. Yet he ordered an alert which he himself had prepared for use only 
in case of “no threat from without.” Protection against the possibility of such an 
attack was his own definite responsibility. 

To sum up the situation tersely, General Short was warned by Washington that 
there was immediate danger both of an attack from without by Japan and of an 
attack from within by sabotage. This warning required him to be alert against 
both forms of danger. He chose to concentrate himself so entirely upon a defense 
against sabotage as to leave himself more completely exposed to an attack from 
without than if there had been no alert at all. He so concentrated his planes as 
not only to make them an easy target for an attack from without but to require 
several hours to get any substantial number of them into the air for defense. 

To such an error of judgment it is no excuse that he relied upon assurances from 
another service, even though he thought that that service was better informed 
than he was as to the disposition of the Japanese fleet. He was the responsible 
defender of the outpost of Hawaii. He had no right entirely to subordinate his 
duty to be prepared against what he knew to be the most dangerous forms of at- 
tack on that outpost to the opinion of another service. 

Nor had he any right, after the clear and explicit warning of the War Depart- 
ment of a possible attack from without, to assume from mere inference that such 
a warning had been entirely withdrawn and that he was thereby relieved from his 
independent responsibility as a theater commander. 

I have reviewed the conclusions reached with regard to General Short in my 
statement of Dec. 1, 1944, and in my judgment the additional investigation does 
not warrant any change in the conclusions drawn therein, nor call for any action 
beyond that which has already been taken. 

II 

Such duties as the War Department in Washington had in the supervision of 
the defense of Hawaii devolved primarily upon what was then known as the War 
Plans Division of the General Staff. This. was the division of the General Staff 
specifically charged with the war plans and operations, and messages to or from 
the theater commanders were regularly handled or approved by it. The War 
Plans Division was in charge of an Assistant Chief of Staff and under him various 
officers had specially assigned duties. 

[ 59 ] The Intelligence Section of the General Staff (G-2) also had duties of 
collecting and analyzing information and transmitting information to other sec- 
tions of the War Department and to the theater commanders. 

I find as heretofore stated that the messages sent to General Short gave him 
adequate information as to the state of the negotiations with the Japanese and the 
development of the situation ; that he was warned that Japanese future action was 
unpredictable ; that hostile action was possible at any moment ; and that no co- 
sideration was to be permitted to jeopardize his defense. He was also expressly 
directed to take reconnaissance measures — the all-important measure to be- taken 
at the time. 

Furthermore, as heretofore stated, I do not think that any special and detailed 
warnings against sabotage should have been considered by General Short as justi- 
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fying his decision that an alert against any possible enemy action was not also 
his duty. 

There was certain information in the War Department which was not sent to 
General Short and which if forwarded might have sharpened General Short’s 
attention or emphasized further the imminence of war. Some part of this infor- 
mation was sent to Admiral Kimmel by the Navy. It was the rule that all such 
information should be exchanged between the Army and Navy at Pearl Harbor, 
and the War Department had a right to believe that this information communi- 
cated to Admiral Kimmel was also available to General Short. While Admiral 
Kimmel and General Short were on very friendly terms and in frequent comuni- 
cation, the exchange of information as well as consultation in other respects at 
Hawaii between the Army and Navy was inadequate. 

The information available to the War Department on or before Dec. 7, 1941, 
which was not passed on to General Short included the following: Information 
available November 17 and 22 to the effect that, the Japanese Government in- 
sisted that the negotiations for a peaceful settlement be terminated by Nov. 25, 
1941, later extended to Nov. 29, 1941; information available December 6 and 7 to 
the effect that Nomura and Kurusu were to reply to the United States that 
Japan would yield no further; and information available the morning of Decem- 
ber 7 which did not reach General Short until after the disaster that the reply 
was to be delivered to the representatives of the United States at 1 P. M.,Dec. 
7, 1941, and that the remaining cipher and code machines in the Japanese Em- 
bassy at Washington were to be destroyed. 

The Army Pearl Harbor Board concluded tha t the War Department had earlier 
in its possession other evidence which indicated that war with Japan was imminent 
at a definite time and that this information was not available to General Short. 
The principal basis for this conclusion by the Board, however, was that the War 
Department had information through secret sources of information that the 
Japanese diplomatic representatives in London, Washington and elsewhere had 
been ordered to destroy their codes and papers. The additional investigation 
shows that officers on General Short’s staff also had this information and had 
given it to him prior to Dec. 7, 1941. It should be borne in mind also that 
General Short had been fully advised by the War Department that war with 
Japan was imminent and might commence at any time. 

The War and Navy departments also had certain information which was not 
forwarded to General Short to the effect that the Japanese Consulate at Honolulu 
was reporting to Tokyo ship movements and dispositions in Pearl Harbor. 

Other somewhat similar information was being given to Tokyo by Japanese 
consulates in other ports. This was apparently considered by officers in the 
War Department as merely a part of the enemy’s general plan to keep track 
of all ships of the American Navy as far as possible. 

Information was received by the War Department on Dec. 6, 1941, as to what 
the Japanese reply to the settlement overtures of the United States would be and' 
that this reply indicated an immediate severance of diplomatic relations. There 
is no dispute, however, that General Marshall did not get this information until 
the morning of December 7. An officer, then connected with G-2, War Depart- 
ment, testified before the Army Pearl Harbor Board that on December 6 he per- 
sonally delivered this message to the Secretary of the General Staff for the 
Chief of Staff, also to the Executive Officer for the Chief of the War Plans 
Division, and to the Executive Officer for the Assistant Chief of Staff, G-2. 
In the additional investigation conducted by Colonel Clausen subsequent to the 
findings of the Army Pearl Harbor Board, the witness corrected his testimony 
and testified that the only message he delivered on the night of December 6 was to 
the duty officer for the Secretary of State. Other evidence from the additional 
investigation showed that the subordinate officer in G-2 who received the message 
on December 6 did not deliver it to the Army persons mentioned until after 
9 A. M. on the morning of December 7. 

When the Chief of Staff received the above-mentioned information on the 
morning of December 7, together with information which had since arrived to 
the effect that the Japanese envoys were to deliver the reply to the American 
Government at 1 P. M. and the Japanese Embassy was to destroy its remaining 
cipher and code machines and secret papers, he sent to the overseas commanders 
a message giving these latest developments. General Marshall gave directions 
that this message be immediately dispatched to the theater commanders. This 
was the message, which in the case of General Short, did not arrive until after 
the attack. 
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Another item of information in the possession of the War Department which 
General Short denies receiving was that the Japanese 1 had eirenlated from Tokyo 
about Nov. 20, 1941. to their representatives abroad, a plan to the effect that in 
case of severance of diplomatic relations or war with the United States, Great 
Britain or Russia a certain signal in the form of a false weather report would 
be broadcast in a news message and that all code papers were then to be destroyed. 

I find that this information was available to General Short or his command prior 
to Dec. 7, 1941. The evidence as to whether the agreed signal indicating severance 
of relations or war with the United States was subsequently given and made 
known to the War Department is confusing and contradictory. No written 
evidence of such a signal has been found. But in any event, information was 
available to General Short of the orders to destroy codes as above discussed. 

With regard to the information available in the War Department, I believe 
the War Plans Division made a mistake in not transmitting to General Short 
more information than it did. A keener and more imaginative appreciation on 
the part of some of the officers in the War and Navy departments of the significance 
of some of the information might have led to a suspicion of an attack specifically 
on Pearl Harbor. I do not think that certain officers in the War Department 
functioned in these respects with sufficient skill. At all times it must be borne 
in mind, however, that it is easy to criticize individuals in the light of hindsight, 
and very difficult to recreate fairly the entire situation and information with 
which the officers w T ere required to deal at the time of the event. 

Again, as I have pointed out, General Short in response to a message which 
had been sent out containing a warning of possible hostilities and a request for a 
report of action taken, had sent a message to the War Department which was 
susceptible of the interpretation that he was on the alert against sabotage ONLY 
and not on the alert against an air raid or other hostile action. While this 
interpretation was not necessarily to be had from the [60] wording of his 
message, nevertheless a keener sense of analysis and a more incisive comparison 
of the messages exchanged would have invited further inquiry by the War Plans 
Division of General Short, and his failure to go on the necessary alert might 
well have been discovered. The Chief of this division and certain of his 
subordinates knew that a report of the measures taken by General Short had 
been asked for. General Short’s reply was brought to the attention of the Chief 
of the division. A clear and satisfactory reply should have been required. This 
was not done and a more efficient functioning of the division would have demanded 
that a careful inquiry as to the meaning of General Short’s message be made 
and no room for ambiguity permitted. 

It must clearly be borne in mind that in November and December, 1941, the 
responsibilities of the War Plans Division covered many fields and many theaters. 
Their preoccupation with the theaters most likely to be threatened, such “as 
the Philippines toward which the Japanese activities then appeared to be pointed, 
may be subject to criticism in the light of the subsequent disaster, but it is 
understandable. All signs pointed to an attack in that direction and they were 
exercising particular care with respect to that theater. Their conduct must 
be viewed in an entirely different light from that of the theater commander, 
such as General Short, who was like a sentinel on post and whose attention 
and vigilance must be entirely concentrated on the single position which he has 
been chosen to defend and whose alertness must not be allowed to be distracted 
by consideration of other contingencies in respect to which he is not responsible. 
Under all circumstances, I find nothing in the evidence as now recorded which 
warrants the institution of any further proceedings against any officer in the 
War Plans Division. 

Since Pearl Harbor, the War Plans Division has been completely reorganized 
and the officers involved in the matters in question have either died or received 
oher assignments where they have already distinguished themselves in the 
performance of important duties in the field. I am satisfied that proper steps 
were taken to correct such inadequacies of either personnel or organization 
as were shown to exist either in the War Department or in the field at the time 
of the Pearl Harbor disaster. 

Ill 

The War Plans Division like the other divisions and activities of the General 
Staff in Washington was under the general direction and supervision of the 
Chief of Staff, General Marshall. Evidently for this reason the Army Pearl 
Harbor Board has been led to criticize the Chief of Staff as being responsible for 
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some of the shortcomings gf the officers of the General Staff which I have just 
enumerated. In my opinion, this criticism is entirely unjustified. It arises from 
a fundamental misconception of the duties of the Chief of Staff and of his relations 
with the divisions and activities of the General Staff. It is not the function of 
the Chief of Staff specifically to direct and personally supervise the execution in 
detail of the duties of the various sections of the General Staff. His paramount 
duty is to advise the President and the Secretary of War, and to make plans for 
and supervise the organization, equipment, and training of a great army for a 
global war ; to advise on, and himself to make, decisions regarding basic problems 
of military strategy in the many possible theaters in which the war might develop 
and in other fundamental and broad military problems which confront the United 
States. It would hopelessly cripple the performance of these great and para- 
mount duties should a Chief of Staff allow himself to become immersed in 
administrative details by which the plans for defense are carried out in our many 
outposts. 

It is true that the failure of any part of the General Staff to perform its 
duties efficiently may be of such a kind or reach such an extent as to become the 
responsibility of the Chief of Staff for not having established a more effective 
organization. But I do not find any such situation in this case. The scattered 
and individual errors which I have criticized in respect to the Pearl Harbor 
disaster were not of a kind or extent to imply any general inefficiency in a Staff 
which was performing ,the heaviest duties with great ability and with sub- 
sequent results which have produced some of the finest pages of the history of 
the war. The shortcomings I have pointed out thus cannot in any fairness be 
attributed to the Chief of Staff. On the contrary, throughout this matter I 
believe that he acted with his usual great skill, energy, and efficiency. 

IV 

The conclusions which I have stated herein as to the responsibilities and 
errors of General Short are in general accord with the conclusions of both the 
Roberts Commission in their report of Jan. 23, 1942 41 and the Army Pearl Har- 
bor Board. My conclusions as to the responsibilities and errors of the War 
Plans Divisions are to a substantial extent, but not entirely, in accord with 
the conclusions of the Army Pearl Harbor Board. The Roberts Commission 
did not go into details in respect to these responsibilities. My conclusion as to 
the responsibility of the Chief of Staff is, as I have heretofore stated, at variance 
with the conclusions of the Army Pearl Harbor Board but it is in entire agree- 
ment with the conclusions of the Roberts Commission. Of the correctness of 
my conclusion in this last respect, I have not the slightest doubt. 

V 

In the conclusions of the Board there were no other individuals charged with 
responsibilities who were criticized except for a suggestion which might be 
construed as a criticism of Secretary Hull. It is suggested that in his con- 
duct of the negotiations with the Japanese envoys a different procedure might 
have prolonged the negotiontions until such time as the Army and Navy were 
better prepared for hostile action. Not only do I strongly disagree with what 
amounts at best only to a conjecture, but I feel that the Board’s comment in 
this respect was uncalled for and not within the scope of their proper inquiry. 

VI 

There has been omitted from the press release of the text of the Army Pearl 
Harbor Board report that portion which dealt solely with the related investiga- 
tion of Col. Theodore Wyman, Jr. My findings as to Colonel Wyman, as expressed 
on Dec. 1, 1944, were as follows: 

“I have reviewed the results of this investigation. I do not find from this 
review that the Pearl Harbor disaster was in any way contributed to or caused 
by any alleged misconduct, neglect or disloyalty on the part of Rohl, the Hawai- 
ian Constructors, the organization with which he was connected, Colonel Wyman, 
or other directing construction activities in Hawaii, and I do not find that" there 


41 This Commission consisted of Mr. Justice Roberts ; Admiral W. H. Stanley, Retired ; 
Admiral J. M. Reeves, Retired ; Major General Frank R. McCoy, Retired ; and Major Gen- 
eral Joseph T. McNarney. 
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is any evidence that RohLor anyone else directing such construction gave any 
information to the enemy.” 

The additional investigation conducted by Colonel Clausen has disclosed no 
further evidence which would in any way modify my decision. 

I also stated on Dec. 1, 1944, that “as to other alleged misconduct and neglect 
of Colonel Wyman and others in construction matters, I have referred the ques- 
tion of the commencing of any proceedings to the Under Secretary of War and 
the Judge Advocate General.” Until those officials are ready to report, I deem it 
inappropriate to make public the portions of the Army Pearl Harbor Board 
report insofar as it relates to Golonel Wyman. 


[61] Navy Court of Inquiry 

FINDINGS OF FACTS 

I 

Pearl Harbor is situated on the Island of Oahu, near the city of Honolulu, the 
capital of the Territory of Hawaii, distant 2,100 miles from San Francisco. It 
is the only permanent outlying United States Naval Base in the Eastern Pacific. 
It possesses great strategic importance as a point from which naval operations in 
defense of the Western United States can be conducted, and offensive operations 
against an enemy to the westward launched and supported. The United States 
possesses no base on the West Coast of the United States that meets these require- 
ments to an equivalent extent. 

II 

Prior to 1940 certain subdivisions of the Pacific Fleet and, beginning in May, 

1940, the entire Fleet operated in the Hawaiian area with Pearl Harbor as a base. 
In May, 1941, three battleships, one aircraft carrier, four cruisers, and nine 
destroyers were detached from the Pacific Fleet and transferred to the Atlantic. 

For the purpose of conducting exercises and maneuvers at sea designed to in- 
crease efficiency and readiness for war, the remaining major vessels of the Pacific 
Fleet were organized in three main Task Forces. The operating schedule was 
so arranged that there was always at least one of these Task Forces, and usually 
two, at sea. Frequently, during Fleet maneuvers, the entire available Fleet was 
at sea. 

The vessels and the Fleet planes thus rotated their scheduled periods in port, 
periods essential to the mobility of the Fleet for purposes impossible of achieve- 
ment at sea. At no time during 1941 were all the vessels of the Fleet in Pearl 
Harbor. 

The operating schedule in effect on 7 December, 1941, was issued in September, 

1941. In accordance with its provisions Task Force One, under the command 
of Vice Admiral W. S. Pye, U. S. N., and part of Task Force Two were in Pearl 
Harbor at the time of the attack. Task Force Three, under the command of Vice 
Admiral Wilson Brown, U. S. N., was at sea, engaged chiefly in escorting the air- 
craft carrier Lexington to Midway, to which point planes were being ferried. 
Part of Task Force Two, under the command of Vice Admiral W. F. Halsey, Jr., 
U. S. N., and including the aircraft carrier Enterprise, was returning from ferry- 
ing planes to Wake. 

Task Force One included the preponderance of the battleship strength of the 
Fleet. The three battleships of Task Force Two had been left behind in Pearl 
Harbor because their slow speed did not permit them to accompany the ENTER- 
PRISE to Wake. It was purely a coincidence that all battleships of the Pacific 
Fleet, except one undergoing overhaul at the Puget Sound Navy Yard, were in 
Pearl Harbor on 7 December. 

III 

Beginning at 0755, Honolulu time, on 7 December, 1941, an attack was delivered 
from the northward of Oahu by Japanese carrier aircraft against units of the 
United States Pacific Fleet then moored and anchored inside the Pearl Harbor 
Naval Base, against Army and Navy aircraft, and against shore installations 
on the Island of Oahu. An attack delivered simultaneously by Japanese midget 
submarines was without effect. The details of these attacks and the extent of 
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the loss of life and of the damage inflicted by Japanese aircraft have since been 
made matters of public record. 

Within the same 24 hours the Japanese also delivered attacks on the Philip- 
pines, Wake and Guam, as well as on Hong Kong and Malaya. The attack on 
Pearl Harbor cannot be disassociated from these. All were the reprehensible acts 
of a warrior nation, war-minded and geared to war through having been engaged 
in hostilities for the past four years, and long known to have aggressive designs 
for the dominance of the Far East. The United States was then at peace with 
all nations and for more than 20 years had not engaged in hostilities. 

In time of peace it is a difficult and complicated matter for the United States 
to prevent an attack by another nation because of the constitutional requirement 
that, prior to a declaration of w r ar by the Congress, no blow may be struck until 
after a hostile attack has been delivered. This is a military consideration which 
gives to a dishonorable potential enemy the advantage of the initiative, deprives 
the United States of an opportunity to employ the offensive as a means of 
defense, and places great additional responsibility on the shoulders of com- 
manders afloat in situations where instant action, or its absence may entail 
momentous consequences. 

IV 

From 1 August, 1939, to 25 March, 1942, the Chief of Naval Operations, charged 
by law under the Secretary of the Navy with the operations of the Fleet and 
with the preparation and readiness of plans for its use in war, was Admiral 
Harold R. Stark, U. S. N. The Commander-in-Chief of the Pacific Fleet from 
1 February to 17 December, 1941, was Admiral Husband E. Kimmel, U. S. N. 
The Commanding General of the Hawaiian Department from 7 February to 17 
December, 1941, was Lieut. Gen. Walter C. Short, U. S. A. The Commandant 
of the 14th Naval District from 11 April, 1940,. until 1 April, 1942, was Rear 
Admiral Claude C. Bloch, U. S. N. He was an immediate subordinate of Admiral 
Kimmel and was charged by him with the task of assisting the Army in pro- 
tecting Pearl Harbor. With respect to those duties connected with the defense 
of Pearl Harbor, Rear Admiral Bloch’s responsibility was solely to Admiral 
Kimmel. It is an established fact that this responsibility was discharged to 
the complete satisfaction of the latter. 

Admiral Kimmel and Lieut. General Short were personal friends. They met 
frequently, both socially and officially. Their relations were cordial and co- 
operative in every respect and, in general, this was true as regards their subor- 
dinates. They frequently conferred with each other on official matters of com- 
mon interest, and invariably did so when messages were received by either which 
had any bearing on the development of the United States- Japanese situation, or 
on their several plans in preparing for war. Each was mindful of his own 
responsibility and of the responsibilities vested in the other. Each was informed 
of measures being undertaken by the other in the defense of the Base to a degree 
sufficient for all useful purposes. 

For some time preceding the attack on Pearl Harbor, the United States, engaged 
in the protection of shipping and the patrolling of sea lanes in the Atlantic, was 
passing through the preliminary stage of a transition from a state of national 
military unpreparedness to an ability to cope successfully with two resourceful 
and fully pre- [ 62 ] pared enemies. The vigorous and convincing represen- 
tations made by Admiral Stark before congressional committees, beginning in 
January, 1940, showed clearly that the Navy was unprepared for war and greatly 
needed ships, planes, and men. These representations, linked with the fall of 
France, resulted in an Act of Congress in June, 1940, whereby appropriations 
were voted for practically doubling the size of our Navy. 

During all of 1941 and for some time thereafter the problem confronting both 
the Chief of Naval Operations and the Chief of Staff, U. S. Army, was one of 
expansion and of distributing, to the best advantage, the limited supply of ships, 
planes, guns, and men and intensifying the training of personnel while production 
was being stepped up. 

Under date of 30 December, 1940, Rear Admiral Bloch, Commanding the 14th 
Naval District and the Navy Yard, Pearl Harbor, after conference with Admiral 
Richardson, the then Commander-in-Chief, Pacific Fleet, and Lieut. Gen. Herron, 
the then Commanding General, Hawaiian Department, initiated correspondence 
addressed to the Chief of Naval Operations in which he set forth the inability of 
the 14th Naval District to meet a hostile attack with he equipment and forces 
at hand. He pointed out that, as Naval Base Defense Officer, he had no planes 
for distant reconnaissance. He gave as his opinion that neither in numbers nor 
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types were the Army bombers satisfactory for the purpose intended. He invited 
attention to the serious deficiency on the part of the Army with regard to both 
fighting planes and antiaircraft guns. He noted also that an antiaircraft warn- 
ing system planned by the Army was scheduled for completion at an indefinite 
time in the future. 

This letter was forwarded to the Navy Department by Admiral Richardson, 
by endorsement. He concurred in the opinion that the Army aircraft and anti- 
aircraft batteries were inadequate to protect the Fleet in Pearl Harbor against 
air attack, and urged that adequate local defense forces be provided. He further 
expressed the opinion that the forces provided should be sufficient for full pro- 
tection, and should be independent of the presence or absence of ships of the Fleet. 

Under date of 24 January, 1941, the Secretary of the Navy addressed a letter 
to the Secretary of War, based upon the representations made by the Com- 
mandant of the 14th Naval District and the recommendations of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, Pacific Fleet, and in general concurrence therewith. In this 
letter the belief was expressed that, in case of war with Japan,, hostilities 
might be initiated by a surprise attack upon the Fleet or on the naval base at 
Pearl Harbor. The dangers envisaged in the order of their importance and 
probability were considered to be: (1) Air bombing attack. (2) Air torpedo 
plane attack. (3) Sabotage. (4) Submarine attack. (5) Mining. (6) Bom- 
bardment by gunfire. 

Defense against all but (1) and (2) being considered satisfactory, it was 
proposed that the Army assign the highest priority to the increase of pursuit 
aircraft and antiaircraft artillery, and the establishment of an air warning 
net in Hawaii ; also that the Army give consideration to the question of balloon 
barrages, the employment of smoke, and other special devices for improving 
the defenses at Pearl Harbor ; that local joint plans be drawn for defense against 
surprise aircraft raids ; that there be agreement on appropriate degrees of joint 
readiness for immediate action against a surprise aircraft raid ; and that joint 
execises for defense against surprise aircraft raids be held. 

The . Secretary of War, under date of 7 February, 1941, expressed complete 
concurrence as to the importance of the subject and the urgency of making every 
possible preparation to meet such a hostile effort. He pointed out that the 
Hawaiian Department was the best equipped of all overseas Army departments 
and held a high priority for completion of its projected defenses because of the 
importance of giving full protection to the Fleet. He outlined the details of 
the Hawaiian project and stated the number of pursuit planes and antiaircraft 
guns eventually to be supplied. He stated that the equipment for the aircraft 
warning system was expected to be delivered in Hawaii in June, 1941, and that 
all arrangements for installation would have been made by the time the equip- 
ment was delivered. 

Copies of these letters were furnished Admiral Kimmel, Lieut. Gen. Short, 
and Rear Admiral Bloch. 

In a letter dated 17 October, 1941, t Rear Admiral Bloch reported to the Chief 
of Naval Operations that the only increment that had been made to the local 
defense forces during the past year,' exclusive of net vessels, was the U.S.S. 
Sacramento , an old gunboat of negligible gun power and low speed. He urged 
that the Department send a number of small fast craft equipped with listening 
gear and depth charges for antisubmarine purposes and further urged that he 
be sent two squadrons of YSO planes to be used for patrol against enemy 
submarines. 

Admiral Kimmel forwarded this letter with the following endorsement: 

“There is a possibility that the reluctance or inability of the Department to 
furnish the Commandant, 14th Naval District, with forces adequate to his needs 
may be predicated upon a conception that, in an emergency, vessels of the U. S. 
Pacific Fleet, may always be diverted for these purposes. If such be the case, 
the premise is so false as to hardly warrant refutation. A fleet, tied to its base 
by diversions to other purposes of light forces necessary for its security at sea 
is, in a real sense, no fleet at all. Moreover, this Fleet has been assigned, in 
the event of war, certain definite tasks, the vigorous prosecution of which 
requires not only all the units now assigned but as many more as can possibly 
be made available. The necessities of the case clearly warrant extraordinary 
measures in meeting the Commandant’s needs.” 

The Chief of Naval Operations replied, under date of 25 November, 1941, that 
no additional vessels could be supplied for the present but that certain sub chasers, 
due for completion in May, 1942, had been tentatively assigned to the 14th Naval 
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District, certain privately owned vessels might be expected at a future time, and 
that there were no additional airplanes available for assignment to the 14th Naval 
District. 

It is a fact that, through 1941, the' demand for munitions and war supplies 
exceeded the capacity of the nation and in all important commands there existed 
marked deficiencies in trained personnel and in material equipment and instru- 
ments of war. Although shortages were inevitable, it is a further fact that they 
had direct bearing upon the effectiveness of the defense of Pearl Harbor. 

VII 

On 5 November, 1941, the Chief of Naval Operations and the Chief of Staff, 
[J. S. Army, submitted a joint memorandum to the President, recommending that 
no ultimatum be delivered to Japan at that time and giving, as one of the basic 
reasons, the existing numerical superiority of the Japanese Fleet over the U. S. 
Pacific Fleet. 

On 7 December, 1941, the U. S. Pacific Fleet was numerically inferior to the 
Japanese naval forces in both combatant and auxiliary vessels. 

Aware of this existing weakness in relative fighting strength, and of the 
vigorous steps being taken by the United States to overcome deficiencies, Japan 
early sensed the advantage of striking before these steps could become effective. 
Her advantageous position was strengthened by her extensive espionage system 
which utilized her civilian, consular and diplomatic nationals throughout the 
world, and enabled her constantly to keep accurately informed of the U. S. 
naval building program and of the location and movements of U. S. naval vessels. 

The topography of Oahu is peculiarly suited to the observation of Pearl Harbor 
and its activities. The local [dJ] officials of the United States were unable 
to overcome Japan’s advantage in this respect. It was impossible for them to 
prevent anyone from obtaining military information and, because of legal restric- 
tions imposed by the federal statutes, they could not interfere with the mails and 
the transmission of messages by radio, telegram, and cable. 

In addition, haveing in mind Japan’s traditional tendency to distort legitimate 
actions of a peaceful nation into deiberate threats to her ow r n security and 
prestige, the War and Navy departments were compelled to take every precaution 
to avoid offending her supersensitive sensibilities. For example, as of 16 October 
1941, the Chief of Naval Operations directed the Commander in Chief, Pacific 
Fleet, to “take such preparatory deployments as will not constitute provocative 
action against Japan” and, on 28 November 1941, the War Department directed 
the Commanding General of the Hawaiian Department to “undertake no offensive 
action until Japan has committed an overt act.” 

In contrast with the ease w T ith which Japanese in United States territory, par- 
ticularly in Hawaii, were able to obtain and transmit to Japan military informa- 
tion of value, every obstacle was placed in the way of such information being 
collected in Japan bv foreign nationals. 

As an instance of Japan secretiveness and surveillance of foreigners, including 
those of the U. S. diplomatic services, the U. S. naval attache in Tokyo was com- 
pelled to report to the Japanese Navy Department whenever he contemplated an 
excursion beyond the limits of the city, and he was closely watched at all times. 
He was effectively prevented from obtaining any information as to the type and 
number of Japanese ships under construction and the capacity of their naval 
shore establishment, as well as of the location and movements of Japanese ships. 

It is a fact that the superiority of the Japanese Fleet and the ability of Japan 
to obtain military and naval information gave her an initial advantage not attain- 
able by the United States up to 7 December 1941. 

VIII 

A naval base exists solely for the support of the fleet. The fundamental re- 
quirement that the strategic freedom of action of the Fleet must be assured 
demands that the defense of a permanent naval base be so effectively provided 
for and conducted as to remove any anxiety of the Fleet in regard to the security 
of the base, or for that of the vessels within its limits. Periodical visits to a base 
are necessarily made by mobile seagoing forces in order that logistics support 
may be provided and opportunity given for repair and replenishment, for rest 
and recreation, and for release of the personnel from a state of tension. 

To superimpose upon these essentials the further requirements that the sea- 
going personnel shall have the additional responsibility for security from hostile 
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action while within the limits of a permanent naval base is to challenge a 
fundamental concept of naval warfare. 

There is not, and there has not been, any lack of understanding on the part of 
the Army and Navy on this point. The defense of a permanent naval base is the 
direct responsibility of the Army. The Navy is expected to assist with the means 
provided the naval district within whose limits the permanent naval base is 
located and the defense of the base is a joint operation only to that extent. To 
be adequate, the defense must function effectively during the periods when the 
Commander in Chief and all the units of the Fleet are absent. 

In the case of naval districts lying beyond the continental limits of the United 
States, the commandant of the district occupies a dual status. As commandant 
of the district, he is governed by all existing instructions relating to the duties 
of commandants of naval districts and is answerable direct to the Navy Depart- 
ment. He is also an officer of the Fleet and as such is under the Commander in 
Chief of the Fleet for such duties as the latter may designate. 

The fact that the Commandant of the 14th Naval District was thus designated 
as an officer of the Pacific Fleet is the circumstance that links the Commander in 
Chief, Pacific Fleet, with the duty of assisting the Army in defending the perma- 
nent naval base of Pearl Harbor. Except for this, the chief responsibility of 
the Commander in Chief, Pacific Fleet, was for the readiness, the efficiency, and 
the security of the vessels of the Fleet while at sea. It is through gaining and 
maintaining control of vital sea areas that a Fleet contributes to the defense of 
the shore and its activities. 

The defense of the permanent naval base of Pearl Harbor was the direct re- 
sponsibility of the Army. 

IX 

Under date of 27 February 1941, the Commandant, 14th Naval District, Rear 
Admiral Bloch, in his capacity as Naval Base Defense Officer, issued an operations 
plan establishing security measures, including air defense and surface ship 
patrol, in order to co-operate with and assist the Army in protecting Pearl Harbor 
and safeguarding Fleet. 

Under date of 28 March 1941, joint agreements were reached between Lieut. 
Gen. Short and Rear Admiral Bloch, as to joint security measures for the pro- 
tection of the Fleet and the Pearl Harbor Base. It was agreed that when the threat 
of a hostile raid or attack was considered sufficiently imminent to warrant such 
action, each commander was to take such preliminary steps as were necessary 
to make available without delay to the other commander such portion of the air 
forces at his disposal as the circumstances warranted. 

Joint air attacks upon hostile surface vessels were to be executed under the 
tactical command of the Navy. The Army bombardment strength to participate 
in each such mission was to be determined by the Commander, Hawaiian Depart- 
ment, the number of bombardment planes released to Navy control to be the 
maximum practicable. 

Defensive air operations over and in the immediate vicinity of Oahu were to 
be executed under the tactical command of the Army. The Commandant, 14th 
Naval District, was to determine the Navy fighter strength to participate in these 
missions, the number of fighter aircraft released to Army control to be the maxi- 
mum practicable. 

When naval aircraft under the command of the Naval Base Defense Officer 
were insufficient for long-distance patrol and search operations, and Army air- 
craft were made available, the Army aircraft so made available were to be under 
the tactical control of the naval commander directing the search operations. 

The Naval Base Defense Officer was entirely without aircraft- either fighters 
or patrol planes, assigned permanently to him. He was compelled to rely upon 
Fleet aircraft for joint effort in conjunction with Army air units. The Com- 
mander Patrol Wing Two, Rear Admiral P. N. L. Bellinger, U. S. N., was by 
Admiral Kimmel placed under Rear Admiral Bloch’s orders, and was by the 
latter directed to consult with the Army and to prepare a detailed naval partici- 
pation air defense plan. Rear Admiral Bellinger thus was given the additional 
status of the Commander Naval Base Defense Air Force, while retaining his 
status as an air officer of the Fleet. 

Under date of 31 March 1941, plans were drawn up and jointly agreed upon 
by Rear Admiral Bellinger and Maj. Gen. F. L. Martin, U. S. Army, Commanding 
Hawaiian Air Force. These plans were complete, and their concept was sound. 
Thei* basic defect lay in the fact that the naval participation depended entirely 
upon the availability of aircraft belonging to the Fleet. This [64 1 circum- 
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stance was forced by necessity, but was at complete variance with the funda- 
mental requirement that, to be adequate, the defense of a permanent naval base 
must be independent of assistance from the Fleet. 

The effectiveness of these plans depended entirely upon advance knowledge 
that an attack was to be expected within narrow limits of time and the plans 
were drawn with this as a premise. It was not possible for the Commander in 
Chief of the Fleet to make Fleet planes permanently available to the Naval Base 
Defense Officer, because of his own lack of planes, pilots, and crews and because 
of the demands of the Fleet in connection with Fleet operations at sea. 

X 

Shortly after assuming command of the Pacific Fleet, Admiral Kimmel issued 
specific comprehensive instructions as to the steps to be taken for the security 
of the Fleet in the operating sea areas. Aware of the inadequacy of the shore 
defenses of Pearl Harbor, he also required the vessels, while at the- base, to assist 
to the limit of their resources. These instructions were revised and brought to 
date on 14 October 1941, were given ‘wide circulation within the Pacific Fleet, 
and were sent for information to other commands and to the Navy Department. 

The security of the Pacific Fleet, operating in the Hawaiian Area and based 
on Pearl Harbor, was predicated on two assumptions : 

“(a) That no responsible foreign power will provoke war, under present 
existing conditions, by attack on the Fleet or Base, but that irresponsible and 
misguided nationals of such powers may attempt 

“(1) sabotage, on ships based in Pearl Harbor, from small craft. 

(2) to block the entrance to Pearl Harbor by sinking an obstruction in the 
Channel. 

(3) to lay magnetic or other mines in the approaches to Pearl Harbor. 

“(b) That a declaration of war may be preceded by 

(1) a surprise attack on ships in Pearl Harbor, 

(2) a surprise submarine attack on ships in operating area, 

(3) a combination of these two.” 

The measures prescribed to provide against these possibilities included con- 
tinuous inshore, boom, and harbor patrols, intermittent patrol of the inner and 
offshore areas by destroyers, daily search of operating areas by air, the covering 
of sortie and entry, and daily sweeps for magnetic and anchored mines. The 
only entrance to Pearl Harbor was guarded by an antitorpedo net. 

The Task Forces operating at sea were screened defensively by aircraft and 
destroyers. Torpedo defense batteries were manned day and night, ammunition 
was at hand, and depth charges were ready for use. Water-tight integrity was 
maintained, horizon and surface battle outlooks were kept posted, the ships 
steamed darkened at night, and the use of the radio was restricted to a minimum. 

Admiral Kimmel, recognizing the potentialities of the submarine as an instru- 
ment of stealthy attack and believing that Japanese submarines were operatic g 
in Hawaiian waters, was of the opinion that this form of surprise attack against 
his Fleet was the one most likely to be employed by Japan. Therefore, he had 
issued, on his own responsibility, orders that all unidentified submarines discov- 
ered in Hawaiian waters were to be depth-charged and sunk. In so doing he 
exceeded his orders from higher authority and ran the risk of committing an 
overt act against Japan, but did so feeling that it is best to follow the rule 
“shoot first and explain afterwards.” 

Actually, in execution of these orders, a midget submarine was discovered 
in an operating area, attacked and destroyed by the combined efforts of a naval 
patrol plane and a destroyer of the inshore patrol, about an hour prior to the 
air attack on the morning of 7 December. There was nothing however, in the 
presence of a single submarine in the vicinity of Oahu to indicate that an air 
attack on Pearl Harbor was imminent. 

It is a fact that the precautions taken by Admiral Kimmel for the security 
of his Fleet while at sea were adequate and effective. No naval units were either 
surprised or damaged while operating at sea in the Pacific prior to or on 
7 December 1941. 

XI 

While vessels of the United States Navy are lying in port, it is the invariable 
custom to keep on board a number of officers and men sufficient to provide for 
internal security, and to protect against fire and the entrance of water. The force 
so remaining on board is always balanced as to ranks and ratings so thJt all 
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requirements can be met in case of emergency. A watch is maintained day 
and night. 

In other than normal situations a ‘‘condition of readiness” is placed in effect. 
On the morning of 7 December considerably more than half of the naval personnel 
were on board their ships in Pearl Harbor, more than ample to meet an emergency 
in port. Their efficiency and their heroic behavior on that day are proof of their 
fitness for duty. 

The Navy’s practice in numbering its three prescribed “conditions of readiness” 
is opposite to the method adopted by the Hawaiian Department of the Army in 
numbering its “alert.” With the Army, the No. 3 alert represents the maximum 
state of readiness, while the Navy refers to that state as No. 1. In the interest 
of clarification, definition of the respective states of readiness is here set forth : 


ARMY ALERTS 

No. 1 Defense against sabotage and up- 
risings. No threat from without. 

No. 2 Security against attacks from hos- 
tile subsurface, surface, and aircraft, 
in addition to No. 1. 

No. 3 Requires occupation of all field 
positions. 


NAVY CONDITIONS OF READINESS 

No. 1 Entire crew, officers and men at 
battle stations. Action imminent. 

No. 2 Provides the means of opening fire 
immediately with one half the arma- 
ment. Enemy believed to be in vicin- 
ity. 

No. 3 Provides a means of opening fire 
with a portion of the secondary and 
antiaircraft batteries in case of sur- 
prise encounter. 


The alert in effect in the Hawaiian Department of the Army at the time of the 
attack was their No. 1. The condition of readiness of the vessels in Pearl Harbor 
at that time was an augmented Navy No. 3. This condition had been in effect 
for many months preceding that date. To assume a high condition of readiness 
in port and to man guns and stations which cannot be utilized in any circum- 
stance is to impose on the entire personnel an unjustified state of tension and to 
defeat the purpose for which the vessels have entered the base; i. e., to make 
repairs, to replenish supplies, to give the personnel rest and relaxation, and thus 
to prepare for operations at sea. 

The same holds true with regard to the patrol planes of the Fleet, and to a 
small number of fighters that had been left behind by the absent carriers. They 
were part of the Fleet, engaged in daily operations and, when not [ 65 ] op- 
erating, were undergoing overhaul or the crews were being rested in anticipation 
of further operations. At the time of and immediately prior to the attack on the 
morning of 7 December 1941, some were in the air covering the movement of a 
task force, others were on 30 minutes’ notice, some others were on 4 hours’ notice, 
and the remainder were under overhaul. 

These planes were not part of the permanent defense of Pearl Harbor. To 
have kept the crews awake and ready with engines warmed up, in the absence 
of any indication of an impending attack, would have been to undermine their 
further usefulness. 

The Navy controlled none of the guns mounted on shore. The only means 
available to the vessels of the Fleet for contributing to their own defense against 
aircraft while in Pearl Harbor was their antiaircraft batteries. The antiair- 
craft batteries installed on the ships in Pearl Harbor were incapable of a volume 
of fire at all comparable to that of the batteries of the same ships today. 

On all ships inside Pearl Harbor a considerable proportion of the antiaircraft 
guns was kept manned day and night and with ammunition immediately at hand. 
Also, by prearrangement 'with the Army, there was in effect a system, correct 
as to its details, for the co-ordinating of the antiaircraft fire of vessels of the 
Fleet in port with that of the Army on shore. 

Existing Fleet orders provided for the establishment of air defense sectors 
within the Pearl Harbor area, and for the berthing of ships within the Harbor in 
such positions as to develop the maximum antiaircraft gun fire in each sector, 
commensurate with the total number of ships of all types in port. 

These orders were carried out to the letter. On the morning of the attack the 
vessels of the Fleet brought hostile planes, as they came within one or more of 
these air defense sectors, under heavy fire intensified within a very few moments 
by the full fire of the entire antiaircraft batteries of all ships. 

It is a fact that the Navy’s condition of readiness in effect on the morning of 
7 December 1941, was that best suited to the circumstances then attending the 
vessels and patrol planes of the Pacific Fleet. A higher condition of readiness 
could have added little, if anything to their defense. 
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XII 

An attack by carrier aircraft can be prevented only by intercepting and 
destroying the carrier prior to the launching of planes. Once launched, the 
attacking planes can be prevented from inflicting damage only by other planes or 
antiaircraft gunfire or both. Even when a determined air attack is intercepted, 
engaged by aircraft, and opposed by gunfire, some of the attacking planes rarely 
fail to get through and inflict damage. 

To destroy an aircraft carrier before she can launch her planes requires that 
her location be known and that sufficient force, in the form of surface or under- 
water craft, or aircraft, or all three, be at hand. To have the necessary force at 
or near the point of intended launching in time to insure the destruction of the 
carrier, it is necessary that the carrier’s presence in a general area, and within 
narrow limits of time, be known or predicted with reasonable accuracy. Even 
in time of war the fulfillment of this condition is difficult where vast sea areas 
are involved, and where both the point from which the carrier departs, as well 
as the fact of her departure, are unknown. 

This was the case during the days immediately prior to 7 December 1941. 
Japanese carriers sailed at an unknown time from an unknown port. Their 
departure and whereabouts were a closely guarded Japanese secret and were 
likewise unknown, all rumors to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Although the U. S. Ambassador to Japan reported, as of 27 January 1941, 
that there was a rumor to the effect that a surprise attack on Pearl Harbor was 
planned, its authenticity was discounted in the Embassy for the reason that 
such an attack, if actually contemplated, would scarcely be likely to be a topic 
of conversation in Japan. 

The Navy Department informed the Commander in Chief, Pacific Fleet, of this 
rumor and stated that the Navy Department “places no credence in these rumors. 
Furthermore, based on known data regarding the present disposition and em- 
ployment of Japanese naval and Army forces, no move against Pearl Harbor 
appears imminent or planned for in the foreseeable future.” 

In time of war, an outlying naval base may be expected to become an enemy 
objective, sooner or later. It is an established fact, however, that no informa- 
tion of any sort was, at any time, either forwarded or received from any source 
which would indicate that carriers or other ships were on their way to Hawaii 
during November or December, 1941. 

The attack of 7 December 1941, on Pearl Harbor, delivered under the circum- 
stances then existing, was unpreventable. When it would take place was 
unpredictable. 

XIII 

Where a carrier’s presence in a general area is not known in advance and is 
not predictable within narrow limits of time, there must be resort to procedure 
which will give warning of a hostile approach. The usual procedure employed 
by carriers bent on delivering a surprise attack, although by no means the only 
procedure possible, is to arrive about 700 miles from the objective at dark the 
night preceding the attack, steam at high speed during the night, and launch 
the planes at dawn, about 400 miles from the objective. It is this general pro- 
cedure which establishes early morning as the time when an air attack is most 
likely to be delivered. The events of 7 December 1911 point to the likelihood of 
this procedure having been followed by the Japanese. 

The greatest degree of warning of an impending early morning air attack is 
obtained if the hostile carrier be sighted prior to dark the night before. In 
such event, a maximum warning of about 12 hours may be obtained. In the 
case of an island base, such as Pearl Harbor, it is necessary to cover the circum- 
ference of a circle of 700 miles radius each day (the direction from which the 
attack is expected being unknown) in order to obtain either positive or negative 
information. 

Assuming 25 miles visibility (which in the Hawaiian area is not found every- 
where nor always assured), an effective daily search requires the daily employ- 
ment of 90 patrol planes which, in turn, requires that double or triple that num- 
ber (180-270) be available, it being impossible to employ the same planes and 
crews every day, or even every other day. 

If only the dawn circle of 400-mile radius is to be searched daily, the total 
number of planes required to be available is 100-150. The maximum warning is 
then reduced to about two hours. 
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Where planes are not available to cover all sectors, the selection of sectors 
to be omitted is left purely to chance and under such circumstances the advis- 
ability of the diversion of all planes from other duties is questionable unless 
there be information as to the fact of a hostile approach and of the direction, 
within reasonable limits, from which the approach is expected. 

Neither surface ships nor submarines properly may be employed to perform 
this duty, even if the necessary number be available. The resulting dispersion of 
strength not only renders the Fleet incapable of performing its proper function, 
but exposes the units to destruction in detail. A defensive deployment of surface 
ships and submarines over an extensive sea area as a means of continuously 
guarding against a possible attack from an unknown quarter and at an unknown 
time, is not sound military procedure either in peace or in war. 

[tfd] It was the duty of Rear Admiral Bloch, when and if ordered by the 
Commander in Chief, Pacific Fleet, to conduct long-range reconnaissance. The 
Commander in Chief, Pacific Fleet, for definite and sound reasons and after mak- 
ing provision for such reconnaissance in case of emergency, specifically or- 
dered that no routine long-range reconnaissance be undertaken and assumed 
full responsibility for this action. The omission of this reconnaissance was not 
due to oversight or neglect. It was the result of a military decision, reached 
after much deliberation and consultation with experienced officers, and after 
weighing the information at hand and all the factors involved. 

In brief, the deciding factors were: 

(a) The Naval Base Defense Officer, Rear Admiral Bloch, although charged 
with the conduct of the reconnaissance, had no patrol planes perma- 
nently assigned to his command. 

(b) The only naval patrol planes in the Hawaiian area were the 69 planes 
of Patrol Wing Two and these were handicapped by shortages of relief pilots 
and crews. They were a part of the Fleet, and not a part of the permanent 
defense of Pearl Harbor. The only other planes suitable and available for 
daily long-range reconnaissance were six Army bombers. 

(c) The fask assigned the Commander in Chief, Pacific Fleet, was to 
prepare his Fleet for war. War was known to be imminent — how imminent 
he did not know. The Fleet planes were being constantly employed in 
patrolling the operating areas in which the Fleet’s preparations for war 
were being carried on. Diversion of these planes for reconnaissance or 
other purposes was not justified under existing circumstances and in the 
light of available information. 

(d) If so diverted, the state of readiness of the Fleet for war would be 
reduced because of the enforced suspension of Fleet operations. 

(e) The value of the Fleet patrol planes to the Fleet would be reduced 
seriously after a few days because of the inability of planes and crews to 
stand up under the demands of daily long-range reconnaissance. 

It is a fact that the use of Fleet patrol planes for daily long-range, all-around 
reconnaissance was not justified in the abscence of information indicating that 
an attack was to be expected within narrow limits of time. It is a further 
fact that, even if justified, this was not possible with he inadequate number of 
Fleet planes available. 

XIV 

At the time of the attack, only a few vessels of the Pacific Fleet were fitted 
with radar. The radar of vessels berthed in a harbor such as Pearl Harbor, 
partially surrounded by high land, is of limited usefulness at best and does not 
provide the necessary warning of a hostile approach. 

The shore-based radar on the Island of Oahu was an Army service and entirely 
under Army control. The original project called for 6 permanent (fixed) and 
6 mobile installations. The fixed installations had not been completed by 7 
December 1941 and only 3 sets had been shipped to Oahu up to that time. On that 
day there were in operation 5 mobile sets located in selected positions, with 
equipment in efficient condition, but inadequately manned. 

Training of personnel had started on 1 November 1941. Lieut. Gen. Short 
earlier had requested that the Navy assist in this training, and 15 of his men 
had been sent to sea on vessels of the Fleet for that purpose. Admiral Kimmel 
also had detailed the Pacific Fleet Communication Officer as liaison officer with 
the Army. He could not supply six other naval officers requested for permanent 
duty in the Information Center of the air warning system because no officers 
were available for such detail. 

During the second week of November, 1941, Commander W. G. Taylor, USNR, 
was, by Admiral Kimmel, detailed to the Army Interceptor Command for duty 
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in an advisory capacity, in connection with the setting up of the Army air warning 
system. Commander Taylor had had experience with the British air warning 
system and was familiar with radar in the stage of its development that existed 
at that time. 

On 24 November 1941, he called a conference for the purpose of determining 
how quickly the Information Center could be made fully operative on a wartime 
basis, and to decide what additional personnel and equipment would be needed. 
Two naval officers and 6 Army officers were present at this conference. 

The minutes of the conference, concurred in by all present, included an exhaus- 
tive statement of deficiencies and the steps to be taken for their remedy. Copies 
of the minutes were furnished the conferees and copies were forwarded to the 
Acting Commanding Officer of the Interceptor Command, and to the Acting 
Signal Officer, Headquarters, Hawaiian Department. Steps agreed upon as 
necessary for the improvement of the system had not become effective by 7 Decem- 
ber 1941. 

The Army Interceptor Command was barely in the first stages of organization 
by 7 December. Four of its officers had been sent to school on the mainland in 
order to fit them for their new duties. Until 17 December 1941, the organization 
was on a tentative basis only and the actual order setting up the Command was 
not issued until that date. One of the principal weaknesses of the Interceptor 
Command on 7 December 1941 was that the Information Center had no provision 
for keeping track of planes in the air near and over Oahu, and for distinguishing 
between those friendly and those hostile. 

Between 27 November and 7 December 1941, the Air Warning System operated 
from 0400 to 0700, the basis for these hours being that the critical time of possible 
attack was considered to be from one hour before sunrise until two hours after 
sunrise. On weekdays training in the operation of the system also took place 
during working hours. 

On the morning of 7 December the only officer in the Army Information 
Center was 1st Lieutenant (now Lieut. Col.) K. A. Tyler, Army Air Corps. He 
had received no previous instruction as to his duties, had be^n on duty there 
only once before, and on the morning in question was present only in the capacity 
of an observer for training. At 0715 that morning he received a call from the 
radar station at Opana, located in the northern part of the Island of Oahu, to 
the effect that a large number of planes, bearing approximately north, had been 
picked up on the screen. Assuming that these were friendly planes because he 
had heard indirectly that a flight of B-17s was en route from Hamilton Field, 
California, to Oahu, he did nothing about this report. These B-17s actually 
arrived over Oahu during the attack, and many of them were destroyed. 

At the Opana station, where this- report originated, Private Locard (now 1st 
Lieutenant) and Private Elliott (now sergeant) were on duty with instructions 
to observe and track flights and report them to the Information Center. Private 
Locard had had some previous training but Elliott none. The station was 
scheduled to shut down at 0700, but as the truck had not come to take these 
men to their camp for breakfast, Private Locard continued to operate the radar 
set in order to assist in the training of Elliott. 

Shortly after 0700 there was picked up on the screen an unusually large 
flight of' planes, coming in from a northerly direction at a distance of about 
136 miles. Checking the equipment to make sure, Locard decided to call the 
Information Center and did so when the planes had come in to 132 miles. Hav- 
ing reported the fact to [67] the Army officer on duty (1st Lieut. Tyler), 
Locard and Elliott continued to track the planes in to twenty miles from Oahu, 
when they lost them due to distortion. 

For information of this flight to have been of value as a warning, it would 
have been necessary for the planes first to have been promptly identified as 
hostile, and then their presence and their bearing and distance immediately 
reported to and received by higher authority, and disseminated throughout the 
Command. The organization and training of \he Information Center and Com- 
munication System at this time was not such as to permit these important 
requirements to be fulfilled. Actually, the oncoming planes were not identified 
as hostile until the Japanese marking on their wings came into view. 

XV 

The greatest damage to ships resulting from the attack of 7 December was 
that inflicted by torpedoes launched from Japanese torpedo planes. These 
torpedoes were designed especially for the form of attack in which they were used. 
Up to the time that the Japanese demonstrated the feasibility of delivering an 
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attack from torpedo planes in relatively shallow water and under conditions 
of restricted length of approach, the best professional opinion in the United 
States and Great Britain was to the effect that such an attack was not prac- 
ticable. 

After a study had been made of the problem of protecting vessels in port 
against torpedo attack, the Chief of Naval Operations in a letter to the Com- 
mander in Chief, Pacific Fleet, dated 15 February 1941, stated that it was 
considered that the relatively shallow depth of water (about 45 feet) limited 
the need of antitorpedo baffles in Pearl Harbor; and in addition, that the 
congestion and the necessity for maneuvering room limited the practicability 
of the present type of baffles. 

The letter further stated that certain limitations and considerations must 
be borne in mind in planning the installation of antitorpedo baffles within 
harbors, among which was the following : 

(a) A minimum depth of water of seventy-five feet may be assumed neces- 
sary to successfully drop torpedoes from planes. One hundred and fifty feet 
of water is desired. The maximum height planes at present experimentally 
drop torpeodes is 250 feet. Launching speeds are between 120 and 150 knots. 
Desirable height for dropping is sixty feet or less. About two hundred 
yards of torpedo run is necessary before the exploding device is armed, but 
this may be altered. 

(b) There should be ample maneuvering room available for vessels ap- 
proaching and leaving berths. 

(c) Ships should be able to get away on short notice. 

(d) Room must be available inside the baffles for tugs, fuel oil barges 
and harbor craft to maneuver alongside individual ships. 

(e) Baffles should be clear of cable areas, ferry routes, and channels 
used by shipping. 

(f) Baffles should be sufficient distance from anchored vessels to insure 
the vessels’ safety in case a torpedo explodes on striking a baffle. 

(g) High land in the vicinity of an anchorage makes a successful airplane 
attack from the land side most difficult. 

(h) Vulnerable areas in the baffles should be so placed as to compel 
attacking planes to come within effective range of antiaircraft batteries 
before they can range their torpedoes. 

(i) Availability of shore and ship antiaircraft protection, balloon bar- 
rages, und aircraft protection. 

(j) Availability of naturally well-protected anchorages within a harbor 
from torpedo plane attack for a number of large ships. Where a large force 
such as a fleet is based, the installation of satisfactory baffles will be diffi- 
cult because of the congestion. 

On 13 June 1941, the Chief of Naval Operations, in a letter to the Com- 
mandants of the various naval districts, modified limitation (a) by stating that 
recent developments had shown that United States and British torpedoes may 
be dropped from planes at heights as much as 300 feet and, in some cases, make 
initial dives of considerably less than 75 feet with excellent runs, This letter, 
however, did not modify the view expressed in the letter of 15 February as to 
the need for antitorpedo baffles in Pearl Harbor. 

Barrage balloons and smoke were also considered as means of defense but 
were rejected, the barrage balloons because they would interfere with the ac- 
tivity of U. S. aircraft, and the smoke because the strength of the prevailing 
winds would render it ineffective. 

The especially designed Japanese torpedo and the technique for its use fall 
in the category of the so-called secret weapon, of which the robot bomb and 
the magnetic mine are examples. Such weapons always give to the originator 
an initial advantage which continues until the defense against them has been 
perfected. 

It is a fact that by far the greatest portion of the damage inflicted by the 
Japanese on ships in Pearl Harbor was due to the secret development of a 
specially designed torpedo. 

XVI 

Strained relations between the United States and Japan had existed and 
been a source of concern to this country for many months prior to 7 December 
1941. That the Japanese policy in the Far East was one of aggression had 
been well known for many years. Their program of expansion, which envisaged 
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Japan as the dominating power in the Western Pacific, was in direct conflict 
with the policies of the United States and Great Britain, and opposed to agree- 
ments established by treaty. 

At the instigation of the Japanese, negotiations were begun by the State 
Department on 12 May 1941, looking to the peaceful settlement of existing 
problems. On 17 November 1941, the Japanese Ambassador in Washington 
was joined by Mr. Kurusu in the capacity of special envoy. 

On 26 July 1941, Japanese assets in the United States were frozen. The order 
freezing these assets required a system of licensing shipments to Japan, and no 
licenses were issued for oil or petroleum products. 

There was a feeling on the part of U. S. officials that hostilities, unless prevented 
by some means, would become an actuality in the not distant future. They were 
familiar with the Japanese trait of attacking without declaration of war, as 
had been done against China in 1894, and against Russia in 1904. 

The Secretary of State held numerous conferences with the Secretary of War 
and the Secretary of the Navy, at which the negotiations with Japan were dis- 
cussed. The Chief of the Army General Staff and the Chief of Naval Operations 
attended many of these conferences and were kept informed of the progress of 
these negotiations. At the same time efforts to improve the military position of 
the United States were being vigorously prosecuted. 

On 16 October 1941, the Chief of Naval Operations informed Admiral Kimmel 
by dispatch that a grave situation had been created by the resignation of the 
Japanese Cabinet, that the new Cabinet would probably be anti-American, the 
hostilities between Japan and Russia were a possibility, and that the Japanese 
might also attack the United States and Great Britain. In the same dispatch, 
Admiral Kimmel was directed to take precautions and to make such deploy- 
ments as would not disclose strategic intentions, nor constitute provocative action 
against Japan. 

On the following day, 17 October 1941, Admiral Stark addressed a personal 
letter to Admiral Kimmel in which he stated, “Personally I do not believe that 
the Japs are going to sail into us and the message I sent you (that of 16 October) 
merely stated the ‘possibility.’” 

[£8] For the purpose of viewing the events, of the succeeding months in their 
true relation to the events of 7 December, this date of 16 October 1941 may well be 
taken as the beginning of a critical period which terminated in the attack of 
7 December 1941. 

In accordance with the directive contained in the dispatch of 16 October, 
Admiral Kimmel made certain preparatory deployments, including the station- 
ing of submarines off both Wake and Midway, the reinforcement of Johnston and 
Wake with additional Marines, ammunition, and stores, and the dispatch of ad- 
ditional Marines to Palmyra. He also placed on 12 hours’ notice certain vessels 
of the Fleet which were in West Coast ports, held six submarines in readiness 
to depart for Japan, delayed the sailing of one battleship which was scheduled to 
visit a West Coast navy yard, and placed in effect additional security measures 
in the Fleet operating areas. 

He reported to the Chief of Naval Operations the steps taken and received 
written approval of his action. He continued the measures which he had already 
placed in effect looking to readiness for war, preparation of the Pacific Fleet for 
war being his assigned task. 

He did not interpret the dispatch of 16 October as directing or warranting that 
he abandon his preparations for war. He held daily conferences with his subor- 
dinate commanders and the members of his staff, all experienced officers of long 
service, and sought by every means to ascertain wherein his interpretation might 
be incorrect. The consensus throughout was that no further steps were war- 
ranted by the information at hand. 

On 24 November 1941, Admiral Kimmel received a dispatch from the Chief 
of Naval Operations, addressed also to the Commander in Chief, Asiatic Fleet, 
and to Commandants of naval districts with headquarters at San Diego, San 
Francisco, Seattle, and Panama, which stated : 

“Chances of favorable outcome of negotiations with Japan very doubtful X 
This situation coupled with statements of Japanese Government and movements 
their naval and military forces indicate in our opinion that a surprise aggressive 
movement in any direction including attack on Philippines or Guam is a possi- 
bility X Chief of Staff has seen this dispatch concurs and requests action ad- 
dressees to inform senior Army officers their areas X Utmost secrecy necessary 
in order not to complicate an already tense situation or precipitate Japanese 
action X Guam will be informed separately.” 
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The contents of this dispatch were made known to Lieut. Gen. Short and dis- 
cussed with him. 

The reaction on Admiral Kimmel and his advisers was to direct their atten- 
tion to the Far East. They did not consider that the expression “a surprise 
aggressive movement in any direction” included the probability or imminence 
of attack in the Hawaiian area, specific mention having been made of the Philip- 
pines and Guam with no mention of Hawaii. 

They recognized the capability of Japan to deliver a long-range surprise bombing 
attack and that she might attack without a declaration of war. They reasoned 
that she would not commit the strategic blunder of delivering a surprise attack 
on United States territory, the one course that irrevocably would unite the 
American people in war against Japan. Public opinion in the United States was 
far from being crystallized on the question of taking steps to curb her expansion 
in the Western Pacific. 

Conceivably, Japan might well have taken aggressive action against British 
and Dutch possessions in the Far East, gaining the oil and other raw materials 
that she was seeking, without military interference from the United States. An 
attack elsewhere than in the Far East seemed, therefore, to be only a remote 
possibility and not enough of a probability to warrant abandonment of the 
preparation of the Fleet for war. 

To continue these preparations was, therefore, Admiral Kimmel’s decision, made 
on his own responsibility in the light of the information then available to him 
and in the knowledge that every precaution within his power, compatible with 
maintaining the Fleet in a state of readiness for war, had already been taken. 

On 27 November 1941, Admiral Kimmel received a dispatch from the Chief 
of Naval Operations, reading as follows : 

“This dispatch is to be considered a war warning. Negotiations with Japan 
looking toward stabilization of conditions in the Pacific have ceased and an 
aggressive move by Japan is expected within the next few days. The number 
and equipment of Japanese troops and the organization of naval task forces 
indicates an amphibious expedition against either the Philippines, Thai or Kra 
Peninsula or possibly Borneo. Execute an an appropriate defensive deployment 
preparatory to carrying out the tasks assigned. Inform District and Army author- 
ities. A similar warning is being sent by War Department. Continental districts, 
Guam, Samoa directed take appropriate measures against sabotage.” 

This dispatch was sent also the Commander in Chief, Asiatic Fleet, and has 
since become known as the “war warning message.” 

On the morning following the receipt of this dispatch, Admiral Kimmel dis- 
cussed its contents with Lieut. Gen, Short, Rear Admiral Bloch, the flag officers 
of the Fleet present, and the members of his staff. 

After much further study, Admiral Kimmel and his advisers interpreted the 
warning to mean that war was imminent, and that readiness to undertake active 
operations was expected. They were unable to read into it any indication that 
an attack against the Hawaiian area was to be expected, particular attention 
having been directed to the Japanese activities in the Far East, with objectives in 
that area specifically mentioned. No reference was made to the possibility of a 
surprise aggressive move “in any direction,” as had been done in the dispatch of 
24 November. 

There was nothing to indicate that defensive measures should take precedence 
over all others. The “appropriate defensive deployment” that was directed was 
not interpreted as referring specifically to the Pacific Fleet, in view of the de- 
ployments of the Pacific Fleet already made in compliance with the directive 
contained in the dispatch of 16 October. In addition, since that date, a squadron 
o4 submarines had been sent to the Philippines, leaving only 5 in Pearl Harbor. 

There were other considerations which no doubt influenced Admiral Kimmel. 
The Navy Department’s dispatch of 30 November, addressed to the Commander 
in Chief, Asiatic Fleet, and sent to Admiral Kimmel for his information, ordered 
the Commander in Chief, Asiatic Fleet, to scout for information of Japanese 
movements in the China Sea. This appeared to indicate that the authorities 
in Washington expected hostilities to occur in the Far East, rather than else- 
where. 

On 28 November the Chief of Naval Operations advised Admiral Kimmel that 
the Department had requested, and the Army had agreed to, the relief of Marine 
garrisons at Midway and Wake with Army troops, and the replacement of 
Marine planes with Army pursuit planes. This action, involving as it did a com- 
plicated problem and the movements of sizeable U. S. naval forces westward to 
effect their transfer, was an indication of the fact that the authorities in the 
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War and Navy departments did not then expect a hostile movement toward the 
Hawaiian Islands. 

On 28 November 1941, the Chief of Naval Operations repeated to Admiral 
Kimmel the information contained in a dispatch which the War Department, 
on 27 November, had transmitted to Lieut. Gen. Short, and other Army addressees, 
to the effect that negotiations appeared to be terminated, that Japanese future 
action was unpredictable, that hostile action was possible at any mo- [ 69 ] 
ment, and that it was desirable that Japan commit the first overt act in case 
hostilities could not be avoided. Such measures as were undertaken were to be 
carried out so as not to alarm the civil population or disclose intent. 

To this dispatch Lieut. Gen. Short had replied on 27 November: “Report De- 
partment alerted against sabotage. Liaison with Navy.” The steps taken caused 
the Army planes to be grouped in such manner as to afford better protection 
against sabotage, although militating against their taking the air promptly. In 
the absence of a reply from the War Department, Lieut. Gen. Short considered 
that the alert he had placed in effect was approved. 

Lieut. Gen. Short having, on 28 November 1941, received instructions from the 
Adjutant General of the Army to take measures to protect military establish- 
ments, property, and equipment against sabotage, reported in detail the measures * 
that he had taken and repeated the fact that he had placed in effect Alert (No. 1) 
against sabotage. He interpreted the dispatch from the Adjutant General as 
further indicating that his alert against sabotage constituted complete compli- 
ance with the War Department’s wishes. 

There was no mention in any of the dispatches received by Lieut. Gen. Short, 
between 27 November and 7 December 1941, of the possibility or probability of 
an attack against Oahu. 

As further evidence of the prevailing sentiment against the liklihood of an 
immediate move toward Hawaii, it is a fact that a flight of B-17s from the 
Mainland arrived over Oahu during the attack of 7 December, without ammuni- 
tion and with guns not ready for firing. 

These considerations, and the sworn evidence of the witnesses testifying before 
the Court, establish the fact that although the attack of 7 December came as a 
surprise to high officials in the State, War, and Navy departments, and to the 
Army and Navy in the Hawaiian area, there were good grounds for their belief 
that hostilities would begin in the Far East, rather than elsewhere. 

From 26 November to 7 December 1941, conversations between our Govern- 
ment and Japan did continue, notwithstanding the statement contained in the 
war warning message under date of 27 November 1941, that negotiations with 
Japan, looking toward stabilization of conditions in the Pacific, have ceased. 

This statement was based upon the note delivered by the State Department 
to the Japanese representatives on 26 November, a copy of which was furnished 
the Navy Department. It did not in itself discontinue negotiations and conver- 
sations, but, on the contrary, gave an “outline of proposed basis for agreement 
between the United States and Japan.” The stipulations contained therein were 
drastic and were likely to be unacceptable to Japan. 

The reply to this note was anxiously awaited by the high officials of the War 
and Navy departments because of the feeling that Japan would not accept the 
conditions presented, and that diplomatic relations would be severed or that 
war would be declared. The sending of the note therefore began the final phase 
of the critical period which culminated on 7 December. 

Although it was stated in the press that a note had been delivered, none of its 
contents was given out to the public until after the attack. Admiral Kimmel had 
no knowledge of the existence of such a note nor of its contents until many 
months after the attack. 

In a personal letter to Admiral Stark, dated 26 May 1941, he had invited 
attention to the importance of keeping commanders, well removed from Wash- 
ington, informed of developments and eventualities, stating : 

“The Commander in Chief, Pacific Fleet is in a very difficult position. He 
is far removed from the seat of government, in a complex and rapidly changing 
situation. He is, as a rule, not informed as to the policy, or change of policy, 
reflected in current events and naval movements and, as a result, is unable to 
evaluate the possible effect upon his own situation. He is not even sure of what 
force will be available to him and has little voice in matters radically affecting 
his ability to carry out his assigned tasks. This lack of information is dis- 
turbing and tends to create uncertainty, a condition which directly contravenes 
that singleness of purpose and confidence in one’s own course of action so neces- 
sary to the conduct of military operations. 
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“It is realized that, on occasion, the rapid developments in the international 
picture, both diplomatic and military, and, perhaps, even the lack of knowledge of 
the military authorities themselves, may militate against the furnishing of timely 
information, but certainly the present situation is susceptible to marked improve- 
ment. Full and authoritative knowledge of current policies and objectives, even 
though necessarily late at times, would enable the Commander in Chief, Pacific 
Fleet to modify, adapt, or even re-orient his possible courses of action to conform 
to current concepts. This is particularly applicable to the current Pacific situa- 
tion, where the necessities for intensive training of a partially trained Fleet must 
be carefully balanced against the desirability of interruption of this training 
by strategic dispositions, or otherwise to meet impending eventualities. More- 
over, due to this same factor of distance and time, the Department itself is not 
too well informed as to the local situation, particularly with regard to the status 
of current outlying island development, thus making it even more necessary that 
the Commander in Chief, Pacific Fleet be guided by broad policy and objectives 
rather than by categorical instructions. 

“It is suggested that it be made a cardinal principle that the Commander in 
Chief, Pacific Fleet be immediately informed of all important developments as 
they occur and by the quickest secure means available. 1 ’ 

From time to time during this critical period there was received in the War and 
Navy departments certain other important information bearing on the current 
situation. The testimony as to this information forms a part of the record of this 
Court. The details of this information are not discussed or analyzed in these find- 
ings, the Court having been informed that their disclosure would militate against 
the successful prosecution of the war. 

This information was not transmitted to the Commander in Chief, Pacific Fleet, 
nor to the Commanding General, Hawaiian Department. No facilities were avail- 
able to them, either in the Fleet or in the Hawaiian area, which would enable 
them to obtain the information direct. They were dependent solely upon Wash- 
ington for such information. 

With regard to not transmitting this information, the stand taken by the Chief 
of Naval Operations was that the “war warning message” of 27 November com- 
pletely covered the situation. The fact remains, however, that this message, 
standing alone, could not convey to the commanders in the field the picture as it 
was seen in Washington. 

Only three other messages were received by the Commander in Chief, Pacific 
Fleet, from the Chief of Naval Operations between 26 November and 7 December 
one informing him that the Japanese had instructed diplomatic and consular posts 
in the Far East, Washington, and London to destroy certain codes, and the other 
two relative to the destruction of United States codes at Guam and outlying 
islands. 

In the early forenoon of 7 December, Washington time, the War and Navy 
departments had information which appeared to indicate that a break in diplo- 
matic relations was imminent, and, by inference and deduction, that an attack 
in the Hawaiian area could be expected soon. This information was embodied 
in a dispatch by the Chief of Staff, U. S. Army, who, after consulting with the 
Chief of Naval Operations by telephone, had it decoded and [70] sent to 
the Commanding Generals in Panama, Manila, and Hawaii, with instructions 
that the naval authorities in those areas be informed of its contents. 

The dispatch to Hawaii left Washington at 12:17 p. m., Washington time 
(6:47 a. m., Honolulu time) and arrived in Honolulu’s BCA office at 7 :33 a. m. 
(Honolulu time). Thus there remained but 22 minutes before the attack began 
for delivery, decoding, dissemination, and action. Lieut. Gen. Short did not 
receive the decoded dispatch until the afternoon of 7 December, several hours 
after the attacking force had departed. 

Had the telephone and plain language been used, this information could have 
been received in Hawaii about two hours before the attack began. Even in this 
event, however, there was no action open, nor means available to Admiral Kim- 
mel which could have stopped the attack, or which could have had other than 
negligible bearing upon its outcome. There was already in effect the condition 
of readiness best suited to the circumstances attending vessels within the limits 
of the Pearl Harbor Naval Base, and the Fleet planes at their air bases on Oahu. 

XIX 

It is a prime obligation of Command to keep subordinate commanders, par- 
ticularly those in distant areas, constantly supplied with information. To fail 
to meet this obligation is to commit a military error. 
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It is a fact that Admral Stark, as Chief of Naval Operations and responsible 
for the operation of the Fleet, and having important information in his possession 
during this critical period, especially on the morning of 7 December, failed to 
transmit this information to Admiral Kimmel, thus depriving the latter of a 
clear picture of the existing Japanese Situation as seen in Washington. 

OPINION 

Based on Finding II, the Court is of the opinion that the presence of a large 
number of combatant vessels of the Pacific Fleet in Pearl Haroor on 7 December 
1941 was necessary, and that the information available to the Commander in 
Chief, Pacific Fleet, did not require any departure from his operating and main- 
tenance schedules. 

Based on Finding III, the Court is of the opinion that the constitutional require- 
ment that, prior to a declaration of war by the Congress, no blow may be struck 
until after a hostile attack has been delivered, prevented the Commander in 
Chief, Pacific Fleet, from taking offensive action as a means of defense in the 
event of Japanese vessels or planes appearing in the Hawaiian area, and that 
it imposed upon him the responsibility of avoiding taking any action which might 
be construed as an overt act. 

Based on Finding V, the Court is of the opinion that the relations between 
Admiral Husband E. Kimmel, U. S. N;, and Lieut. Gen. Walter C. Short, U. S. 
Army, were friendly, cordial and co-operative, that there was no lack of appre- 
ciation of responsibility, and no failure to cooperate on the part of either, and 
that each was cognizant of the measures being undertaken by the other for 
the defense of the Pearl Harbor Naval Base to the degree required by the com- 
mon interest. 

Based on Finding YI, the Court is of the opinion that the deficiencies in per- 
sonnel and material which existed during 1941 had a direct adverse bearing upon 
the effectiveness of the defense of Pearl Harbor on and prior to 7 December. 

Based on Finding VII, the Court is of the opinion that the superiority of 
the Japanese Fleet over the U. S. Pacific Fleet during the year 1941, and the 
ability of Japan to obtain military and naval information gave her an initial 
advantage not obtainable by the United States up to 7 December 1941. 

Based on Finding VIII, the Court is of the opinion that the defense of the 
Pearl Harbor Naval Base was the direct responsibility of the Army, that the 
Navy was to assist only with the means provided in the 14th Naval District, and 
that the defense of the base was a joint operation only to this extent. The 
Court is further of the opinion that the defense should have been such as to 
function effectively independently of the Fleet, in view of the fundamental re- 
quirement that the strategic freedom of action of the Fleet must be assured de- 
mands that the defense of a permanent naval base be so effectively provided for 
and conducted as to remove any anxiety of the Fleet in regard to the security 
of the base, or for that of the vessels within its limits. 

Based on Findings IV, VIII and IX, the Court is of the opinion that the duties 
of Rear Admiral Claude C. Bloch, U. S. N., in connection with the defense of 
Pearl Harbor, were performed satisfactorily. 

Based on Finding IX, the Court is of the opinion that the detailed Naval 
Participation Air Defense plans drawn up and jointly agreed upon were complete 
and sound in concept, but that they contained a basic defect in chat naval 
participation depended entirely upon the availability of aircraft belonging to 
and being employed by the Fleet, and that on the morning of 7 December these 
plans were ineffective because they necessarily were drawn on the premise that 
there would be advance knowledge that an attack was to be expected within 
narrow limits of time, which was not the case on that morning. * 

The Court is further of the opinion that it was not possible for the Commander 
in Chief, Pacific Fleet, to make his Fleet planes permanently available to the 
Naval Base Defense Officer in view of the need for their employment with the 
Fleet. 

Based on Finding X, the Court is of the opinion that Admiral Kimmel’s action, 
taken immediately after assuming command, in placing in effect comprehensive 
instructions for the security of the Pacific Fleet at sea and in the operating 
areas, is indicative of his appreciation of his responsibility for the security of 
the Fleet, and that the steps taken were adequate and effective. 

Based on Finding XI, the Court is of the opinion that, by virtue of the infor- 
mation that Admiral Kimmel had at hand which indicated neither the prob- 
ability nor the imminence of an air attack on Pearl Harbor, and bearing in mind 
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that he had not knowledge of the State Department’s note of 26 November, the 
Navy’s condition of readiness on the morning of 7 December 1941, which resulted 
in the hostile planes being brought under heavy fire of the ships’ antiaircraft 
batteries as they came within range, was that best suited to the circumstances, 
although had all antiaircraft batteries been manned in advance, the total 
damage inflicted on ships would have been lessened to a minor extent and to a 
degree which is problematical ; and that, had the Fleet patrol planes, slow and 
unsuited for aerial combat, been in the air, they might have escaped and the 
number of these planes lost might thus have been reduced. 

The Court is of the opinion, however, that only had it been known in advance 
that the attack would take place on 7 December, could there now be any basis 
for a conclusion as to the steps that might have been taken to lessen its ill effects, 
and that, beyond the fact that conditions were unsettled and that, therefore, 
anything might happen, there was nothing to distinguish one day from another 
in so far as expectation of attack is concerned. 

[71] It has been suggested that each day all naval planes should have been 
in the air, all naval personnel at their stations, and all antiaircraft guns manned. 
The Court is of the opinion that the wisdom of this is questionable when it is 
considered that it could not be known when an attack would take place and that, 
to make sure, it would have been necessary to impose a state of tension on the 
personnel day after day, and to disrupt the maintenance and operating schedules 
of ships and planes beginning at an indefinite date between 16 October and 
7 December. 

Based on Finding XII, the Court is of the opinion that, as no information of 
any sort* was at any time either forwarded or received from any source which 
would indicate that Japanese carriers or other Japanese ships were on their 
way to Hawaii during November or December, 1941, the attack of 7 December 
at Pearl Harbor, delivered under the circumstances then existing, was unpre- 
ventable and that when it would take place was unpredictable. 

Based on Finding XIII, the Court is of the opinion that the action of the 
Commander in Chief, Pacific Fleet, in ordering that no routine, long-range recon- 
naissance be undertaken was sound and that the use of Fleet patrol planes’ for 
daily, long-range, all-around reconnaissance was nfct possible with the inadequate 
number of Fleet planes available, and was not justified in the absence of any 
information indicating that an attack was to be expected in the Hawaiian urea 
within narrow limits of time. 

Based on Finding XIV, the Court is of the opinion that the shore-based air 
warning system, an Army service under the direct control of the Army, was 
ineffective on the morning of 7 December, in that there was no provision for 
keeping track of planes in the air near and over Oahu, and for distinguishing 
between those friendly and those hostile and that, because of this deficiency, 
a flight of planes which appeared on the radar screen shortly after 0700 was 
confused with a flight of Army B-17s en route from California, and vhai the 
information obtained by Army radar was valueless as a warning, because the 
planes could not be identified as hostile until the Japanese markings on their 
wings came into view. 

Based on Finding XV, the Court is of the opinion that by far the greatest 
portion of the damage inflicted by the Japanese on ships in Pearl Harbor was due 
to specially designed Japanese torpedoes, the development and existence of which 
was unknown to the United States. 

Based on Finding XVI, and particularly in view of the Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions’ approval of the precautions taken and the deployments made by Admiral 
Kimmel in accordance with the directive contained in the dispatch of 16 October 
1941, the Court is of the opinion that Admiral Kimmel’s decision, made after 
receiving the dispatch of 24 November, to continue the preparations of the Pacific 
Fleet for war, was sound in the light of the information then available to him. 

Based on Finding XVII, the Court is of the opinion that, although the attack 
of 7 December came as a surprise, there were good grounds for the belief on the 
part of high officials in the State, War, and Navy departments, and on the part 
of the Army and Navy in the Hawaiian area, that hostilities would begin in the 
Far East rather than elsewhere, and that the same considerations which influ- 
enced the sentiment of the authorities in Washington in this respect, support the 
interpretation which Admiral Kimmel placed upon the ‘‘war warning message” 
of 27 November, to the effect that this message directed attention away from 
Pearl Harbor rather than toward it. 

Based on Findings XVIII and XIX, the Court is of the opinion that Admiral 
Harold R. Stark, U. S. N., Chief of Naval Operations and responsible for the 
operations of the Fleet, failed to display the sound judgment expected of him in 
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that he did not transmit to Admiral Kimmel, Commander in Chief, Pacific Fleet, 
during the very critical period 26 November to 7 December, important information 
which he had regarding the Japanese situation and, especially, in that, on the 
morning of 7 December 1941, he did not transmit immediately information which 
appeared to indicate that a break in diplomatic relations was imminent, and that 
an attack in the Hawaiian area might be expected soon. 

The Court is further of the opinion that, had this important information been 
conveyed to Admiral Kimmel, it is a matter of conjecture as to what action he 
would have taken. 

Finally, based upon the facts established, the Court is of the opinion that no 
offenses have been committed nor serious blame incurred on the part of any 
person or persons in the naval service. 

recommendation 

The Court recommends that no further proceedings be had in the matter. 

Orin G. Murfin, 

Admiral , U. 8. Navy (Ret.), President . 

Edward C. Kalbfus, 
Admiral , U. 8. Navy (Ret.), Member. 

Adolphus Andrews, 

Vice Admiral, U . 8. Navy (Ret.), Member. 

The Court having finished the inquiry, then at 4 p. m., Thursday, October 19, 
1944, adjourned to await the action of the Convening Authority. 

Orin G. Murfin, 

Admiral, U. 8. Navy (Ret.), President. 

Harold Biesemeier, 
Captain, U. 8. Navy, Judge Advocate - 


Nov. 2, 1944. 


Navy Court of Inquiry — First Endorsement 

To : The Commander in Chief, U. S. Fleet and Chief of Naval Operations. 

Subj : Court of Inquiry to inquire into the attack made by Japanese armed forces 

on Pearl Harbor, Territory of Hawaii, on 7 December 1941, ordered by the 

Secretary of the Navy on 13 July 1944. 

1. Forwarded for comment and recommendation. 

2. The weighing of conflicting evidence and testimony is peculiarly the function 
of a Court of Inquiry or Board of Investigation, and not that of the reviewing 
authorities. Where the testimony is such as will reasonably support either of 
two or more different conclusions, it is not within the province of the Judge 
Advocate General to attempt to substitute his evaluation of the evidence for that 
of the Court. But where there is no creditable evidence in a record to support a 
finding or opinion, or where the weight of evidence is so preponderantly on one 
side that it appears unreasonable to reach a contrary conclusion, the Judge 
Advocate General must hold, [72] as a matter of law, that such a finding 
or opinion is not supported by the evidence adduced. See CMO 9 of 1928, P. 8 ; 
CMO 12 of 1937, P. 8 ; CMO 5 of 1936, P. 11. 

3. Attention is invited to the following portion of Finding of Fact XVIII : 

“In the early forenoon of 7 December 1941, Washington time, the War and 

Navy departments had information which appeared to indicate that a break in 
diplomatic relations was imminent, and, by inference and deduction, that an 
attack in the Hawaiian area could be expected soon.” 

4. The Findings, standing alone, may be misleading, in the sense that it may 
convey an impression that the Court concluded that responsible officials of the 
War and Navy departments did in fact make the inference and deduction under- 
scored above. The fact that the Court, in phrasing this Finding, used the past 
tense of the verb “appear,” and used the expression “appeared to indicate,” rather 
than “should have indicated” lends support to this construction. Such an impres- 
sion would not be supported by the record, as the great preponderance of the 
evidence before the Court refutes any such conclusion. It is quite clear from the 
evidence that the responsible officials of ttye Navy Department had evaluated the 
information available to them in Washington to mean that a hostile move by the 
Japanese could be expected, not in the Hawaiian area, except by submarines, but 
rather against Guam, the Philippines, and British and Dutch possessions in 
the Far East. 
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5. Those witnesses who, on 7 December 1941, held positions in the Navy Depart- 
ment which qualify them to speak authoritatively as to the prevailing opinion 
there just prior to the attack, are all in substantial accord that the Chief of Naval 
Operations and his assistants had not deduced or inferred that an attack in the 
Hawaiian area could be expected soon. On the contrary, the consensus in the 
Navy Department was that any attack would probably come in the Far Bast, and 
the possibility of an air attack on Pearl Harbor was given a comparatively low 
probability rating. Those witnesses who stated that the information available 
to the Navy Department clearly indicated, by inference and deduction, that an 
attack on Hawaii could be expected, were all officers who were not on duty in the 
Navy Department at that time, or occupied subordinate positions. Their testi- 
mony is opinion evidence, undoubtedly unconsciously colored by hindsight, and 
arrived at by a process of selecting, from the great mass of intelligence reports 
available to the Chief of Naval Operations, those which in the light of subsequent 
events proved to be hints or indications of Japanese intentions. 

6. Therefore, any finding, opinion, or inference that the responsible officials of 
the Navy Department knew, prior to the actual attack that an attack on Hawaii 
was impending, is not supported by the evidence. The Court recognizes this fact, 
as shown by its findings (last paragraph of Finding XVII) that : 

“These considerations, and the sworn evidence of the witnesses testifying 
before the Court, establish the fact that although the attack of 7 December came 
as a surprise to high officials in the State, War, and Navy departments, and to 
the Army and Navy in the Hawaiian area, there were good grounds for their 
belief that hostilities would begin in the Far East, rather than elsewhere.” 

7. The foregoing remarks apply equally to the underscored portion of the 
Opion expressed by the Court that : 

“Admiral Harold R. Stark, USN, Chief of Naval Operations and responsible for 
the operations of the Fleet, failed to display the sound judgment expected of him 
in that he did not transmit to Admiral Kimrnel, Commander in Chief, Pacific Fleet, 
during the very critical period 26 November to 7 December, important informa- 
tion which he had regarding the Japanese situation, and especially in that, on 
the morning of 7 December 1941, he did not transmit immediately information 
which appeared to indicate that a break in diplomatic relations was imminent, 
and, that an attack in the Hawaiian area might be expected soon .” 

As has been previously pointed out, the information herein referred to was not 
construed by the Chief of Naval Operations and his principal advisers as indicat- 
ing an attack in the Hawaiian area. 

8. It is noted that the Court finds (Finding of Fact XVIII) that the time at 
which the War and Navy departments had information indicating a break in 
diplomatic relations on 7 December 1941, and the possibility of hostile action by 
the Japanese on that date, was “in the early forenoon of 7 December, Washington 
time.” It is not considered amiss to comment in further detail on this finding, 
in view of a widespread misconception in some quarters that this information 
was known in Washington on 6 December 1941. The evidence before this Court, 
establishes, beyond any doubt, that the information referred to was not avail- 
able to any responsible official in Washington prior to approximately 10 a. m., the 
morning of 7 December 1941. 

9. The Judge Advocate General feels constrained to comment on the apparent 
contradiction between the Opinion expressed by the Court that the Chief of Naval 
Operations failed to display the sound judgment expected of him in failing to 
transmit certain information to the Commander in Chief, Pacific Fleet, and the 
final Opinion that “no offenses have been committed nor serious blame incurred 
on the part of any person in the naval service. “That is only an apparent, and not 
a real, incongruity, is shown by the Opinion that “had this important infor- 
mation been conveyed to Admiral Kimrnel, it is a matter of conjecture as to what 
action he would have taken.” This statement, as well as the Finding of Facts and 
Opinions taken as a whole, indicate that it was the conclusion of the Court, al- 
though not clearly expressed, that the evidence adduced did not prove that Admiral 
Stark’s failure to transmit the information in question to Admiral Kimrnel was 
the proximate cause of the damage suffered by the Fleet on 7 December 1941, 
and that any casual connection between this failure on Admiral Stark’s part and 
the disaster would be entirely speculative. Such a conclusion is fully supported 
by the testimony in this record. 

10. Subject to the foregoing remarks, the proceedings, findings, opinions and 
recommendations of the attached Court of Inquiry are, in the opinion of the Judge 
Advocate General, legal. 

/s/ T. L. Gatch, 

The Judge Advocate General . 
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6 November 1944. 

Navy Court of Inquiry — Second Endorsement 

From : The Commander in Chief, United States Fleet and Chief of Naval Op- 
erations. 

To : The Secretary of the Navy. 

Subject: Court of Inquiry to inquire into the attack made by Japanese armed 

forces on Pearl Harbor, Territory of Hawaii, on 7 December 1941, ordered by 

the Secretary of the Navy on 15 July 1941. 

1. I concur in the Findings, Opinion and Recommendation of the Court of 
Inquiry in the attached case subject to the opinion expressed by the Judge Advo- 
cate General in the First Endorsement and to the following remarks : 

[73] 2. (a) As to Facts I and II, the routine practice of rotating units of 

the Fleet, so that each vessel had approximately two thirds of its time at sea and 
one third in port, was usual and necessary. Definitely scheduled upkeep periods 
in port were required, not only for keeping the ships in good mechanical condi- 
tion, but, also, for giving the personnel sufficient recreation to keep them from 
going stale. Whether or not Admiral Kimmel was justified in having one task 
force and part of another in port on 7 December is a matter which I discuss 
later on. 

(b) In Fact III th6 Court points out that, because of constitutional require- 
ments, no blow against a potential enemy may be struck until after a hostile 
attack has been delivered, unless there has been a declaration of war by Congress. 
The great advantage which this gives an unscrupulous enemy is obvious. This 
requirement made it impossible for Admiral Kimmel and General Short to 
employ the offensive as a means of defense, and, therefore, was a definite 
handicap. 

(c) Fact IV sets forth that the Commandant of the 14th Naval District (Ad- 
miral Bloch) was subordinate to Admiral Kimmel and was charged by him 
with the task of assisting the Army in the defense of Pearl Harbor, Admiral Kim- 
mel was, therefore, responsible for naval measures concerned with local defense. 

(d) Fact V sets forth that Admiral Kimmel and General Short were personal 
friends ; that they met frequently ; that their relations were cordial and coopera- 
tive in every respect ; that they frequently conferred, and invariably conferred 
when messages were received by either which had any bearing on the develop- 
ment of the Union States-Japanese situation, or on their several plans in pre- 
parting for war. Each was informed of measures being undertaken by the 
other in the defense of the base to a degree sufficient for all useful purposes. 
This is important, in that it refutes the rumors which have been prevalent since, 
the Pearl Harbor incident that Admiral Kimmel and General Short did not co- 
operate with one another. 

(e) Fact VI sets forth the information that the Navy Department and the 
War Department had been fully informed as to the weaknesses of the defensive 
installations at Pearl Harbor, and in particular that means to cope with a carrier 
attack were* inadequate. It further sets forth that the Secretary of War, on 7 
December 1941, expressed complete concurrence as to the importance of the 
subject and the urgency of making every possible preparation to meet a hostile 
attack. It is made clear that Admiral Kimmel stressed the concept that the base 
at Pearl Harbor should be capable of defense by local Army and Navy forces, 
leaving the Fleet free to operate without concern as to the safety of the base. 
It is further made clear that both the War and Navy departments had given 
full consideration to this matter and had been unable, during 1941, to augment 
local defenses to an adequate degree, because of the general state of unprepared- 
ness for \yar. 

(f) Fact VII sets forth that the Chief of Naval Operations and the Chief of 
Staff of the Army submitted a joint memorandum to the President on 5 November 
1941, recommending that no ultimatum be delivered to Japan at that time, and 
giving, as one of the basic reasons, the existing numerical superiority of the 
Japanese Fleet over the United States Pacific Fleet. The Court, also, points out 
that owing to security policies in the two countries, it was easy for Japan to 
conceal her own strength, while at the same time Japan enjoyed a free opportunity 
to obtain information as to our own strength and dispositions. My comment is 
that this state of affairs, coupled with the requirement that the United States 
forces could take no overt action prior to a declaration of war, or actual attack, 
must always place the United States distinctly at a disadvantage during the 
period of strained relations. 
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(g) Fact VIII stresses the fact that periodical visits to a base are necessary 
for seagoing forces in order that supplies may be provided, and opportunity 
given for repair and replenishment and for rest and recreation of personnel. The 
Court points out that it is foreign to the concept of naval warfare to require 
seagoing personnel to assume responsibility for security from hostile action 
while within the limits of a permanent naval base. The Court remarks that this 
concept imposes upon the Army responsibility for base defense, and that the 
United States Army fully understood this responsibility. My comment is that 
this principle is sound enough, but it cannot be carried to an illogical extreme. 
In the case of Pearl Harbor, where local defenses were inadequate, the Com- 
mander in Chief of the Pacific Fleet could not, and did not, evade responsibility 
for assisting in the defense, merely because, in principle, this is not normally 
a Fleet task. It appears from the record that Admiral Kimmel appreciated 
properly this phase of the situation. His contention appears to be that Pearl 
Harbor should have been strong enough for self-defense. The fact that it was 
not strong enough for self-defense hampered his arrangements for the employ- 
ment of the Fleet, but, nevertheless, he was aware of, and accepted the necessity 
for, employing the Fleet in the defensive measures. 

(h) Fact IX. This section of the Findings outlines the plans made by Admiral 
Kimmel and General Short for the defense of Pearl Harbor. It points out that 
the Naval Base Defense Officer was assigned responsibility for distant recon- 
naissance, that no planes were assigned to him, but that the 69 patrol planes 
belonging to the Fleet were to be made available to him in case of necessity. 
The Court remarks that the basic defect of this section of the plan lay in the fact 
that naval participation in long-range reconnaissance depended entirely upon 
the availability of aircraft belonging to the Fleet, and that this circumstance, 
forced by necessity, was at complete variance with the fundamental requirement 
that the defense of a permanent naval base must be independent of assistance by 
the Fleet. The Court further remarks that the effectiveness of these plans de- 
pended entirely upon advance knowledge that an attack was to be expected 
within narrow limits of time, that it was not possible for Admiral Kimmel to 
make Fleet planes permanently available to the Naval Base Defense Officer (be- 
cause of his own lack of planes, pilots, and crews, and because of the demands 
of the Fleet in connection with Fleet operations at a base). My comment is that 
the Court seems to have overstressed the fact that the only patrol planes in the 
area were assigned to the Fleet. In my opinion, it was sound policy to place 
all aircraft of this type at the disposal of Admiral Kimmel, whose responsibility 
it was to allocate all the means at his disposal as best he could between the Fleet 
and the base defense forces. 

(i) Facts X and XI set forth the states of readiness of the forces at Pearl 
Harbor. In so far as the Navy is concerned, the state of readiness was predicated 
on certain assumptions, which included the assumption that a declaration of war 
might be preceded by surprise attacks on ships at Pearl Harbor or surprise sub- 
marine attack on ships in operating areas, or by a combination of these two. 
The measures prescribed by Admiral Kimmel included local patrols, daily search 
of operating areas by air, certain extensive antisubmarine precautions, the 
netting of the harbor entrance, and the maintenance of “augmented Condition 
3’’ on board vessels in port. “Conditions of readiness No. 3” provides a means 
of opening fire with a portion of the secondary and antiaircraft batteries in 
case of a surprise encounter. The Court points out this state of readiness did 
permit ships to open fire promptly when Japanese planes attacked. Local Army 
forces were in “Alert No. 1” which provides for defense against sabotage and 
uprisings, with no threat from without. With respect [74] to this phase 
of the matter I offer the comment that “Condition of readiness No. 3” 
is normally maintained in port. However, it is prerequisite that vessels in this 
condition enjoy a considerable measure of protection by reason of adequate local 
defense forces when dangerous conditions exist. This measure of protection was 
not enjoyed by vessels at Pearl Harbor on 7 December, a matter which was well 
known to Admiral Kimmel. It must, therefore, be assumed that he was not 
aware of the imminence of the danger of attack, a matter which I discuss further 
later on. I also note from this section of the Findings that Army and Navy 
aircraft on the ground, and naval patrol planes moored on the water, were not 
in condition to take the air promptly. Some patrol plane squadrons were in 
“day-off for rest” status ; some patrol planes were in the air for local patrol and 
exercises ; 50 per cent were on 4 hours’ notice. This is further indication of the 
lack of appreciation of the imminence of attack, and led to the destruction of 
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large numbers of United States aircraft. This section of the Findings, also, 
points out that there were no long-range reconnaissance in effect on 7 December, 
a matter which I will refer to again later on. It will be noted that the last 
paragraph of Fact XI reads : 

“The Navy’s condition of readiness in effect on the morning of 7 December 
1941 was the best suited to the circumstances then attending the vessels and 
patrol planes of the Pacific Fleet. A higher condition of readiness could have 
added little, if anything, to their defense.” 

This seems to be a matter of opinion rather than fact* I do not concur, for 
reasons set forth later on. 

(j) Fact XII. The Court sets forth that attack by carrier aircraft can be 
prevented only by intercepting and destroying the carrier prior to the launching 
of planes. It is further pointed out that to destroy a carrier before she can 
launch her planes, her location must be known and sufficient force must be at 
hand. The Court points out that in this instance Japanese carriers sailed at 
an unknown time from an unknown port, and that it is an established fact that 
no information of any sort was, at any time, either forwarded or received from 
any source which would indicate that carriers pr other ships were on their way 
to Hawaii during November or December 1941. The Court deduces, and states 
as a fact, that the Japanese attack on 7 December, under the circumstances 
then existing, was unpreventable and unpredictable as to time. I concur that 
there was no direct and positive knowledge that the Japanese attack force was 
en route to the Hawaiian area. However, as discussed later on, there was infor- 
mation that might logically have been interpreted as indicating that an attack on 
Hawaii was not unlikely, and that the time could be predicted within fairly 
narrow limits. 

(k) Fact XIII discusses the difficulty of long-range reconnaissance with the 
forces available to Admiral K’mmel. and points out that Admiral Kimmel, after 
weighing all factors, specifically ordered that no routine long-range reconnais- 
sance be undertaken. The controlling reason seems to have been Admiral Kim- 
mel’s feeling that if the Fleet patrol planes were used for routine reconnaissance 
they would have been rapidly w r orn out and therefore, unavailable for Fleet pur- 
poses. Admiral Kimmel had a difficult decision to make in this matter. There 
were many factors to be considered, and it is not easy to put one’s self in his 
place. However, after considering all of the information that was at his dis- 
posal, it seems to me that he was not on entirely sound ground in making no 
attempt at long-range reconnaissance, particularly as the situation became more 
and more tense in the few days immediately preceding the Japanese attack. It 
is obvious that the means available did not permit an all-round daily recon- 
naissance to a distance necessary to detect the approach of carriers before planes 
coffid be launched. However, there were certain sectors more dangerous than 
others which could have been covered to some extent. And it would appear that 
such partial cover would have been logical in the circumstances as known to 
Admiral Kimmel in late November and early December. A pertinent matter in 
this connection is that when Admiral Richardson was Commander in Chief he 
provided for distant reconnaissance by patrol planes, using the few at his dis- 
posal to cover the most dangerous sectors in rotation. He considered the arc 
between 170° and 350° to be of primary importance, and believed the most prob- 
able direction of attack was from the southwest. These patrols were discontinued 
when, or shortly before, Admiral Kimmel relieved Admiral Richardson. 

(l) Fact XIV. This section sets forth the fact that the Army had assumed 
responsibility for the air warning service, and was in the process of installing 
radar and other elements of the air warning system, but that the whole system 
was in an embryonic state on 7 December and not in condition to function. The 
system was partially in use for training, and it so happened that a mobile radar 
station d’d pick up the approaching Japanese planes when they were about 130 
miles away, and reported this fact to the Information Center, where the only 
officer present was an officer under training, who assumed the planes to be a 
fl ? ght of Army Bombers known to be en route from the United Spates. He made 
no report of the matter. My comment is that this is indicative of the unwarranted 
feeling of immunity from attack that seems to have pervaded all ranks at Pearl 
Harbor — both Army and Navy. If there had been awareness of the states of 
tension that existed in Washington, and awareness of Japanese potentialities, it 
appears that the air warning system, embryonic as it was, could have been used 
to give at least an hour’s warning before the air attack struck. 
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(m) Fact XV states that the greatest damage to ships in Pearl Harbor 
resulted from torpedoes launched from Japanese aircraft. The Court points out 
that, through the harbor entrance was well protected against break-through by 
enemy submarines or small craft, there were no antitorpedoes baffles within the 
harbor for the protection of individual ships, because it had been assumed that 
aircraft torpedoes could not be made to run in the extremely shoal water of Pearl 
Harbor. The decision not to install torpedo baffles appears to have been made 
by the Navy Department/ Proposals to use barrage balloons and smoke were con- 
sidered but rejected for technical reasons. It is evident, in retrospect, that the 
capabilities of Japanese aircraft torpedoes were seriously underestimated. 

(n) Fact XVI. In this section of the Findings the Court traces the deteriora- 
tion of relations with the Japanese and outlines certain information given to 
Admiral Kimmel on the subject. The more important items are as follows : 

(1) On 16 October 1941, Admiral Kimmel was informed by CNO that a 
grave situation had been created by the resignation of the Japanese Cabinet, 
that Japan might attack the United States, and that it was necessary for the 
Pacific Fleet to take precautions and to make such employments as would 
not disclose strategic intentions or constitute provocative action against 
Japan. 

(2) On 17 October, Admiral Stark addressed a personal letter to Admiral 
Kimmel in which he stated his personal view that it was unlikely that the 
Japs would attack the United States. 

(3) On 24 October, Admiral Kimmel received a dispatch from CNO stating 
that chances < f favorable outcome of negotiations with Japan were doubtful 
and the indications were that a surprise aggressive [75] movement in 
any direction , including attack on the Philippines or Guam, was a possibility. 

(o) Fact XVII. In this section the Court sets forth certain information, which 
was known in Washington and which was transmitted to Admiral Kimmel, which 
the Court holds to have established the fact that the attack of 7 December came 
as a surprise to high officials in the State, War, and Navy Departments, and to 
the Army and Navy in the Hawaiian area, and that there were good grounds for 
their belief that hostilities would begin in the Far East, rather than elsewhere. 
The summary of the information on which this is based is as follows: 

(1) On 27 November 1941, Admiral Kimmel received a dispatch from 
CNO beginning with the words, “This dispatch is to be considered a war 
warning,” and going on to say that an aggressive move by Japan was ex- 
pected within the next few days; that there were indications of an 
amphibious movement against either the Philippines, Thai, or Kra Peninsula, 
or possibly Borneo; and directing Admiral Kimmel to execute an appro- 
priate defensive deployment. 

(2) On 28 November, Admiral Kimmel received from General Short a 
War Department message to the effect that negotiations appeared to be 
terminated; that the Japanese future action was unpredictable; that hostile 
action was possible at any time; and that it was desirable that Japan 
commit the first overt act, in case hostilities could not be avoided. 

(3) On 30 November, Admiral Kimmel was included as an Information 
Addressee in a dispatch to the Commander in Chief, Asiatic Fleet, directing 
him to scout for information of Japanese movements in the China Sea. 

(4) On 28 November, CNO advised Admiral Kimmel that it had been 
decided to relieve Marine garrisons at Midway and Wake with Army troops. 

(5) Admiral Kimmel interpreted the foregoing as indicating that the 
Department was not particularly concerned as to the possibility of a Jap- 
anese attack on Pearl Harbor at the time. 

(p) Fact XVIII. This section of the Findings deals with information that be- 
came available in Washington during the period beginning 26 November. It is 
set forth that from 26 November to 7 December, conversations, which had been 
in progress between our Government and Japan, were continued, coming to an 
end on 7 December. The circumstances under which information as to Japanese 
intentions during this period came to the attention of the Navy Department are 
set forth as follows: 

(1) Information was received from trusted sources during and prior 
to this period which was made available in the Navy Department but 
which was not sent to Admiral Kimmel. This information indicates defi- 
nite Japanese interest in dispositions at Pearl Harbor and indicates a desire 
in some cases to know where United States ships were berthed. Admiral 
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Stark testified that he considered it undesirable to send Admiral Kimmel 
this information, because to do so might compromise the sources from which 
it was obtained. This contention has some merit, in my opinion. It was 
Admiral Stark’s responsibility to protect the source of this information. 
However, it was equally his responsibility to give Admiral Kimmel a gen- 
eral picture of the information whieh he was receiving. Admiral Stark 
says that he considered that the dispatches he did send to Admiral Kimmel 
gave an adequate picture of what was- known and inferred as to Japanese 
intentions. As set forth under “Opinions,” the Court holds that the in- 
formation given to Admiral Kimmel was not an adequate summary of the 
information at Admiral Stark’s disposal. I have to concur in this view. 

(2) In addition to the foregoing, the Court goes at length into the 
handling of certain information which was received in the Navy Department 
on the 6th of December, at 2100 on that date. The greater part of this 
information indicated the Japanese views concerning certain United States 
proposals for resolving matters under dispute between the countries, and 
leaves no doubt that the United States’ proposals were unacceptable to 
Japan, but do not come to the point of indicating a break in relations. 
At or about 0700, 7 December, further trustworthy information was re- 
ceived which indicated that the Japanese Government had* finally given 
up hope of being able to adjust relations with the United States and that 
it was impossible to reach an agreement through further negotiations. 
This information was delivered at about 0900, 7 December, to the Office of 
the Chief of Naval Operations, at about 0930 to the White House, and 
at 0950 to the State Department for Secretary Hull and Secretary Knox. 
Secretary Knox was conferring with Secretary Hull at the State 
Department. 

(3) At about 10:80 a. m. on 7 December, further reliable information 
was received in the Navy Department. The substance was that the Japa- 
nese Ambassador was to deliver a note containing the information referred 
to in the preceding paragraph to the Secretary of State at 1 : 00 p. m. on 
that day. This information was of significance because 1 : 00 p. m. in 
Washington was dawn in Honolulu. It was delivered at once to the Office 
of the Chief of Naval Operations, and immediately thereafter, to the State 
Department, where the official who received it was asked to point out to 
Mr. Knox and Mr. Hull its significance. In my opinion, the foregoing indi- 
cates that at about 10:30 on 7 December (0500 Honolulu time) the Navy 
Department, or at least some officers therein, appreciated that the infor- 
mation just received pointed to the possibility — even the probability — of a 
dawn attack on Pearl Harbor. General Marshall states that this informa- 
tion came to his attention about 11 : 00 a. m. and that he immediately 
telephoned to Admiral Stark that he proposed to warn General Short that 
a break with Japan was imminent and that an attack against Hawaii could 
be expected soon. Admiral Stark demurred at first, as to the need for 
sending this message, but after brief consideration, asked General Marshall 
to include in his proposed dispatch directions to pass the contents to naval 
commanders. General Marshall sent a dispatch to the effect that the 
Japanese were presenting what amounted to an ultimatum at 1 : 00 p. m. 
Washington time on 7 December; and that while the War Department did 
not know the significance of the hour set for delivering the note, he, General 
Short, was to be on the alert accordingly and to inform naval authorities of 
this t:ommunication. He sent this via commercial radio, which was the 
usual means of communicating with the Hawaiian Department. The dis- 
patch left Washington at 12:17 on 7 December (6:47 a. m. Honolulu 
time) and arrived in the RCA office in Honolulu at 7:33 a. m. Honolulu 
time. 

This was 22 minutes before the attack began. By the time the message 
had been decoded and delivered to General Short, the attack was already 
under way. The Court states that if the most expeditious means of delivery 
had been used (plain language telephone) this information could have been 
received in Hawaii about two hours before the attack began. The Court 
remarks that even in this event there was no action open, nor means available, 
to Admiral Kimmel which could have stopped the attack, or which could 
have had other than negligible bearing upon its outcome, since there was 
already in effect a condition of readiness best suited to the circumstances 
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attending vessels within the limits of Pear Harbor naval base, and the Fleet 
planes at their [76*] air bases on Oahu. I cannot go along with this 
reasoning of the Court. Even two hours’ advance warning would have been 
of great value in alerting planes and in augmenting the condition of readiness 
existing on board ship. 

(4) On 3 December Admiral Kimmel was told that there was every reason 
to believe that the Japanese had instructed diplomatic and consular posts 
in the Far East, Washington and London to destroy mo£t of their codes. 
Admiral Kimmel says that “the significance of this dispatch was diluted 
substantially by publication of the information in the morning newspaper 
in Honolulu,” and that he^ did not regard it as a clear-cut warning of 
Japanese intention to strike *the United States. 

(5) On 4 December, Admiral Kimmel received a dispatch directing the 
destruction of secret and confidential documents at Guam, except those 
necessary for current purposes, which were to be kept ready for instant 
destruction in event of emergency. This was followed on 6 December by 
authorization for outlying islands to destroy secret and confidential docu- 
ments “now or under later conditions of greater emergency.” 

(q) There was also available to the Navy Department on 28 November reliable, 
information, received from a trusted source, to the effect that certain code words 
would be inserted in the middle of the daily Japanese short-wave news broadcast. 
When these words were heard, codes were to be destroyed: This information 
was available in various places, including Pearl Harbor, and Admiral Kimmel 
had it. A monitor watch was set at various places to look out for the expected 
broadcast. On 4 and 5 December, the Federal Communications Commission 
monitored the expected broadcast which was sent from Tokyo twice, first at 2200 
on 4 December, and again at 2130 on 5 December. Various officers testified that 
the implementing broadcasts were transmitted to the Office of the Chief of Naval 
Operations and the Director of Naval Communications, but Admiral Stark and 
Admiral Noyes testified that they do not remember hearing anything about them. 
It is an established fact that these implementing broadcasts 42 were never sent 
Admiral Kimmel. However, as noted in paragraph 2 (p) (4) above, the Court 
finds that it is a fact that Admiral Kimmel was informed on 3 December that the 
Japanese had instructed diplomatic and consular posts in the Far East, Wash- 
ington, and London to destroy certain codes. 

(r) The Court further sets forth the fact (mainly under Section XVIII) that 
on 26 November a note, couched in strong terms, was delivered by the United 
States State Department to Japanese representatives. The stipulations contained 
therein were drastic, and likely to be unacceptable to Japan. Admiral Kimmel 
had no knowledge of the existence of such a note, nor of its contents until after 
the attack. The Court points qpt that Admiral Kimmel in May, 1941, had 
particularly asked the Chief of Naval Operations to keep him informed of the 
diplomatic situation in order that he might be “informed of all important 
developments as they occur by the quickest secure means available.” 

(s) Fact XIX. The Court points out that it is a prime obligation of command 
to keep subordinate commanders constantly supplied with information, and 
that Admiral Stark, having important information in his possession, during the 
critical period from 26 November to 7 December, failed to transmit this informa- 
tion to Admiral Kimmel, thus depriving the latter of a clear picture of the 
existing Japanese situation as seen in Washington. I am in thorough accord 
with this view of the Court. 

(t) It will be noted from the foregoing that one of the most important phases 
of this investigation is concerned with the handling of enemy information in 
the Navy Department. In this connection it would seem essential to a thorough 
exploration of the facts to have the testimony of the Director of Naval Intelli- 
gence, who was largely responsible for handling information of the enemy. It 
appears from the record that Rear Admiral Wilkinson, the then Director of 
Naval Intelligence, was not available to the Court as a witness. I assume that 
the Court believes that all essential information was obtained despite the fact 
that Admiral Wilkinson did not testify ; 43 however, it appears to me that the 
failure to obtain his testimony was unfortunate. 


42 Later investigations indivate that the vital implementing broadcasts were not, in fact, 
received by the Navy Department. 

43 Admiral Wilkinson’s testimony was later received but did not change any of the 
opinions or facts established. 
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3. I submit the following comment as to the Court’s Opinion. 

(a) In the opinion based on Finding II, the Court expresses the view that 
the presence of a large number of combatant vessels in Pearl Harbor on 7 D3cem- 
ber was necessary, and that the information available to the Commander in 
Chief, Pacific Fleet, did not require any departure from his operating and 
maintenance schedules. I do not entirely go along with this opinion. Had all 
of the information available in the Department been properly evaluated and 
properly disseminated, I am inclined to believe that Admiral Kimmel’s disposition 
on the morning of 7 December would not have been as they actually were on 
that occasion. 

(b) In the Opinion, based on Fact VI, the Court expresses the view that defi- 
ciencies in personnel and material which existed in 1941 had an adverse bearing 
upon the effectiveness of the defense of Pearl Harbor, on and prior to 7 December. 
I offer the comment that, obviously, the Army and Navy were short of men and 
material at the time and that available means were spread thin throughout the 
various areas of probable hostility. The shortage of means available to Admiral 
Kimmel must be taken into consideration. However, the pertinent question is 
whether or not he used the means available to him to the best advantage. In 
my opinion, he did not. The fault lay in the fact that he was not fully informed 
by the Navy Department of what was known as to probable Japanese intentions 
and of the tenseness of the situation, and further, that his judgment was to some 
extent faulty and that he did not fully appreciate the implications of that infor- 
mation which was given to him. 

(c) In the Opinion, based on Finding VIII, the Court holds that the defense 
of Pearl Harbor naval base was the direct responsibility of the Army, that the 
Navy was to assist only with means provided to the 14th Naval District, and 
that the defense of the base was a joint operation only to this extent. As I 
stated above, I think this is a narrow view of the question, and that Admiral 
Kimmel was fully aware that, in view of the weakness of local defenses, the 
Fleet had to be employed to protect 'Pearl Harbor and the Hawaiian Islands in 
general. 

(d) The Court holds that Admiral Bloch performed his duties satisfactorily. 


X UUlItJUl. 

(e) In the Opinion, based on Fact IX, the Court states that naval defense 
plans were complete and sound in concept, but contained. a basic defect in that 
naval participation depended entirely upon the availability of aircraft belonging 
to and being employed by the Fleet, and that on the morning of 7 December these 
plans were ineffective because they necessarily were drawn on the premise that 
there would be advance [77] knowledge that an attack was to be expected 
within narrow limits of time, which was not the case on that morning. I cannot 
go along with this view. As I have already stated there could be no question that 
available aircraft had to be employed in the manner best suited to the danger 
that threatened. I doubt that, with the forces available, it would have been 
possible to intercept and destroy the Japanese carriers before they launched their 
planes, except by lucky chance. However, I do think that Admiial Kimmel was 
not sufficiently alive to the dangers of the situation, not entirely due to his own 
fault. This had a bearing of the amount of damage that was incurred by the 


Fleet when the Japanese did attack. . ^ 4 . . , T „ 

(f) The Opinion, based on Fact X, expresses the view that Admiral Kimmel s 
action, taken immediately after assuming command, in placing in effect com- 
prehensive instructions for the security of the Fleet at sea, is indicative of his 
appreciation of his responsibility for the security of the Fleet and that the steps 
taken were adequate and effective. I concur in this. 

(g) The Opinion, based on Finding XI, as to the effect that the measures taljen 

for the security in port were adequate and proper, and that only had it been 
known in advance that the attack was to take place 7 December could there now 
be any basis for a conclusion as to the steps that might have been taken to lessen 
its ill effects. The Court takes note of suggestions that each day all naval planes 
should have been in the air, all naval personnel at their stations, and all anti- 
aircraft guns manned, and expresses the view that no such course of action 
could have been carried out as a matter of routine. I concur in this. The ques- 
tion at issue is whether or not indications called for a tightening up of pre- 
cautions as 7 December approached. I think they did. . 

(h) In the Opinion, based on Finding XVIII, the Court holds that Admiral 
Kimmel was justified in not providing for routine long-range reconnaissance in 
the absence of any information indicating that the attack was to be ex P e <*ed in 
the Hawaiian area within narrow limits of time. I have already discussed this 
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phase of the matter. I think that if all available information had been placed 
at Admiral Kimmel’s disposal, and that if he liad evaluated it properly, he would 
have found it necessary to do something about long-range reconnaissance in the 
few days immediately preceding the 7th cf December. 

(i) In the Opinion, based on Fact XVII, the Court expresses the view that 
there was good ground for belief on the part of high officials in the State, War, 
Navy departments, and on the part of the Army* and Navy in the Hawaiian area, 
the hostilities would begin in the Far East rather than elsewhere. I concur 
that the Far East was the most probable scene for the initiation of Japanese 
operations. As a matter of fact, the Japanese did begin to operate in the Far 
East on 7 December. However, it was not illogical to suppose that an attack on 
Pearl Harbor would be regarded by the Japanese as one of the initial steps in 
the campaign, and there is ample evidence that all concerned were aware of this 
possibility — a possibility that was strengthened by information received in Wash- 
ington, all of which was not given to Admiral Kimmel. 

(j) In the opinion, based on Facts XVIII and XIX, the Court expressed 
* the view that Admiral Stark failed to display sound judgment in that he 
did not transmit to Admiral Kimmel, during the very critical period from 
26 November to 7 December, important information which he had received 
regarding the Japanese situation, and especially, in that, on the morning 
of 7 December 1941, he did not transmit immediately the fact that informa- 
tion had been received which appeared to indicate that a break in diplomatic 
relations was imminent, and that an attack in the Hawaiian area might 
be expected soon. I note from the first endorsement that the Judge Advocate 
General takes exception to this Opinion, on the ground that the evidence 
shows that Admiral Stark and- his principal advisors did not construe this 
information as indicating an attack in the Hawaiian area. While I concur 
in the views of the Judge Advocate General as to the construction which 
Admiral Stark placed upon the information in question, nevertheless, I note 
that Commander Kramer (attached to the Communications Division of the 
Navy Department) did take steps to invite 'the attention of the Secretary 
of the Navy to the fact that 1 : 00 p. m. Washington time meant dawn at Hono- 
lulu and midnight in East Asia. It, therefore, seems evident that, though 
Admiral Stark did not have his attention drawn to the possible significance 
of this information, nevertheless the implications. were appreciated by at 
least some officers of his office. The Court further expresses the view that 
had this important information been conveyed to Admiral Kimmel, it is a 
matter of conjecture as to what action he would have taken. I take no 
exception to this expression of opinion. However, it is a fair conclusion 
that if Admiral Kimmel had been given all of the information available at 
the Department, he would have been in a position to judge the situation 
better than he did. 

4. In the final Opinion and Recommendation the Court finds that no offenses 
have been committed or serious blame incurred on the part of any person or 
persons in the naval service, and recommends that no further proceedings be 
had in the matter. I concur that there is not adequate evidence to support general 
court martial proceedings, but this does not bar administrative action, if such 
action is found appropriate. 

5. Despite the evidence that no naval officer was at fault to a degree likely 
to result in conviction if brought to trial, nevertheless the Navy cannot evade a 
share of responsibility for the Pearl Harbor incident. That disaster cannot be 
regarded as an “act of God,” beyond human power to prevent or mitigate. It 
is true that the country as a whole is basically responsible in that the people 
were unwilling to support an adequate Army and Navy until it was too late to 
repair the consequences of past neglect in time to deal effectively with the attack 
that ushered in the war. It is true that the Army was responsible for local 
defense at Pearl Harbor. Nevertheless, some things could have been done by 
the Navy to lessen the success of the initial Japanese blow. Admiral Stark 
and Admiral Kimmel were the responsible officers, and it is pertinent to examine 
the possible courses of action they might have taken. 

(a) Admiral Stark was, of course aware that the United States was pri- 
marily concerned with its own possessions, and the most important United States 
possessions in the Pacific were the Philippine Islands and the Hawaiian Islands. 
His attention should have been centered on those two places, as the Pacific situa- 
tion became more and more acute. He had been informed by Admiral Kimmel, 
in his letter of 26 May 1941, that Admiral Kimmel felt the need for early and 
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accurate information as to the general situation, and that he needed to he in- 
formed of all important developments as they occurred by the quickest and most 
secure means available. This letter should have emphasized the obvious fact 
that Admiral Kimmel was in a difficult position, that he had to use his initiative 
to keep his Fleet dispositions in step with changes in the situation, and that in 
order to do so he had to have an accurate running picture of the rapidly moving 
course of diplomatic events. In my opinion, Admiral Stark failed to give Admiral 
Kimmel an adequate summary of the information available in Washington, 
particularly in the following respects : 

(1) Admiral Kimmel was not informed of the State Department’s note of 
26 November to the Japanese. This note was a definite step towards break- 
ing relations. 

[78] (2) Admiral Kimmel was not informed of the substance of certain 

information available to the Navy Department concerning the disposition of 
ships inside Pearl Harbor, which indicated a Japanese interest in Pearl 
Harbor as a possible target. 

(3) Admiral Kimmel was not informed of the implementation of the 
broadcast containing the code words. Admiral Stark says he never got this 
information himself, but it is clear that it did reach Admiral Stark’s office. 
This, together with the handling of other matters of information, indicates 
lack of efficiency in Admiral Stark’s organization. 

(4) Admiral Stark failed to appreciate the significance of the informa- 
tion which he received indicating that a message was to be given to the 
Secretary of State at 1 : 00 p. m., which information Admiral Stark received 
on the morning of 7 December, although the implications were appreciated 
by at least one of his subordinates. It appears that had this information 
been handled by the quickest available means, and with due appreciation of 
its significance, it might have reached Admiral Kimmel in time to enable him 
to make some last-minute preparations that would have enhanced the ability 
of the ships in Pearl Harbor to meet the Japanese air attack. 

(5) There is a certain sameness of tenor of such information as Admiral 
Stark sent to Admiral Kimmel. They do not convey in themselves the sense 
of intensification of the critical relations between the United States and 
Japan. 

(b) In my opinion Admiral Kimmel, despite the failure of Admiral Stark to 
keep him fully informed, nevertheless did have some indications of increasing 
tenseness as to relations with Japan. In particular, he had the “war warning” 
message of 27 November, the “hostile action possible at any moment” message 
on 28 November, the 3 December information that the Japanese were destroying 
their codes, and the messages of 4 and 6 December concerning destruction of 
United States secret and confidential matter at outlying Pacific Islands. These 
messages must be considered in connection with other facets of the situation, 
and Admiral KimmeTs statement on this phase of the matter must be given due 
consideration. After weighing these considerations, I am of the opinion that he 
could and should have judged more accurately the gravity of the danger to which 
the Hawaiian Islands were exposed. The following courses of action were open 
to him : 

(1) He could have used patrol aircraft which were available to him to 
conduct long-range reconnaissance in the more dangerous sectors. Whether 
or not this would have resulted in detecting the approach of the Japanese 
carriers is problematical. However, it would have made the Japanese task 
more difficult. 

(2) He could have rotated the “in port” periods of his vessels in a less 
routine manner, so as to have made it impossible for the Japanese to have 
predicted when there would be any vessels in port. This would have made 
the Japanese task less easy. 

(3) If he had appreciated the gravity of the danger even a few hours 
before the Japanese attack, it is logical to suppose that naval planes would 
have been in the air during the early morning period, that ships’ batteries 
would have been fully manned, and that damage control organizations would 
have been fully operational. 

6. The derelictions on the part of Admiral Stark and Admiral Kimmel were 
faults of omission rather than faults of commission. In the case in question, they 
indicate lack of the superior judgment necessary for exercising command com- 
mensurate with their rank and their assigned duties, rather than culpable 
inefficiency. 
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7. Since trial by general court martial is not warranted by the evidence ad- 
duced, appropriate administrative action would appear to be the relegation of 
both of these officers to positions in which lack of superior judgment may not 
result in future errors. 

8. In my serial 003191 of 3 November, to you, I set forth at length my views 
concerning how much of the records bears such a relation to present military 
operations as to require high security classification. 


1 Deo 1944. 

Third Endorsement to Record of Proceedings of Pearl Harbor Court 

of Inquiry 

Subject: Court of Inquiry to inquire into the attack made by Japanese armed 
forces on Pearl Harbor, Territory of Hawaii, on 7 December 1941, ordered by 
the Secretary of the Navy on 13 July 1944. 

1. On the basis of the record, findings, opinion and recommendation of the 
Court of Inquiry, the First Endorsement of the Judge Advocate General, and the 
Second Endorsement of the Commander in Chief, U. S. Fleet, I find that the evi- 
dence obtained to date indicates that there were errors of judgment on the part 
of Admiral K.mmel and Admiral Stark. I am not satisfied, however, that the 
investigation has gone to the point of exhaustion of all possible evidence. 

2. Further investigation into this matter will be conducted by an investigating 
officer, and, in addition to the subjects recommended for further investigation 
by the Commander in Chief, U. S. Fxeet in the Second Endorsement, will include 
the taking of the testimony of Rear Admiral Wilkinson and Captain McCollum, 
and such other investigation as may appear to be necessary in order to ascertain 
all of the revelant facts relating to the Japanese attack. Pending the completion 
of the necessary further investigation into this matter, I withhold decision as 
to the institution of any proceeding against any naval officer involved. 

Secretary of the Navy. 


Fourth Endorsement to Record of Proceedings of Pearl Harbor Court 

of Inquiry 

Subject,: Court of Inquiry to inquire into the attack made by Japanese armed 
forces on Pearl Harbor, Territory of Hawaii, on 7 December 1941, ordered by 
the Secretary of the Navy on 13 July 1944, and further investigation by 
Admiral H. Kent Hewitt, USN, ordered by the Secretary of the Navy on 
2 May 1945. 

1. Pursuant to Executive order dated 18 December 1941, a commission headed 
by Mr. Justice Owen J. Roberts conducted an investigation into the facts sur- 
rounding the Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor. The commission reported its 
findings on 23 January 1942. The commission concluded in part that : 

“17. In the light of the warnings and directions to take appropriate action, 
transmitted to both commanders between November 27 and December 7, and the 
obligation under the system of co-ordination then in effect for joint co-operative 
action on their part, it was a dereliction of duty on the part of each of them not 
to consult and confer with the other respecting the meaning and intent of the 
warnings, and the appropriate measures of defense required by the imminence of 
hositilities. The attitude of each, that he was not re- [79] quired to in- 
form himself of, and his lack of interest in, the measures undertaken by the other 
to carry out the responsibility assigned to such other under the provisions of the 
plans then in effect, demonstrated on the part of each a lack of appreciation of 
the responsibilities vested in them and inherent in their positions as commander 
in chief, Pacific Fleet, and commanding general, Hawaiian Department.” 

2. Pursuant to precept of the Secretary of the Navy dated 12 February 1944, 
Admiral Thomas C. Hart, USN (Retired), conducted an examination of witnesses 
likely to have knowledge of facts in connection with the Japanese attack. Ad- 
miral Hart completed his examination on 15 June 1944. 

3. Public Law No. 339, 78th Congress, approved 13 June 1944, directed the 
Secretary of War and the Secretary of the Navy, severally, to proceed forthwith 
with an investigation into the facts surrounding the Pearl Harbor catastrophe, 
and to commence such proceedings against such persons as the facts might justify. 
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4. A Court of Inquiry, consisting of Admiral Orin G. Murfin, tJSN (Retired), 
Admiral Edward C. Kalbfus, USN (Retired), and Vice Admiral Adolphus An- 
drews, USN (Retired), with Commander Harold Biesemeier, USN, as Judge 
Advocate, was appointed on 13 July 1944. The Court was directed to convene 
on 17 July 1944, or as soon thereafter as practicable, for the purpose of inquiring 
into all circumstances connected with the attack made by Japanese forces on 
Pearl Harbor, Territory of Hawaii, on 7 December 1941; to inquire thoroughly 
into the matter, and to include in its findings a full statement of the facts it 
might deem to be established. The Court was further directed to state its 
opinion as to whether any offenses were committeed or serious blame incurred 
on the part of any person or persons in the Naval service, and, in case its opinion 
was that offenses had been committed or serious blame incurred, to recommend 
specifically what further proceedings should be had. 

5. The Court of Inquiry commenced its proceedings on 31 July 1944, and sub- 
mitted the record of its proceedings on 20 October 1944. Certain portions of the 
record of proceedings before the Court including the findings and opinion of the 
Court, have been classified “TOP SECRET” in the interest of national security, 
and the balance “SECRET.” 

The material which was classified “TOP SECRET” was so classified by the 
Court of Inquiry and retained in that classification upon the recommendation 
of the Commander in Chief, U., S. Fleet and Chief of Naval Operations because 
of the extreme care which has been necessary to safeguard information in the 
hands of the Navy Department and especially the sources of that information. 
These sources were many, including the Intelligence Divisions of the Army and 
Navy, the Office of Strategic Services, the Federal Bureau of Investigation, and 
others. 

The Commander in Chief, U. S. Fleet and Chief of Naval Operations now informs 
me that it is still in the public interest that the sources of this information! 
be safeguarded. Accordingly, I have directed that all of the report of the Court 
of Inquiry be made public except that part, publication of which in the opinion 
of the Commander in Chief, U. S. Fleet and Chief of Naval Operations would nec- 
essarily disclose the sources of secret information. To the Same end in the 
discussion of the report of the Court of Inquiry the evidence before the Court 
and the additional evidence discovered by Admiral Hewitt’s investigation herein 
I have avoided any reference which would disclose the sources of secret infor- 
mation. 

6. The net result of the findings of fact and opinion of the Pearl Harbor 
Naval Court of Inquiry, as reviewed by Judge Advocate General of the Navy, 
and the Commander in Chief, U. S. Fleet and Chief of NaVal Operations and by 
me was that the evidence secured by the Court did not warrant and would not 
support the trial by general court martial of any person or persons in the Naval 
Service. 

6. The net result of the findings of fact and opinion of the Pearl Harbor 
Court of Inquiry, dated 1 December 1944, I found that the evidence obtained 
indicated that there were errors of judgment on the part of Admiral Kimmel 
and Admiral Stark, but that the inquiry had not gone to the point of exhaustion 
of all possible evidence. Accordingly, I directed that further investigation would 
be conducted by an investigating officer and that pending the completion of the 
necessary further investigation I would withhold decision as to the institution 
of any proceeding against any naval officer involved. 

8. In order to insure that the further investigation would cover every material 
question, I directed that a thorough review be made of the prior investigations. 
Upon the completion of this review of prior investigations and after examination 
of the report of the Army Pearl Harbor Board, dated 3 December 1944, 1 appointed 
Admiral H. Kent Hewitt, USN, as investigation officer, to examine such witnesses 
and obtain such other evidence as might be necessary in order fully to develop 
and clarify the facts in connection with the Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor. 
The further investigation was completed on 12 July 1945. 

9. The comments of the Judge Advocate General and of the Commander in 
Chief, U. S. Fleet and Chief of Naval Operations, in their endorsements to the 
Pearl Harbor Court of Inquiry record are approved subject to the following 
remarks : 

(a) Court of Inquiry Finding II. This finding states in substance, that the 
presence in Pearl Harbor on 7 December 1941 of Task Force One and the battle^ 
ships of Task Force Two was necessary. 

The essential point here rests in Admiral Kimmel’s statement to the effect that 
he would not have had the Fleet in Pearl Harbor had he anticipated an air attack. 
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The Second Endorsement indicates that the Commander in Chief, U. S. Fleet, 
does not entirely “go along” with the opinion of the Court that the information 
available to Admiral Kimmel did not require any departure from his operation 
and maintenance schedules. The Commander in Chief, U. S. Fleet, states further 
in this connection that Admiral Kimmel could have rotated the “in port” periods 
of his vessels in less routine manner, so as to have made it impossible for the 
Japanese to have predicted when there would be any vessels in port, and that 
this would have made the Japanese task less easy. I concur in the comments of 
the Commander in Chief, U. S. Fleet, as to this finding. 

(b) Court of Inquiry Finding III. This finding states that, “Constitutional 
requirements that war be declared by Congress . . .” make it difficult to prevent 
an attack and precluded (ffensive action as a means of defense, and that Admiral 
Kimmel had the responsibility of avoiding overt acts. 

The Commander in Chief, U. S. Fleet, comments that this gives an unscrupulous 
enemy a great advantage, and that the constitutional requirement preventing 
offensive action as a means of defense was a definite handicap. Though, in con- 
trast with our constitutional principles, the surprise attack on Pearl Harbor was 
but a repetition of the historically treacherous Japanese method of inaugurating 
hostilities and commencing a war, yet it does not appear that there was any 
proximate casual relationship between the constitutional requirement and the 
instant disaster. The constitutional inhibition and the injunction as to overt acts 
did not preclude either long-distance reconnaissance or a sortie by the Fleet. 
Further, it appears that prior to 7 December 1941, Admiral Kimmel did not regard 
this constitutional provision or his responsibility to avoid overt acts as sufficient 
to prevent [S0] the issuance of orders to bomb unidentified submarines 
found in operating areas. 

(c) Court of Inquiry Finding IV. This states that Admiral Bloch wa$ sub- 
ordinate to Admiral Kimmel, and was charged with the task of assisting the Army 
in the defense of Pearl Harbor and, consequently, Admiral Bloch had a respon- 
sibility for naval measures concerned with local defense. 

Upon the basis of all the evidence including Admiral Hewitt’s investigation 
it appears that : 

(1) No patrol planes were under the command of Admiral Bloch. The 
only Navy planes suitable for long distance reconnaissance were the Pacific 
Fleet patrol planes. 

(2) The Pacific Fleet patrol planes were under the control of Admiral 
Kimmel, and he had the responsibility for their utilization. They were 
operated after 22 November 1941 in accordance with schedules approved by 
him at that time, which were not revised prior to the attack. The schedules 
stressed training operations. They did not provide for distant reconnais- 
sance from Oahu. 

(d) Court of Inquiry Finding V. The Court here finds that relations between 
Admiral Kimmel and General Short were friendly, cordial and co-operative; 
that they invariably conferred when important messages were received, and 
that each was sufficiently cognizant of the measures being taken by the other. 

In this connection upon all the evidence it appears : 

(1) The basic war plans and the local defense plans were sound and 
were designed to meet, wfith the available means, various types of attack, 
including an attack such as the one which was delivered. The basic war 
plans and the local air defense plans were not operative in time to meet 
that attack. The Rainbow Five war plans presupposed the existence of 
a state of war. The local air defense plans presupposed agreement between 
the local commanders that an attack w r as imminent. Neither of these was 
the case prior to the attack. 

(2) The system of command in effect in the Hawaiian area was that of 
mutual co-operation and not unity of command. Co-operation between the 
local Army and Navy commanders required agreement as to the imminence 
of attack, which presupposed the possession and exchange of information 
concerning Japanese intentions and movements of Japanese naval forces. 

(3) A full exchange of information is necessary to the effective exercise 
of Joint Command. While there was a considerable exchange of informa- 
tion between various Army and Navy intelligence agencies there was no 
organized system to ensure such exchange 

The evidence obtained by Admiral Hewitt indicates that there were informal 
arrangements for the exchange of intelligence by the Army and Navy at Hawaii, 
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which included the transmission to the Army of some information concerning 
Japanese ship movements. The evidence obtained both by Admiral Hewitt and 
by the Naval Court of Inquiry indicates, however, that neither Admiral Kimmel 
nor General Short was sufficiently informed of the degree of readiness put into 
effect by the other. It appears that after receipt of the “war warning” and 
prior to 7 December 1941, Admiral Kimmel and General Short conferred on 
several occasions. They discussed the reinforcement of Midway and Wake. 
It does not appear that they discussed the conditions of readiness placed tin 
effect or to be placed in effect, or the question or advisability of placing in 
effect air reconnaissance. General Short testified before the Naval Court that 
after a conference with Admiral Kimmel, he placed in effect Army Alert No. 1 
(the antisabotage alert). Admiral Kimmel testified that he did not know 
which degree of alert the Army had in effect, and that he made no specific 
inquiry of General Short in this connection. 

That there was not full mutual exchange of intelligence also appears from 
the evidence. Admiral Kimmel received dispatches after 27 November 1941 
relating to Japanese destruction of codes and instructions to United States out- 
lying islands to destroy classified material. He testified before the Naval Court 
that he did not direct that these be furnished to General Short, and that he did 
not know whether or not they were furnished to him. General Short testified 
that he had not seen these dispatches. 

In view of these facts, I cannot agree with the above finding by the Naval Court 
of Inquiry. The system of mutual co-operation, of joint command, was not work- 
ing effectively — it failed. 

War experience has shown that: The responsibility for final major decisions 
must devolve on one person ; that is, there must be unity of command. However, 
it is important to point out that the experience of this war has conclusively dem- 
onstrated that there is no inconsistency between the existence of two or more 
separate military or naval organizations as the functioning forces and an effective 
exercise of unity of command in a theater or in an operation. Practically all of 
the major operations of this war have been accomplished by two or more distinct 
military organizations, some even belonging to diverse nations, but all acting 
under a unified command. In such an operation, the commanders of the several 
forces and their staffs must function in close physical proximity, usually in the 
higher echelons sharing a common headquarters or command post. 

I do not find, however, that Admiral Kimmel is open to criticism for having 
failed to advise the Army at Pearl Harbor that a submarine contact had been 
made on the morning of 7 December 1941, shortly prior to the air attack. The 
evidence supports the conclusion that the attempt to obtain confirmation of the 
reported submarine attack off Pearl Harbor was proper, although it should have 
been effected in plain language. Adequate naval action was taken in sending out 
the ready destroyer. 

(e) Court of Inquiry Finding VI. This states in substance that unavoidable 
deficiencies in personnel and material had a bearing on the effectiveness of the 
local defense of Pearl Harbor. 

The Commander in Chief, U. S. Fleet, points out however, that the pertinent 
question is whether Admiral Kimmel used the means available to the best advan- 
tage. I concur in this comment of the Commander in Chief, U. S. Fleet. 

(f ) Court of Inquiry Finding VII. The Court finds that Japan had an initial 
advantage because of the Japanese Fleet’s numerical superiority, and the superi- 
ority of Japanese espionage. 

The comment in the Second Endorsement on this point is confined to the general 
statement that factors such as those referred to by the Court will always place 
this nation at a disadvantage during a period of strained relations. This finding, 
of course, in general was correct. Nevertheless, as applied to the specific issues 
here presented, it overlooks the fact that : 

(1) The numerical superiority of the Japanese Fleet was well known to 
Admiral Stark and to Admiral Kimmel, and this fact was taken into account 
in the war plans ; 

(2) Although unquestionably the United States was placed at a disadvan- 
tage in restraining Japanese espionage activities, the Navy and War depart- 
ments were nevertheless not without important Intelligence advantages of 
their own which were not availed of to the fullest extent. 

[81] (g) Court of Inquiry Finding VIII. This states that it was the direct 

responsibility of the Army to defend Pearl Harbor Naval Base, and that the 
Navy was to assist only with the means provided the Naval District. 
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The Commander in Chief, U. S. Fleet, is in agreement with “the fundamental 
concept of naval warfare” discussed by the Court, but takes a more realistic 
view on this point. He points out that Admiral Kimmel was fully aware that 
in view of the weakness of local defense, the ships of the Fleet in port had 
to be employed to protect Pearl Harbor. With this I concur. # It is to be 
noted, moreover, that under the defense plan the Navy was responsible for the 
maintenance of distant reconnaissance. 

(h) Court of Inquiry Finding IX. The Court finds that the air defense plans 
were defective because of the necessity for reliance upon Fleet aircraft which 
could not be made permanently available for local defense. 

The Second Endorsement states that the Court has overstressed the fact 
that the only patrol planes in the area were Fleet planes; that it was sound 
policy to place all such aircraft at Admiral Kimmel’s disposal \ that it was his 
responsibility to allocate the planes as best he could ; that the available aircraft 
had to be employed in the manner best suited to the danger that threatened, 
that it is doubtful whether with the available forces it would have been 
possible to destroy the carriers before they launched their planes, except by a 
lucky chance; that Admiral Kimmel was not sufficiently alive to the situation, 
not entirely due to his own fault ; and that this had a bearing on the amount of 
damage resulting from the attack. I concur in the comments of the Com- 
mander in Chief, U. S. Fleet, with respect to this finding. 

(i) Court of Inquiry Findings IV , VIII , IX. Based on these findings the 
conclusion of the Court is that Admiral Bloch satisfactorily performed his 
duties. 

The Commander in Chief, U. S. Fleet, concurs. This conclusion is approved. 

(j) Court of Inquiry Finding X. This holds adequate and effective Admiral 
Ki mmel’s provisions for the security of the Fleet at .sea. 

The Commander in Chief, U. S. Fleet, concurs. This finding is approved. 

(k) Court of Inquiry Finding XI. The substance of this finding is that 
Admiral Kimmel was maintaining the highest condition of readiness called for 
by the information available to him and that a higher condition of readiness 
would have added ltttle to the defense. 

In the Second Endorsement it is pointed out that in fact the condition of 
readiness being maintained at the time of the attack was only that condition 
which is normally maintained when in port. This is maintained on the as- 
sumption that the shore defenses are adequate to protect the Fleet. Such was 
not the case at Pearl Harbor, as Admiral Kimmel knew. 

The Commander in Chief, U. S. Fleet, further states that he does not agree 
with the conclusion of the Court that a higher condition of readiness would 
have added little to the defense, and is of the view that the information avail- 
able to Admiral Kimmel called for a tightening of the defense precautions as 
7 December approached. With the comments of the Commander in Chief, 
U. S. Fleet, I concur. 

(l) Court of Inquiry Finding XII. The Court here finds that there was no 
information indicating that Japanese carriers were on their way to attack 
Pearl Harbor, and that it was not possible to prevent or to predict that attack. 

The Second Endorsement to the Naval Court record states on this point : “There 
was information that might logically have been interpreted as indicating that 
an attack on Hawaii was not unlikely, and that the time could be ‘predicted 
within fairly narrow limits.” 

It is to be noted that one of the principal matters covered in Admiral Hewitt’s 
investigation was the information available to Admiral Kimmel, particularly 
during the critical period from 27 November to 7 December 1941, concerning the 
location and movements of Japanese naval forces. This information consisted 
principally of daily radio intelligence summaries setting forth the results of 
monitoring Japanese naval communications and estimates by the Fleet Intelli- 
gence Officer. It appears that there was an unusual change in Japanese naval 
radio calls on 1 December 1941 ; that this was regarded as indicating an additional 
progressive step in preparing for active operations bn a large scale; that on 2 
December 1941 Admiral Kimmel conferred with his Fleet Intelligence Officer as 
to the whereabouts of Japanese fleet units, and that during that conference Ad- 
miral Kimmel noticed and commented on the absence of information in the Fleet 
Intelligence Officer’s written estimate as to Japanese Carrier Divisions 1 and 2, 
which consisted of four carriers. (It has since been learned that these four 
carriers were among the six carriers which in fact were then on the high seas 
heading toward Pearl Harbor.) The other Japanese carriers were located by 
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the Fleet Intelligence Officer in his written estimate, in Japanese home waters, 
with the exception of possibly one carrier in the Marshalls. In this testimony 
before Admiral Hewitt, the Fleet Intelligence Officer, Captain Edwin T. Layton, 
USN, described his conversation with Admiral Kimmel on 2 December 1941 as 
follows : 

“Q. Will you state the substance of what he said and what you said, as best 
you recall it? 

“A. As best I recall it, Admiral Kimmel said, ‘What ! You don't know where 
Carrier Division 1 and Carrier Division 2 are?’ and I replied, ‘No, sir, I do not. 
I think they are in home waters,, but I do not know where they are. The rest of 
these units, I feel pretty confident of their location.’ Then Admiral Kimmel 
looked at me as sometimes he would, with somewhat a stern countenance and 
yet partially with a twinkle in his eye and said, ‘Do you mean to say that they 
could be rounding Diamond Head and you wouldn’t know it?’ or wdrds to that 
effect. My reply was that, ‘I hope they would be sighted before now,’ or words 
to that effect.” . . . 

“Q. Your testimony. Captain, was not quite, clear to me, arising out of your 
description of Admiral Kimmel’s twinkle in his eye when he spoke. What I am 
trying to get at is this : Was the discussion about the absence of information 
concerning Cardivs 1 and 2 a serious or jocular one? 

“A. His question was absolutely serious, but when he said ‘Where are Cardivs 
1 and 2?’ and I said, ‘I do hot know precisely, but if I must estimate, I would say 
that they are probably in the Kure area since we haven’t heard from them in a 
long time and they may be refitting as they finished operations only a month and a 
half ago,’ and it was then when he, with a twinkle in his eye, said, ‘Do you mean 
to say they could be rounding Diamond Head?’ or words to that effect. In other 
words, he was impressing me on my complete ignorance as to their exact location. 

“Q. He was conscious, therefore, of your lack of information about those 
carriers? 

“A. This incident has been impressed on my mind. I do not say that I quote 
him exactly, but I do know that he made such a statement to me in the way to 
point out to me that I should know where they are but hadn’t so indicated their 
location.” 

It is to be noted further that the daily communication intelligence summaries 
received by Admiral Kimmel stated, on December 3rd, that : ‘‘Almost a com- 
plete blank of information on the carriers today. Lack of identifications has 
somewhat promoted this lack of information. However, since over 200 service 
calls have been partially identified since the change on the first of December and 
not one carrier call has been recovered, it is evident that carrier traffic is at a 
low ebb” and that the daily summaries delivered to Admiral [82] Kimmel 
thereafter, and prior to the attack, indicated that there was no information as 
to Japanese carriers. 

In view of the foregoing, I do approve the above finding by the Naval Court of 
Inquiry. I concur entirely in the comment of the Commander of Chief, U. S. Fleet, 
concerning this finding. I am of the view that the ipformation as to the location 
and movements of the Japanese naval forces which was received by Admiral 
Kimmel during the week preceding the attack, coupled with all the other in- 
formation which he had received, including the ‘‘war warning” and other mes- 
sages from the Chief of Naval Operations, should have been interpreted as in- 
dicating that an attack on Hawaii was not unlikely and that the time of such an 
attack could be predicted within fairly narrow limits. 

(m) Court of Inquiry Finding XIII. It is here stated that Admiral Kiinmei’s 
decision not to conduct daily long-range reconnaissance was sound ; that there 
were insufficient planes for this purpose; and that such use of the available 
planes was not justified. 

The Commander in Chief, U. S. Fleet, in his endorsement to the Naval Court 
record points out that Admiral Kimmel had a difficult decision to make in this 
matter of reconnaissance, and that there were many factors to be considered. He 
states further, however, that after considering all of the information that was 
at Admiral Kimmel ’s disposal, it appears that Admiral Kimmel was not on 
entirely sound ground in making no attempt at long-range reconnaissance, par- 
ticularly as the situation became more and more tense in the few days im- 
mediately preceding the Japanese attacks. This comment adds that it is obvious 
that the means available did not permit an all-round daily reconnaissance to a 
distance necessary to detect the approach of carriers before planes could be 
launched, but that there were, however, certain sectors more dangerous than 
others which could have been covered to some extent, and that such particular 
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cover would have been logical in the circumstances known to Admiral Kimmel 
in late November and early December. 

In addition to these comments, with which I concur the following points may 
be noted : 

(1) Admiral Kimmel himself had maintained a partial long-range patrol 
in the summer of 1941 on the basis of Intelligence received and reported by 
Admiral Bloch at that time. 

(2) Admiral Kimmel testified before the Naval Court of Inquiry that he 
decided on November 27th that there should be no distant reconnaissance. 

(3) There is no evidence of any specific discussion between Admiral 
Kimmel and members of his staff on or after the receipt of the “war warn- 
ing,” as to the advisability or practicability of long-range reconnaissance from 
Oahu. The War Plans Officer thought that the subject must have been dis- 
cussed, but could recall no specific discussion. The Commander of the F^eet 
patrol planes, who had not been informed of any of the significant warning 
messages, testified that Admiral Kimmel had no such discussion with him. 

(4) The Fleet patrol planes available at Oahu in the week preceding the 
attack were not sufficient to have conducted 360 degree reconnaissance daily 
for more than a few days. 

(5) There were sufficient Fleet patrol planes and crews in fact avail- 
able at Oahu during the week preceding the attack to have flown, for at 
least several weeks, a daily reconnaissance covering 128 degrees to a dis- 
tance of about 700 miles. 

(6) The sectors north of Oahu were generally recognized as being the 
most l'kely sectors frmn which a Japanese attack would come, if the Japanese 
were to attack Pearl Harbor. 

(7) If a daily distant reconnaissance had been flown from Oahu after 
27 November 1941, with the available patrol planes, the northern sector 
probably would have been searched. 

(8) The Japanese carriers launched their planes from a position 200 
miles due north of Oahu. 

(n) Court of Inquiry Finding XIV. This states in substance that the Army 
radar detection system was ineffective. 

The evidence supports the substance of the comment on this finding, which 
is made in the Second Endorsement ; that is, that although the radar detection 
system in operation at Pearl Harbor was in an embryonic state, nevertheless, 
even in its then condition it could have and should have served to give at least 
an hour’s warning of the attack. 

(o) Court of Inquiry Finding XV. This states that the best professional 
opinion in the United States and Great Britain, prior to 7 December 1941, was 
that an aircraft torpedo attack under conditions of shoal water and limited 
approach such as those which obtained at Pearl Harbor, was not practicable 
and that the Japanese attack was successful principally because of the employ- 
ment of a specially designed torpedo, which was a secret weapon. 

The only comment in the Second Endorsement on this finding is that: “It is 
evident in restrospect that the capabilities of Japanese aircraft torpedoes were 
seriously underestimated.” The principal point upon which this Court of Inquiry 
seems to rest its findings is the further finding that it was not believed by 
American and British naval authorities at that time that torpedoes could be 
successfully launched from aircraft in waters as shallow as those at Pearl 
Harbor. As a basis for this view the Court relies upon a letter by the Chief 
of Naval Operations early in 1941 in which he indicated that torpedoes could 
not be successfully launched from airplanes in water under a minimum depth of 
75 feet (water at Pearl Harbor being approximately 45 feet). It is noted that 
the Court also refers to a subsequent letter put out for the Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions in June, 1941, by Admiral Ingersoll, which is in conflict with the Court’s 
findings. This letter stated, among other things, that : “It cannot be assumed 
that any capital or other valuable vessel is safe when at anchor from this type 
of attack if surrounded led by water at a sufficient distance to permit an attack 
to be developed and a sufficient run to arm the torpedo.” This letter also advised 
that torpedoes launched by the British at Taranto were, in general, in 13-15 
fathoms of water, although several may have been launched in 11-12. 

The records of the Navy Department indicate that in April, 1941, there was 
circulated in the Department an Intelligence report which described the dem- 
onstration of an aerial torpedo in England. It appears from this report that 
the torpedo described was equipped with special wings, and that it required 
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no greater depth of water for its successful launching than the depth at which 
it made its normal run. 

It further appears from the records of the Navy Department that the British 
reported aircraft torpedo attacks during the year 1940 in which torpedoes were 
successfully launched in 42 feet of water. 

Finally, there is evidence in the record to indicate that nearly a year prior 
to the actual attack, the feasibility and even the probability of an airplane 
torpedo attack upon Pearl Harbor was contemplated. Secretary Knox’s letter 
of January, 1941, listed an air torpedo attack as second only to air bombing in 
order of probability in a list of the types of attack upon Pearl Harbor which 
he considered likely. His letter had been previously cleared with Admiral 
Stark, and was received in February by Admiral Kimmel. 

In view of the foregoing, the finding of the Court of Inquiry is not approved. 

(p) Court of Inquiry XVI. The Court here finds that Admiral Kinnnel’s deci- 
sion to continue preparation of the Fleet for war, made after receiving [83] 
the 24 November dispatch, was sound in light (a) of the approval of the steps 
which he had taken after the dispatch of 16 October which advised that hostilities 
were possible, and (b) the information then available to him including Admiral 
Stark’s letter of 17 October 1941 and the dispatch of 24 November 1941, which 
stated that a surprise aggressive movement in any direction, including attack 
on the Phillippines or Guam, was a possibility. 

The Second Endorsement summarizes the Court’s finding and underscores 
that portion of the 24 November dispatch which indicated that: “A surprise 
aggressive movement in any direction , including attack on the Philippines or 
Guam is a possibility . . 

It should be further noted that Admiral Kimmel testified that the words, “A 
surprise aggressive movement in any direction, including attack on the Philip- 
pines or Guam,” meant to him that any attack other than on those two places 
would be on foreign territory, but that the words also included the possibility 
of a submarine attack on the Hawaiian Islands. 

The Court refers in its findings to a part of a personal letter sent by Admiral 
Stark to Admiral Kimmel on 17 October, in which Admiral Stark stated : “Per- 
sonally, I do not believe the Japs are going to sail into us and the message I 
sent you merely stated the possibility ; in fact, I tempered the message handed 
me considerably.” However, the letter also continued : “Perhaps I am wrong, 
but I hope not. In any case, after long pow- wows in the White House, it was 
felt that we should be on guard, at least until something indicates the trend.” 
To the letter was annexed a postscript stating in part: “General Marshall just 
called up and was anxious that we make some sort of reconnaissance so that 
he could feel assured that on arrival at Wake, a Japanese raider attack may 
not be in order on his bombers. I told him that we could not assure against 
any such cQntingency, but that I felt it extremely improbable and that, while 
we keep track of Japanese ships so far as we can, a carefully.' planned raid on 
any of these island carriers in the Pacific might be difficult to detect. However, 
we are on guard to the best of our ability, and my advice to him was not to worry.” 

It is noted that the Court does not specifically deal with the question of the 
soundness of Admiral Kimmel’s decision to continue preparation of the Fleet, in 
the light of the highly important information which he received from the Chief 
of Naval Operations and otherwise during the critical period after the “war 
warning” of November 27th. 

(q) Court of Inquiry Finding XVII. The Court here finds that there were 
good grounds for believing that the Japanese would attack in the Far East. 

In respect of this finding, the Commander in Chief, U. S. Fleet, points out that 
the Far East was the most probable scene for the initiation of Japanese opera- 
tions, and that they were in fact initiated there. He notes further that all con- 
cerned recognized the possibility that such a commencement of hostilities would 
be ccompanied by an attack upon Pearl Harbor. He adds that this latter pos- 
sibility was considerably strengthened by information available at Washington, 
not all of which was available to Admiral Kimmel. 

It appears from the evidence obtained in Admiral Hewitt’s investigation that 
the possibility that the commencement of hostilities by Japan would include an 
attack upon Pearl Harbor was also strengthened by information received by Ad- 
miral Kimmel on and after the “war warning” of November 27th. The estimates 
that had been made in the War Plans, which had been approved by Admiral Kim- 
mel, of course contemplated that in the event of war with the Japanese a surprise 
attack on Pearl Harbor was distinctly possible. The information received by 
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Admiral Kimmel as to the location and movement of Japanese naval forces was, 
at the least, consistent with these estimates. 

The information as to Japanese naval forces which was available to the 
Commander in Chief, Pacific Fleet, emphasizing the movement of forces to the 
southward, tended to concentrate his attention on the probability of Japanese 
attacks on the Phillippines and Malaysia. The information which was received 
by Admiral Kimmel during the first week of December, 1941, indicated, however, 
that on December 1 there was an unusual change in Japanese radio call signs ; 
that on the basis of all information up to December 2, no reliable estimate could 
be made of the whereabouts of four of Japan’s ten carriers, and that there was 
no information as to any of the carriers thereafter. The absence of positive 
information as to the location of the Japanese carriers, a study of the move- 
ment which was possible to them, under radio silence, through the unguarded 
areas of the Pacific, and a due appreciation of the possible effects of an air 
attack should have induced Admiral Kimmel to take all practicable precau- 
tions to reduce the effectiveness of such an attack. 

(r) Court of Inquiry Findings XVIII and XIX . These state in substance that 
Admiral Stark’s failure from 26 November to 7 December 1941 to transmit to 
Admiral Kimmel important information in his possession constitutes a military 
error. 

The comment of the Commander in Chief, U. S. Fleet, as to this finding was to 
the effect that Admiral Stark was at fault in failing to give Admiral Kimmel 
an adequate summary of information available in Washington. 

The endorsement of the Commander in Chief, U. S. Fleet, on the Naval Court 
of Inquiry Record, further pointed out that Rear Admiral Wilkinson, former 
Director of Naval Intelligence, was not available to the Court as a witness. 
It was noted that these findings, and the conclusions of the Court based thereon, 
were concerned principally with the handling of enemy information in the Navy 
Department and that consequently., it would seem essential to a thorough explora- 
tion of the facts to have the testimony of the Director of Naval Intelligence, who 
was largely responsible for handling this information. It was concluded that 
the failure to obtain this testimony was unfortunate. 

With this comment by the Commander in Chief, U. S. Fleet, I concurred. It 
further appeared to me that the testimony of Captain McCollum, who was assigned 
to the Office of Naval Intelligence, and who, according to other testimony in the 
record, had important duties in connection with the handling of such information, 
would be most helpful. Captain McCollum was also unavailable as a witness to 
the Court. I ascertained that at the time both Rear Admiral Wilkinson and 
Captain McCollum were actively engaged in combat operations against the enemy, 
and would be so engaged until some date in the future. From the nature of the 
duties which these officers were performing in their assignments, I determined 
that in view of the paramount present needs of the war effort, their testimony 
in this matter could not then feasibly be obtained. 

During his later investigation, Admiral Hewitt was able to obtain the testimony 
of Admiral Wilkinson and of Captain McCollum, as well as other testimony bear- 
ing upon this finding of the Court of Inquiry. From this evidence the following 
conclusions appear : 

(1) Information was promptly and efficiently obtained by the United States 
Navy and Army Intelligence organizations in Washington, concerning the 
Japanese Government’s actual views as to the diplomatic negotiations and 
its intention to wage war. 

(2) The information which was obtained in Washington by the War and 
Navy departments was fully exchanged. The information which was obtained 
by the Navy Department as to Japanese naval movements was available 
to Intelligence officers of the War Department in Washington. The War 
Department had [&£] information which led that Department to be- 
lieve that Japanese naval forces were in the Marshalls in November, 1941. 
This appears from a War Department dispatch of 26 November 1941 to Gen- 
eral Short, information to Admiral Kimmel, concerning a special photo- 
graphic reconnaissance to be flown over Truk and Jaluit, in order to obtain 
information, among other things, as to the number and location of naval 
vessels. The reconnaissance was not flown because the special Army planes 
were not made ready. 

(3) The information obtained by the Navy Department was adequately 
disseminated within the Navy Department. 

(4) Although Admiral Kimmel some months before had made requests that 
he be kept fully informed on subjects of interest to the Fleet and as to all 
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important developments, the Chief of Naval Operations did not communicate 
to him important information which would have aided him materially in 
fully evaluating the seriousness of the situation. In particular, the failure 
to transmit the State Department message of November 26th and to send, 
by telephone or other expeditious means, certain information indicating the 
imminence of an attack by the Japanese that was available at Washington 
on the morning of December Tth, were unfortunate. 

(5) Admiral Kimmel, nevertheless, did have sufficient information in his 
possession to indicate that the situation was unusually serious, and that im- 
portant developments with respect to the outbreak of war were imminent. 
This included the “war warning” message and similar important messages 
which w r ere sent by the Chief of Naval Operations. 

(6) The available information in the possession of the Commander in 
Chief, Pacific Fleet, as to the existing situation, particularly the “war warn- 
ing” message, was not disseminated to all of his important subordinate com- 
manders whose cognizance thereof was desirable. Thus Admiral Bellinger, 
who commanded the patrol planes, and Admiral Newton, who was at sea 
with a carrier and other units, were not informed of this and other important 
messages. 

10. From the evidence obtained by Admiral Hewitt it appears that prior to the 
attack the telephone lines of the Japanese Consul General at Honolulu were 
tapped and that various of his cable messages were secured at Honolulu but 
no information was obtained prior to December 7 which indicated the likelihood 
of a Japanese attack. The legal restrictions which denied access to such cable 
messages were a definite handicap to the intelligence agencies in the Hawaiian 
area. 

11. In its final opinion and recommendation, the Court of Inquiry finds that 
no offenses have been committed or serious blame incurred on the part of any 
person or persons in the Naval service, and recommends that no further pro- 
ceedings be had in the matter. 

With respect to this opinion and recommendation of the Court of Inquiry, I 
concur in the comment expressed in paragraph 5 of the Second Endorsement 
that the Navy cannot avoid a share of responsibility for the Pearl Harbor inci- 
dent, and that that disaster cannot be regarded as an “act of God” beyond human 
power to prevent or mitigate. Whether or not it is true, as stated in the Second 
Endorsement, that the Country as a whole is basically responsible in that the 
people were unwilling to take adequate measures for defense until it was too 
late to repair the consequences of their failure so to do, it appears that the Navy, 
although its ranking officers were fully informed of the most recent developments 
in the science of warfare, failed to appreciate the true significance of those 
developments until their impact had been felt by a blow struck at a substantial 
portion of the Fleet. By the same token, although the imminence of hostile 
action by the Japanese was known, and the capabilities of the Japanese Fleet 
and Air Arm were recognized in war plans made to meet just such hostile action, 
these factors did not reach the stage of conviction in the minds of the responsible 
officers of the Navy to an extent sufficient to impel them to bring about that 
implementation of the plans that was necessary if the initial hostile attack 
was to be repelled or at least mitigated. 

That this is so is manifested in the case of the instant disaster in several 
important respects. 

(a) The destructive potentiality of air torpedo attack was not properly 
evaluated, although there was ample information available on this subject 
in the reports of action by and against the British. That this information 
was recognized is shown by the inclusion in war and defense plans of appro- 
priate provisions for defense against this type of attack, but that it w 7 as not 
fully appreciated is shown by the fact that these selfsame provisions were 
not put into effect until the initial attack had been successful. 

(b) In respect of unity of command, again all of the plans made adequate 
provision for joint action, mutual interchange of intelligence, and the fullest 
utilization of all of the available resources of both the Army and the Navy, in 
practice, none of these measures came into being to any appreciable extent prior 
to the attack. 

(c) Within the Navy itself, conduct of the organization was such as to sub- 
merge the Chief of Naval Operations in a multiplicity of detail pertaining to the 
procurement and matdriel programs incidental to the rapid expansion of the 
Navy. This precluded him from giving to war plans and operation the undi- 
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vided and continuing attention which experience has shown they require, and 
tended to dull his perception of the critical significance of events. 

In making these observations, I -am not unmindful of the usual advantage of 
hindsight, nor do I overlook the fact that this war has proved that any carrier 
strike, when pressed home with resolution, is almost impossible to deflect. After 
giving due consideration, however, to all these factors, I am of the opinion that 
there were, nevertheless, areas in which sound military judgment dictated the 
taking of action which, though it might not have prevented or defeated the 
attack, would have tended materially to reduce the damage which the attack 
was able to inflict. Such action was not taken, and the responsibility must 
center upon the officers who had it in their power, each within his respective 
sphere, to take appropriate action. 

12. I concur, therefore, with the opinion expressed in paragraph 5 of the Second 
Endorsement to the Court of Inquiry record that it is pertinent to examine the 
possible courses of action which Admiral Stark and Admiral Kimmel, as the 
responsible officers, might have taken to lessen the success of the initial Jap- 
anese blow. 

(a) In paragraph 5 of the Second Endorsement on the Report of the Naval 
Court of Inquiry, it is pointed out that Admiral Stark failed to give Admiral 
Kimmel an adequate summary of information available in Washington, partic- 
ularly in respect of : 

(1) The State Department reply of 26 November 1941 to the Japanese, 
which was a definite step toward breaking relations ; 

(2) Certain information indicating Japanese interest as to the disposi- 
tion of the ships within Pearl Harbor ; 

(3) In failing to appreciate the significance of the information which 
he received on the morning of 7 December indicating that a message was 
to be given to the Secretary of State at 1 p. m. and in failing to transmit 
it to Admiral Kimmel by the quickest means available; 

(4) F.nally, it is pointed out in this section of the Second Endorsement 
that there is a certain sameness of tenor in the communication sent by 
Admiral Stark to Admiral Kimmel which failed to convey the [8J] 
sense of mounting intensification of critical relations between Japan and the 
United States. 

I concur generally with these. 

Concerning the other comments by the Commander in Chief, U. S. Fleet, it 
might be added that Admiral Stark’s omission consisted not only in the failure to 
transmit fully to Admiral Kimmel certain of the available information, but also 
in the failure properly and speedily to evaluate that information, particularly on 
7 December 1941. Although it was not known on 6 December precisely when or 
where the attack was to be delivered, there was ample evidence to base the con- 
clusion that a surprise move was due within narrow limits of time. On the 
morning of December 7 by 10: 30 Admiral Stark had information indicating that 
a message was to be given to the Secretary of State at 1 p. m. Eastern Standard 
Time, and there was information available to him that this time corresponded to 
dawn at Oahu and the middle of the night in the Far East. Although no one 
stated that this indicated an air attack at Pearl Harbor, yet all of these factors 
pointed to the possibility of such an attack. An acute sensitivity to the tautness 
of the situation would have dictated at least a plain language telephone communi- 
cation to Admiral Kimmel, which might have provided a warning sufficient to 
bring about some material reduction in damage inflicted by the Japanese attack. 

(b) I concur with the comments set forth in paragraph (5) (b) of the Second 
Endorsement to the Naval Court of Inquiry record. It is there stated that 
Admiral Kimmel, despite the failure of Admiral Stark to keep him fully informed, 
did have indications of the increasing tenseness of relations with Japan. In 
particular, it is pointed out that he had the “war warning” message on 27 Novem- 
ber, the “hostile action possible at any moment” message on 28 November, the 3 
December message that the Japanese had ordered destruction of codes, and the 
messages of 4 and 6 December concerning destruction of United States secret 
and confidential matter at outlying Pacific islands. 

In addition, it might be pointed out that Admiral Kimmel in his personal let- 
ters, which are a part of the record before the Court, and as well in the war 
plans approved by him, explicitly recognized the possibility of attack upon Pearl 
Harbor by air ; and, that the information received by Admiral Kimmel concern- 
ing the location and movement of Japanese naval forces after 27 November 1941 
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should have been evaluated, as previously pointed out, as indicating the continued 
and increasing possibility of such an attack. It is to be especially noted that 
while Admiral Kimmel was directed in the war w r arning message of 27 November 
1941, and again on 28 November when the Army message was relayed to him, to 
execute an appropriate defensive deployment preparatory to carrying out the 
tasks assigned in the Navy Basic War Plan, the chief action taken by him was 
carrying forward the arrangements for the reinforcing of and continuing the 
limited air patrols from the outlying islands, ordering on 28 November, the depth 
bombing of submarine contacts in the Oahu operating area, and engaging in 
unproductive conferences with General Short. He continued in effect the pri- 
mary fleet activity of training and the lowest condition of readiness (Condition 
III) of the fleet in port. He neither ordered long-range air reconnaissance from 
Oahu to any extent nor advised his fleet air wing and other commanders of the 
receipt of the war warning message. His failure to take other and more effective 
action is neither explainable nor excusable by any ambiguity in the meaning of 
or disagreement as to what would constitute an “appropriate defensive deploy- 
ment.’’ Admiral Kimmel could have referred to the initial tasks stated in the 
war plan of maintaining fleet security at bases and guarding against submarine 
attack by Japan, and if he did not know what was meant by the phrase “appro- 
priate defensive deployment,” he should have asked the Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions for an explanation. 

The Second Endorsement to the Naval Court record states that Admiral Kimmel 
could and should have judged more accurately the gravity of the danger to which 
the Hawaiian Islands were exposed, and that certain courses of action were open 
to him, viz. : 

(1) He could have used the patrol aircraft available to him to conduct 
long-range reconnaissance in the more dangerous sectors, and thus made the 
Japanese task more difficult, whether or not this would have resulted in the 
detection of the approach of the Japanese carriers; (2) He could have 
rotated the “in port” period of his vessels in a less routine manner, and thus 
made it more difficult for the Japanese to have predicted when there would 
be any vessels in port; (3) He could have maintained a higher condition of 
readiness under which Naval planes would have been in the air during the 
early morning period, ships’ batteries would have been fully manned, and 
damage control organizations fully operational. 

The absence of positive information as to the location of the Japanese carriers, 
a study of the movement which was possible to them, under radio silence, through 
the unguarded areas of the Pacific, and a due appreciation of the possible effects 
of an air attack should have induced Admiral Kimmel to take all practical pre- 
cautions to reduce the effectiveness of such an attack. The measures which 
reasonably' were open to him were: 

(a) Establishment of long-distance air reconnaissance, covering the most 
probable approach sectors to the extent possible, on a reasonably permanent 
basis, with available planes and crews. 

(b) Establishment of a higher condition of antiaircraft readiness, at least 
during the dangerous dawn hours. 

(c) Establishment of a higher degree of damage-control readiness by ships 
in port, particularly during the dangerous dawn hours. 

(d) Installation of antitorpedo nets to protect the larger vessels in port. 

(e) Maintenance of a striking force at sea in readiness to intercept possible 
attack forces. 

(f ) Maintenance of the maximum force of the Fleet at sea, with entry into 
port at irregular intervals. 

(g) Checking with Army as to readiness of antiaircraft defense and air- 
craft warning installations. 

The evidence indicates clearly, however, that Admiral Kimmel’s most serious 
omission was his failure to conduct long-range air and/or sea reconnaissance in 
the more dangerous sectors from Oahu during the week preceding the attack. 
That this is so is manifest from the evidence obtained by Admiral Hewitt. 

The only practicable sources from which Admiral Kimmel could have secured 
information, after the receipt of the “war warning,” as to the approach of the 
attacking force, were the Aircraft Warning Service, traffic analyses of Japanese 
naval communications, and distant air reconnaissance from Oahu. 

During the' critical period after November 27, the limitations of the Aircraft 
Warning Service and of radio intelligence were evident; the only remaining 
practicable source upon which Admiral Kimmel was entitled to rely for informa- 
tion as to the Japanese naval movements was distant air and/or sea recon- 
naissance which, covering the most probable approach bearings would have had 
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a reasonable chance of success. The failure to detect the approach of the Jap- 
anese task force contributed more to the success of the Japanese attack than did 
any other single factor. 

In addition to the courses of action referred to by the Commander in Chief, 
U. S. Fleet, it was, of course, always open to Admiral Kimmel also to take steps 
to increase co-operation between his organization and the Army command, and 
to attempt to achieve effective joint command. That conditions were ideal for 
his accomplishing such an objective is indicated by the evidence in the [86] 
record and the finding of the Court that the social relationship between him and 
General Short was excellent. The need for Admiral Kimmel taking such meas- 
ures existed from the time he took command of the Pacific Fleet. It increased in 
urgency as the 7th of December, 1941, approached. 

13. The Second Endorsement of the Commander in Chief, U. S. Fleet, to the 
Naval Court record concludes that : 

“6. The derelictions on the part of Admiral Stark and Admiral Kimmel 
were faults of omission rather than faults of commission. In the case in 
question, they indicate lack of the superior judgment necessary for exercis- 
ing command commensurate with their rank and their assigned duties, 
rather than culpable inefficiency. 

“7. Since trial by general court martial is not warranted by the evidence 
adduced, appropriate administrative action would- appear to be the relega- 
tion of both of these officers to positions in which lack of superior judg- 
ment may not result in future errors.” 

The first endorsement of the Judge Advocate General of the Navy states his 
conclusion and recommendation that trial by general court martial is not 
warranted by the evidence produced. 

14. On the basis of the record, findings, opinion, and recommendation of the 
Court of Inquiry, the First Endorsement of the Judge Advocate General thereto, 
and the Second Endorsement of the Commander in Chief, U. S. Fleet, thereto ; 
and the evidence obtained by Admiral Hewitt, and on the basis of the foregoing 
comments, I conclude that: 

(a) Then Rear Admiral Claude C. Bloch discharged his duties adequately. 

(b) Then Admiral Husband E. Kimmel and Admiral Harold B.. Stark, par- 
ticularly during the period from 27 November to 7 December 1941, failed to 
demonstrate the superior judgment necessary for exercising command commen- 
surate with their rank and their assigned duties. 

(c) Both of these officers having been retired, appropriate action should be 
taken to insure that neither of them will be recalled to active duty in the future 
for any position in which the exercise of superior judgment may be necessary. 

(d) The appropriate committees of Congress should be fully acquainted with 
the Navy’s investigations into this matter, and public disclosure of the facts 
concerning the Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor, obtained in these investiga- 
tions, should be made to the extent that such acfion can be taken without injur- 
ing current military operations or the national security. 

15. Accordingly, I direct: 

(a) Rear Admiral Husband E. Kimmel, USN (Retired), shall not hold any 
position in the United States Navy which requires the exercise of superior 
judgment. 

(b) Admiral Harold R. Stark, USN (Retired), shall not hold any position in 
the United States Navy which requires the exercise of superior judgment. 

(c) The appropriate committees of Congress will be fully acquainted with the 
Navy’s investigations into this matter, and public disclosure of the facts con- 
cerning the Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor, obtained in these investigations, 
will be made to the extent that such action can be taken without injuring cur- 
rent military operations or the national security. 

Secretary of the Navy. 


Statement By President Truman 


August 30, 1945. 

I have read it [the Pearl Harbor reports] very carefully, and I came to the 
conclusion that the whole thing is the result of the policy which the country itself 
pursued. The country was not ready for preparedness. Every time the Presi- 
dent made an effort to get a preparedness program through the Congress, it was 
stifled. Whenever the President made a statement about the necessity of pre- 
paredness, he! was vilified for doing it. I think the country is as much to blame 
as any individual in this final situation that developed in Pearl Harbor. 
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0-2/242-103 
Copy No, 4, 


Beviaioo !• 

Jmmmry, 19U- 


n A7 

iaict g tb gmng 


1, fee three outstanding tm tore la the p r u it dtuatioai lift 
(a) Omnmn dlitery initiative! (b) Indeterwimto political relation* be- 
tween Germany, |,UJU end Japan j and (o) ferule. 

(a) Own MULi tary jn^t iaUTO t Oeraeay rotoliao the ailitary 
ini tie tire which oho hoc hold since the beginning of the oar. Bar lend 
forooo hare not boon actively engaged dace June. Bor dr forces hove 
only boon partially engaged against toglond - her foil dr p ower hao not 
yet boon uaod, Bn* submarine forooo hare probably boon uaod to thodLr 
fall extent and are otill being 00 need, Bor aarfaoo float, ooall in 
numbers bat of oonorldo r abla potential rddlng value, hao not jot boon 
uaod to any largo extent. Qaroeny can uae her ailitary idttatlv* dth 
groat. If not everwhaLedLng effect in any part of Burope, and possibly 
aloo in North Africa or tho British Isles. It io tho aoot powerful 
oonoontrotion of diopooohlo load and dr forooo, both quantitpttady and' 
relatively, tho world hao ever aeon. 

(b) Tmoyrtri-Xr at^O, 8 «UUom 0»TUBI, 

P.5.3JL and Japan 1 Japan algnod up aa a full nanbor of tho Ada on 
Soptonbor 27, 1940* The Servlet Prion drdator, Bolotov, uont to Berlin 
on lewowbw 12, 1940 under o Oomnn publicity build-up which indicated 
lanodloto and far- reaching political readjustment#, Japan haa aa yet 
shown little indication of willingness to ploy her obvious part in tho 
Axle— to attack tho Britioh JBapdro in tho Boot and to draw off or to 
divert tho potential ailitary power of tho United States, She hao, on 
tho contrary, shown considerable hesitancy in playing her hand, except 
in Thdlond whore oho hao encouraged tho Thai landooo to harass and to 
attack french Indo-China, There are good indications that oho cannot 
entirely rid herself of her fear of tho Soviets and that aha le still 
uncertain so to the ultimate cm toons of tho war, and hones of her boot 
let^-tam policy with regard to it, Japan reosntly renews il her fisheries 

W*J w£w ft 
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ictmm nt with tbs U.S.8.E. for a period of oat jar Unload of flvw, 
u pr opo o od by her. Af a possible rooo.ll of lfrletev«o visit to Berlin, 
on January 10 three 8oH«i-0m*B aeoorda were signed nnTodt, political 
and boundar y whl oh lndlootsd that BevloVOarwaa ralatlono art stable 
for tbo lino being and that there la ne probability of an attack upon 
•ither of theee countries by the other. It gppeare probable that la 
eeee Oornsiy neves into Turkey that the U.8.8.R. will r— la neutral. 

(a) Morale t lbs footer of marals, both Military and national, 
hae attained a value in thia ear even greater than Bepeleon'e evaluation 
of 3 to 1 oror Material. The fall of franco, a f irrt-claee Military 
p ow er , within a few wee hi, was wary largely due to national and ailitary 
norale debased to an unforeseen degree. Ibis factor also accounts for 
the unpredictable defeat of the Italians at the hands of the Greeks, and 
to a certain extent with their defeat by the British in forth Africa. 

On the other hand, an anatingly strong national norale in Orest Britain 
hae enabled the British to withstand Intense bonbardbsont and ser sr o 
shlpplig losses. It alee probably aeoounte to cone extent for the 
failure of the Oeraano to attempt invasion last fall. Tbs lasrlaaa 
policy of alL-owt aid to the dewoerasies will wndeubtedly have a eon- 
aider able and an inorsaalng effect in raldng the high norale of those 
countries, end in still further lowering the norale of Italy. The 
norale of QsnMny is still hlghj but the prospect of feeing a long war, 
nods possible through has ri can aid to her erodes, any in tine haws a 
serious offset on Qsraan norale. 

2. Tbo Defence of the British Isles . 

This is the primary Military consideration in the existing 
situation. The fall of those Islands would profoundly affect every country 
now engaged or potentially engaged in the war, and sight well deaids the 
ultimate out corns of the war. There are three possible ways by which the 
British isles can be conquered i (a) by aerial bonbardnent, (b) by shipping 
losses and (e) by invasion. 
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(*) iigUI B<»d>ard»mt t So far the Oer»an aarlal attack, mm 
*t the end of it* sixth month, has not succeeded, either through racking 
Britiah *11 to resist or through a crippling degree of materiel loosea* 

It hot probably reduced Britt* production of essential war notarial by 
•«»thing in tho onto of 20$ to ** of what it otherwise might haw boon. 
It has further caused a wry considersble and accumulative damage to the 
essential fmoilitioo of lAfe-.twnapor1*tto*i, motor, goo aid olootrie 
pmnr, e*wrage, and, to tome extent, housing, through this and othor 
oauooo, British mar production has probably roachod ita peek, tho 
aerial attack baa not boon made mith tho full air foroo at tho disposal 
of Germany. There is mam question whether Ooraany eon afford to risk 
full air attack on Britain, in slew of hor nood to rotain air su pr e macy 
on the Continent* But her air foroo is growing, and she nay bo expected 
to increase mt serially its use against Britain, In Ties of tho customary 
waterlogged condition of secondary French and Belgian airfields parlor to 
April 15, a full-cut attack on Great Britain by the German Air Force prior 
to that date is e oritingent upon building concrete runways which way or aay 
not haw been done* Toxic gaeee hare not yet been ueed. Thia also moat 
be expected in on si 1-out German attack on Britain, Bhat the effect will 
be of materially increased German air attack or the use of toxic gates on 
congested British cities cannot be predieted. 

(b) Shipping looses : The continued defense of Britain le 
dependent on receipt of large supplies of food for the people and of 
materiel essential to its war industries. Considerable shipping is 
also required In other war theaters by that far-flung mpire. The 
shipping lessee to date haw been serious* they are not, though they 
might become, critical. The Gemma are beliewd to hew approximately 
eewnty submarines in commission. Their production of submarines, 
though known to haw been slewed up, may still reach a seriously high 
figure. Their submarine warfare ie greatly aided by air reconnaissance 
and bombing attack, and by the enormous extent of the submarine and air 
bases, from Northern Norway to the Spanish border, now arviiable to them. 
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Their attack on the trtXiA shipping ii rwdtrW ion effective by the 
inability of the British to an Brieh port* for anti-euhwirine o p erwr- 
tlons, and by tho ability of the Osmans to use surface raiders to 
eeae extent. British shipping looooo aeterlally decreased 1a tho 
smith of Deeewfear. Tho Britt oh are otill balieved to hart apprcxi- 
■stely 5,000,000 tana of ooeen-goinc shipping over and above a 
Minimum required to sustain the Britiah Ialac and to carry on tha war 
at ita praaant tempo. They are alao believed to bo eapahlo of Mild* 
lug approximately 1,300,000 tana of ocean-going shipping par yoar. 

Tho Britiah loaaoa in ocoan-going shipping for tho ca l e nd a r yoar 1940 
aro boliorod to have boon eppraadamtely 3,190,000 tool, It la quit# 
poaaibla that tho flipping loaaoa in 1941 «r wxy aaioh higher than 
thooo in 1940 1 toot, unless thia occurs, tha figures indicate that tho 
Britiah Is las cannot bo starved out by shipping loaaoa within tho next 
yoar, md before considerable American tonnage way bo available to thsou 
(c) Invasion t A Goman invasion in groat atrongth la an ever- 
present throat to t ho Britiah Isles. Such a Military operation would 
bo of unprecedented difficulty. Tho Britiah have 1,650,000 regular 
troops, fairly wall equipped, with prepared defenses, relatively strong 
naval forces end about 1,800,000 Home Guards. The success of the Ger- 
esns would almost certainly bo dependent on their attainment of practi- 
cal ly ccaqxiete air superiority over vital areas. But the attainment of 
such air superiority la a distinct .possibility, furthermore, the Osmans 
have a great advmtage in being able to launch overseas expeditionary 
forces from e breed base, approximately 600 wiles in length, from the 
western tip of Brlttery to the Frisian Islands. Froa these bases, ex- 
peditionary forces would have relatively short sea- transits to Bigland. 
The Germans alao have another base line, of approximately the same 
length, north from Men along the Borwegian coast; but tram this line 
they would have oonalderably longer eea-trenaite. They alee have the 
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If attack an Ireland tin trwr a aa» 

« l da r « h l » m firtui. to Umilm of Britain la mm fam, aM 
probably la pwt atraagth, Is oartalnly bfllwM hy tha artaMloe 
ftr It, and a till mt* by tha faat .that that 
•paratlaiB aim offer* tha poaaiblllty of 1—aMaf and daetaioe 


(d) to ana up tha defenae of Britain*- toy oca of tha thraa 
forM of attack abort dlaouaatd aay lead to OenMi aaooaaa. torlnl 
boatbardaant ay bra* the Brlttah till to roalat If tha foa to of tha 
Oanaaa attack la materially lnaraaaad or If tozlo gaa la aoctanairtly 
naad. BaraorthaXaaa Britiah morale la high, and tha aaooaaa of Oaraan 
aarlal attack aaat ba rated aa by no mm certain, no matter that 
fora or ltenaity that attack may taka, feltlah anippir^c loaaaa art 
aarloua bat not aritloal, and tha aaparlanoa figure* of tha pact year 
4» not Indioato that thsy will be aritloal during tho pro sent ye oar. 
in Invasion of Britain ia a soot difficult uUitary operation, though 
possible at all tines, and probable aa tha iumt approaches. It# 
auoooaa nust bo ratod aa probletatlsala 

3* 3ho Hsdlterransan Ihsator i So far. Axis operation* in thla 


theatrs haws boon loft to tho Italian*. They have ihmc signal la oo n p stoooo 
on land, soa and air« Thoir noralo la at a low ebb and ean bo expected to 


fall still lower. Tho British control tho Barbara Iftsdlterranean, including 
tho Mb and tho Bod Soa approaohoa thereto, with a good ba*o at Alexandria 
and important strategic outpost* in Qroooo, Cyprus, the meant and Xybla* 
They al*o hold, though sooswhat shakily, tho BSatora Mediterranean trm 
thoir bass at Gibraltar. Tho Middle Soa i* largely dominated by tho Axis, 
in spite of tho British outpost at ttalta. Tho Oeraans are pushing ©on- 
sldorahl* air foross into Italy and tho Italian islands. They son also 
rapidly sand 1 mod forooa Into Italy. Goraan air forces based on Sicily 
Sardinia can, and probably will enormously strengthen tho Axis hold on tho 
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BMU dan, and my mha tho nun trmpwi of Oman lmd fvni 

to Tripoli or to Tania. flMh fomoo, rfprT^ tho oonaldoroblo Itelia 
Mw mil i> Urtia, mid probably again Um tho Erittoh on tho difmiii 
la Jtarpi in* night yooalhly aorlmgly tlmt« tho Irltlah bold on Aloraadrla 
nod tho im*. Xt la giro poo* bio that g anJor Omm land offonaiTo night 
bo Immhod at tho md of thta wintor, through Anil Minor, Syria and Palojtlno, 
to tho Ihi. hd a aajor offonolTo woald bo largely dependent on tho aoeorlty 
of tho Omn flak tU-^tU I.S.d.l. on* on tho real atm oo U bo exported from 
Ttxtayj it tho proonxt it appooro probiblo that than la nothing to foor frog 
tho U.S.8.K. in may ewent, It would bo g long md difficult opontlon, flmtm d 
by Barltleh air boooo In cypraa md In Broq. Qarnm oocupetloo of tho Iborlan 
Ponlnouli mold proomt only logUtio diffloaltloo and lo to bo erpected. 
Qibroltar would bo roadarod untenable aa a naval booo, but eould not bo 


tohm o xoopt by extended aiage. 

4. tto far Mat t Tho Jopaneae Any la wary largoly aqgagad in tho 
Ghlnoao nr and hold in Mandiukm by potmtiil Soviet hoatllity. The Japonooo 
levy and moh of tho Air Foroe la disposable. Boomnleelly Japan la very weak. 
111 fiotl OKU In hor gcvwrmont iro not uni tod bohlnd tho bold omroo which tho 
lampoon war opana to hor. Tho southward «zpandon woold, from tho abort view, 
omo ap ogalnot tho omaldorohlo maiatanoo of which tho lrlt±*i and Dutch am 
oapgbla la Singapore and hn, md, frog tho long view, tho moh mm aorlana 
question of Anorloon and British aoa md air power at tho md of thla nr. Tho 
probobUlUoo am that Chi moo resistance will bo eontinued, and that nolthor 
tho U.3.3.E. nor Japan will wndt itaolf to lrmveoahle lines of policy or 
aotlon In tho far teat until tha ultimto out oom of tho European war seem 
oloor to than. 
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WAR DEPARTMENT 

WAR DCRARTMKNT 


V; 


bfcCKfSTiro 

by Authority ul A C vtMg»l>lk 

M 21 **- ,#a,. 


WASMiNorroN 





January//', 1941- / ' 




HTORAIOTlf FOR THE ASSISTANT CHIEF OP STAFF, 0-2: 

3ubject: 0-2 Estimate of the Situation — Alaska. 

I 0 It is requested that War Plane Division be furnished 
with a G-2 Estiaste of the Situation, based on the following 
assumptions and conditions: 

a. The United States has entered the mar as an 
ally of Great Britain, and Japan has cone into the war 
against the lotted States. 

b. Under the above assumptions, will Japan operate 
against Alaska — 

(1) In winter, 

(2) With parachute troops. 

With air infantry. 

With air bombs. 

With naval forces? 

(3) lhlle the fcs. Fleet Is — 

In the Hawaiian waters, 

3h the Atlantic? 

If Japan does operate against Alaska — 

(X) What would be her objectives? 

(2) What strength forces will she employ? 







L* T« Gerow, 

Brigadier General, 

Acting Assistant Chief of Staff. 


BttUaWMVMi JAN 1 s mi 
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vsrtMy ^ Jmpm*— ••»••«. MfoaaMtor fir** mm&m 
«*• 14 m fMtMUe b«t j»«fM M r«p*H «a 

f»r i*ftl il»f W «*rtfe, 
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X. 1. 2f 


Febreaiy % 19U. 


MWMUIDOK FOR TO USI9TAVT CHIEF OF STAFF, t.P.J.I 

Sebjeett Japanese attests to mw* virulent 
strain* of ysllew ftwr virus. 


' X* On January H # 19U, Umi, Col. Jmii J. iimi, 
Medical Corpt f Office of Um Surgeon Oenaral, brought to 0-2 
mtUU correependance h* had bed *n the chore subject with 
Dr* J* H* 9caer # International Health Division, Rockefeller 
fo— dog loo. 

2* Colonel Disnens, 1b presenting this correspondence , 
stated that there «a< evidence therein ehloh led hie to believe 
that the Joyce oo are endeavoring to ebtala viralant etralae of 
fellow fever rlrae for the parpose of weeing bacterial warfare* 

3* The Military Intelligence Division eoneure in 
Calami St— one* belief and la taking steps, through proper agetv- 
sles # te prerent any of the known eeppliss ef rirulent strains of 
yellow fever virus free faille late Japanese er ether totalitariMi 

hands, •♦Iron *b unfercc^er ^ctlvlti *s or V ft. ^cn r-ncra! 

has tiV«n steps tc ?•••••• ent -r»ny surplus ein i rod v y A h? • Is 

po*.ve rs t)i"Ou*H purchase c* er op^n -♦•ins# 


^ .rni • <*J m ,f ■ #r * #r 
^ MiU . IN le L 0 »V 

/ < 

0^3 ' V 


U 

Copy fer Deputy Chief ef Staff 


sHrami m*s. 

Brigadier Oeneral, 0* S. Any, 
Acting Assistant Chief ef Staff, CM. 


/(• 


✓ 


*l?r*i37 


, 'AVI.'! 1 t ! ■’ V n ' 1 , 
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ttuWiorl ty A. u. of 5. t 0^^ 

MlUt ory IntsUlfhiso'sLwlMar *' ' “* 

tot 

9, Ml 


Initial, 


K* TIB CHIT V STITT i 


Mbjseti Brlof BstHta or too Strwtoyle SI Motion. 


■ with 220 Mwiatono , 790 B qoodrona (U,000 

first Has olios), 92»0 nhslw, Is oonoantrstad on lntaalar 
Ums with tor homlm* surrounded by bur tar stotos. 1 
Clo Initiative to hors. With Japan an ally tending to 
tosBs and Marios, wltb Italy eti.ll an affbottv* ‘ 
ftrass, with tto soomale and polltdaal aasats of the 
trios within tor oontrol, oanany tas a olssr Hold to attaoh. 




b. arl tala wltb Its oqpl volant of 6* Dlvialooo, 170 8*Md 
root {J,M0 fiSwTSSe pianos), J6« warahlpa. Is dispersed an ortarlor 
Haas with bar tonaland tto thoator of saafcat and anoi ruled by tootlls 
raglcna oval labia fbr oaaanlt positions. Sto la porforoo on ths date- 
sirs, tlthoot i afersaMwa ally, saoopt as tto Dmtod States Is auoh, 
oho la sahjsot to .hye n a ea eoorolon In tto tor last, to oppoaiUon la 
India and South <fMao| jot tor toplrs rwnslns iss nti a lT y istaot and 


a. Tto pettfr ^ It lsnaU 


oat saeowah to tha persistant of f a n as provided tto aaaanlt la 
_ linos, «th soparlor f cross, with lnorooMn 
without regard for loaaaa, by aklltod laadars of oocrdlno 
spool ol dorlooa fbr n>aolal noada and nUllMag tha a l s o a nt of 


_ * 

with 


ttoaa ara «U ctoractarl atioa of tto p w — t (knu Mgr* 
Wtottor it Km ttoa In aof CL ai waft lnUoaltgr to d farcca w Britlah dof- 
jjliiiii daflelantly p raparad la tto qoaatlone that quMUon aocorddiig 
to «rld«nc* now wio— iiTat&nt la likaly to to in w wnl by tto lun c h i n g 
of a fjarwral Ada offtoadwa within tto nant 90 daya— probably a o aaa r 
than la tor • fy ** /* 


, i, £S53« 

an tha Battle fbr Britain. 


A. 2“ 


lMk|y> 

u»7 deployed 


r r . ftgt* 


Chi] 


hold noft of 


Any deployed and praoooapiod. tto 
la laitonparnl in tto Sooth China Saa, wtora It aov baglnc tto Initial 
oparationa of J ap an aaa axpanaloo Into thia nation. 


a* Budt dtaaaa oloaar to Omar? with thought* of ftarttor 
advance* into Finland and tto eelalng for CntmmA m of oppertadtlae 
arlaiac trem tha thraa oonfliota. 

tan totive India aaaka fraadoa. 


a* tto Oni tad statae in tor . . 

currant ralationahipa to tto balligaranta find* toraalf opan to of- 
fenaivw raprlaala. Evidanoe a nwnl a t aa that atoh reprisal* in tto 
fem of •fifth ooliwo” aotidtiaa d thin and bataaan tto naticna of 

adapter* ana litaaly to baaoaa acuta aa tto Battla of Brltdn 



RET. 


djp 

Distribution! 


SKSBOJI MLE3, 

■Mwml, Ua So Amy, 

Ac tine Aadataot Chiaf of Staff, 0-2 
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o'-nct CTOf wt 

WAR DEPAfl^NWNV^ 


Or^ic*. 


Subject of paper: 


Disposmcgf sup ww- 

3= WApfaPARmNT , 

4 ~> 




To 

Taixt 

No. - 

Din 


Office. The Aiffl’t ftftn of War 



Adm. Asa't 8/W. 



4r O. of fl. t 0-1 


A. n of 8., 0-9 , , 

i ji t 


A. C. of 8., G-3 


A O. of £.,0-4 

4 i 


A. C. of 8., W. P. D_ 



The Adjutant General 



Budget ft Legislative Planning Branch 
Statistics Branch 

— 


Executive for Reserve Affairs. 








_ Necessary action. Draft of reply. 

— Preparation of study. ... — Direct reply. 

*. Note and return: Note and file. 

_ Remark and reoo mmendation. File. 

— Comment or conourrenoe. Signature. 

~ Invft^attenUontO'I^J^^ 
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CONFIDENTIAL 

o-a/WA3-in x. ». „ 


.. »*« r.'V, 

03-^ ^ * - / ff 
t 

% Y.AiU':PJkfUV t rUf 

OBMBB 


rrtnwnr Xf, 1941 


— U' WW M K* TW AS8MTAJTT CHIEF OF STAFF, WFDl 
Subject i Jl 


X. Undin e operation! Inn, for mm Um, boon port of 
pooo o t l n o tootiool training of Joponooo Diviaiaoe. Dorlnc tbo 
oooro^ of tbo nor with Chino ahlcto otortod in foXy 1977, Maple 
opportonitgr boo b oo n offordod nrlon jobobooo onito to norfbot 
tbo technique of this operation ondor •£**•—* 
today it follow o pot torn triad and too tod by nor. 


2 o Tbt tifftlii •»*<> o % -0-0 - . 

tie™ "*• •• in Um atUeM octroi fro tSTaJ JTnT 
HUitory Information - Japan, Confidontiol (ooo Tab X). 

3* It will bo notod that tbo Japanoee boon bod ooonXoto 
air and naval o apr ooa oy in aXX tbolr laadinc oporatione in 
«dla it la iaprobobXo that ondor prooont oondltioM Japan — ^ 
baro oooploto air and nanaX euperlerity in any attack on tbo 
Haoaiian Iolaado or Panano, it la highly probable that aba ooald 
baro than in a ay evprlao attack on tbo Phllipplnon or 

4. Cone id cr able detailed laf erection af notbodo of dafond- 

ln* aeainot onony l a nd Inga uaad by othar oountrioo, especially 
the Britlah in the prooont oltnatloo, in orailablo in Di rial on. 


5. ia tbo dofonoo plana of tbo ovaraeaa pooooooiono oro /war 
otoff responsibility , poor roo o n o a nrt o t lono oro requested aa to Wot 
aoo oboold bo aodo of the lnfornation outlined above in trnrnaotl m 
with tboaa dafanaa piano and the training and oquiiMMit of tbo 
troopa in to lr ad. 


SHERMAN HUES, 

aricadiar Oanaral, 0. S. Any, 
Acting Aaa latent Chief of Staff, 0-2. 

Incloaura '■ < 1 • • ■ • - • » - 1 » > ■ ~~ 


Copiaa to i 

Deputy Chief of Staff 
o-3 


W.- 


tv v w MJ » 

. * •* •' t v 
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WAR DEPARTMENT 

WAR DEPARTMENT GENERAL. STAFF 

MILITARY INTHiiatNCI CMVtSJOM 

WASHINGTON 


February 20, 


Fuel Of s*Rf 

£= 14 iSf«..CAV 




— f 

£ Wa»» i/tPA*i*t?!T 



MEMORANDUM FOR THE CHIEF OF STAFF i 


Subject i Military cooperation with China. 


1 # The Military Attache of the Chinese Em- 
bassy, Colonel Teh-Chuan Kuo, has made an informal, though 
strong recommendation, that discussion be initiated be- 
tween his office and some War Department agency for the 
purpose of coordinating the actions of the Chinese Army 
with those of any possible American military or naval 
activities in that area. . • 

2. Colonel Kuo stated that his Government was 
very desirous of such cooperation and that discussions 
could be initiated at any time . the United States Govern- 
ment desired. 


3, This memorandum is furnished for informa- 
tion only. No reply has been made to _Col onel Kuo, and 

none is^ necessary. 



Brigkdtel^eneral, U. S. Army, 
Acting Assistant Chief of Staff, G-2. 


TLC/lrd 

Copy to War Plans Division. 


NOTED BY 0. L. pfg % 

/ 


tnt i 


SECRET 

By authority A. C. of 

FEB 2JJMJ (..“jKj 

Initials 




Dat •SSSLJZ 







t BPTNDBT O.B. gggti t 94 t 
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(M/au-ooy 



0-2 






(\ Sk/ 


February 27 # 1941 . 


MEMORANDUM FOB TIB CHUF OF STAFFi 

Subjecti Dm of KLliteiy XnUllifonos la the 
conduct of oor. 


1. Ao I roportod to you verbally this neminf , X 
foor that our conduot of nr, should uu boeooo involved, will 
bo mdnly influenced by too footers i 


(a) British orsr-conf ldonoo sad smplaoeney, 

(b) Iml preoccupation with pl a n s ofmlast Japan. 


X. Z on convinced, fron ^ uporlneo in lurspo dur- 
iaff this war, thot tho Alllod disasters ooro largely attrlbuW 
ablo to an o r s r-oonfidonco which oont to tho extent of i#norinf 
thsir own nilitary intollifonoo. Mhilo in ttaglond I we* m- 
poatodly told by tho Chief of tho Imperial Oenarel its ff thot 
tho daman Any nos in non/ respect* seriously inefficient, 
thot there wore bod erooks in tho acral* of tho (linn people 


as to tho onoooosfol s et e rn e of nill~ 
tory operations ease tho Allies eons to grips with tho demon 
Amy. Other high British Amy end Air authorities repeatedly 
•toted that tho British sad Frwaeh Air Femes were rapidly ever- 
t aki ng tho On o nis Air Feme In ambers of pianos. Si Fronts, 
lots in April, X nan tho hoods of tht French Any* their attdU 
• msh the eons os that of tho British Amy Chiefs. 

in sartieelar, —plained In detail on tho ams 
his plan for the Allied sdvonc. ‘ 
satire operations 


3* X cannot believe thot Allied XnteUigonso see so 
hopelessly bod ao to horn justified in my nay this frost ever* 

X have hod s meant opportunity to shook this sith 

ivmmnl Iiibitt, oho mo Dimeter of Alltory ftdnllU 
in tho Bar Of flee mUl he emn Imre lost moth sith lend 
Halifax* Bo kneo better than Irltieh m 


{ffi-Lt.-c) l OjF l U.® 
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4, la Daaaabw Mia DMjIm nhaltM tHlaU* aa 

44a It— 1 ~ 41 r Pwm aalafe tow tra aorlaaaly qao* ilaaod bf 
41*4 tTflcUli of <mr OiTi r a — 1 . Oaly r>*Ur4r Um PtmUmI 
■UM Ua» 44* fi|VM aa tb* O a r— Air For** *41*4 4* 4*4 
raaaiwd fraa 14* 4rltl»4 an *4— balf *f 0-2* *. •* bar* 

•boakad — ro*4*ek*d Mr fliWM, *ad aaofldaotly ball— la 
Um. >«*ml Ia>*1U<*a** ala* wpparta 4b*a. Day baf *r* yo*4*r» 
day a **41* aaa raaalrad fraa aw Military ottaeh* la laili 
•41*4 flow a* — laat* of 12,500 flM llaa pi— « and a 
bandrad par Mat roaorra. T41a la 1) par a— la ****** of *w 
flywa*. la rlaa of Um 1—d iblo roa alia of 4111*4 ora r - 
oonfldaaaa, X hollar* 14 w a ll bo dlaoairoaa fw aa 4* oaoapi 
44* 1(141*4 roUMr 44** — — **41aa4*a of 0a— a at— «4h. 

5. 14 aaald pro b ab l y ba *4111 aw* 41aa*4r— fw aa 
4* baa* aw — 4w4 of aw aa BrliiaA — laata* of 44a aliaallaa, 
— 44w 44— »«ila*4aa ba ao rU aid* w aa afla ad 4* a apa rtf l* 
4 b *alw . 


4, Tba aapraaa aaofldaoaa of 44* arl41*4 la 44alr 
ability 4* dafaad 44* Brltia* Xalaa aad 44a rl4al — law* of 
44— Xaloo la barlay a aortaad *ff**4, 4*44 la — S4aff Oaa- 
fo— aw aria war aad la 44*lr polltlaal rapraaaatail— fw 
aaval —part at II— w*. Xa aplto of 44* dlraailr** «** ar a- 
la« 44* a toff Caafa— , *41*4 apaalfy 44* «or44 iUaaila and 
4ha ■adllanroaaw or— aa 44* aala tbaaUro of apo c a lt a a , 44o 
fanfar— a baa ap— *4 la— 4 4— m aortara of 14* tla* dl— a 
lac atrotoyy aad a[ >rat1— la 44* 1 * *4 wa Faalfla aad la 44* 
■alayalaa 44aa4w. DrlUob ai w aoa fl daaaa aa 4* 44a ***wlty 
of 44* Otoltod Elagdaa raaa lt a la aa laflaa— —ak parollala 
tbot of aw dory 4 * prooaaapotlaa a — lad 44* l apaawa FI—. 

44 ya*4*rday«a aaotlay of 44* CaafWa— 44* daarl— aaaal — 



a* fw aa to * 4 ata that a* 

bo a— lad* Um 441—1* — U — — **lw *f 
da 44a aw — 4— daaldad. fbia aa a ld raaalt 
of ow aala fa— bold* 4*14 aa 44* aUaw aid* at 
by aaraly * Japaa— Ural *f —41*1— la 44* 

•4 4* a— pwSalpoilaa. — 44* —41*4 
a 44 * al a , at la— a* f w aa 44* aaa— ty at 
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COHFiDBHTIAl* 


WAR DEPARTMENT 

DSPARTMENT GNCNCKAJL STATF ‘ 
MftJYAflY MTUMMCI DfYtAtOM «-2 
WASHINGTON 

March ?, 




Memorandum to Chief of Staff 

Spanish Estimate of Situation 


I W Klkf* 

: v c/p 






!• Herewith memorandum prepared by Secretary Welles dated 
February 19, on the Spanish estimate of the situation (date 
unstated), as transmitted tnrough the British Ambassadors at 
Madrid and Washington. 


2. The value of this- data lies in the presumption that it 
comes fro® General Franco after his conversations with Mussolini 
and Petain. In sum, it is to the #ffect that 


a. Immediate attack by Japan upon Hongkong and 
Singapore. 


b. German attack in April*against Greece and the 
Dardanelles . 


c* All-out (Jarman attack on England at the end of 
March, with actual invasion late in May or early in June. 

d. German invasion of Spain in May or June. 

e. The USSR will neither help nor hinder the Germans. 

f. Spain refuses to cooperate with either Italy or 
Germany. 

* 

3. It may also be noted th t General Franco’s estimate of 
the Geruan air strength corresponds very closely to ours — 10,000 
planes in front line, 10,000 reserve. 


4. The subject memorandum was written by Secretary kelles 
on February 19th but reached us only today. I'm having discreet 
inquiries ma4« in the State Department regarding this delay. 


4 ! 


ma«|e 





^ " msmn 

Brigadier General, b. $. Ar.Ty 
Acting Asst. Chief of Staff, G-%2 

COxhF'IDBNTIAJi ' 
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DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
WASHINGTON 


■•**«•-**#» 

S M<(_. in ret. oiy 


WA« Ok. PART M t NT 

Mar oh 6, 1941. 



TOi Foreign Liaison Officer, War Department. 
THOM: Liaison Offioer. 


Subjeot! Plana of the Axle Powers for the Immediate Future. 


I enclose for the strictly confiaential information 
of the appropriate officers of your Department a copy 
of a memorandum of a conversation which took place on 
February 19 between the British Ambassador and the Under 



Secretary of State concerning the olans of the Axis 


Powers for the immediate future. 




Orme Wilson 
Liaison Officer 



Enclosure : 

Memorandum of conversation 
between the 3ritleh Ambassador 
and the Under Secretary of State. 
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Memorandum of Conversation ^ 

Dates February 19, 1941. 


Subjects Conversations between Sir Samuel Hoare, 

Britieh Ambassador to Spain, and Spanish 
authorities. 

Participants: The British Ambassador, the Right Honorrtie 
the Viscount Halifax; 

The Under Secretary, Mr. Welles. 


Copies to: 8, A-B, PA/D, Eu 


.'ra- cor;: 


0 












Lord Halifax called to see me this afternoon at hie 
request. The AmbaseAdor gave me the following information 
which the British Government had received yesterday from 
Sir Samuel Hoare, 3rltieh Ambassador to Madrid. 

Sir Samuel Hoare had learned from the highest Spanish 
authorities in whom he had confidence that General Franco 
in his conversations with Mussolini had been informed that 
the Axis plans for the immediate future were as follows: 

1. An attack in the immediate future by Japan upon A 
Hong Kong and Singapore. 

2. The German armies early in April would move 
through Bulgaria against Greece and the Darda- 
nelle s* 

7. The Soviet Government will neither hinder or * 
help. 

4. The all-out attack on England will take place ^ 

the end of March. The Germane, General Franco 
was informed, were stated to have 10, OOO front s 
line planes with one hundred percent reserve. 

Their plan of attack will be, from the day the 
final action starts, to keep at least 2,000 
planes continuously in the air over England under- 
taking as much material destruction as possible. 


STRICTLY CONTIDINTIAL 


and 
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and that thle will be timed with an all-out Ger- 
man submarine offensive to remain In full foroe 
around the British Isles in order to destroy 
all shlpoinsr communi cat ions. It is the German 
hope that this will result In pulverisation with- 
in England and complete isolation of England from 
the outside world and that thereafter, late in 
May or early in June, the actual invasion will 
take plans* 

5* The Germans have eight divisions and one armoredf 
division In occupied Prance near the Spanish 
border to attsck Spain, but the Spanish authori- 
ties believe that there 1 b no actual danger of 
invasion of Spain before May or June, 

The meeting between Mussolini and Franco took plaoe 
upon the initiative of Mussolini. Sir Samuel Hoare was 
assured that Franoo refused all requests from Mussolini 
for help from Spain and limited rdmself to stating that 
Spain would not compromise her preeent position of neu- 
trality. It was further stated that Franco had likewise 
asserted that he would not contemplate any arrangement 
with Hitler which would alter the status of Spain. 



Finally, Sir Samuel Hoare was informed that the 
conversations between Franco and P4taln had been limited 
very largely to a discussion of the measures of Joint co- 
operation between Spain and France w: ich might be under- 
taken for the purpose of resisting increasing German 
pressure. 


UtSWlIJ 
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Z-JJK? 


■ «tn a® tstnatana, *90 

Grot Uaa plain*), ®b awbwarlma, la 

Tha otratacio ialtlatl** 1* lam. 3h* and har aUlaa «ro 
ha Mrltlah tapir* at *31 point* «1 thin ttalr raa* m a 
front, with tha Mia effort mtM *«a:n*t Uin Arltlah 


b. *th It* mpVnimX of U » rial ana, 170 

(JpZQQ flret lino ^Itnaa), J68 ■ 


__ Una piano*), 368 aarahlpa, la i 

or llnaa, with haw bonalanri port of tha thaater of 
•a* JwrtlaUjr oncirolod bp haotll* aaaauU paa: tlona. a la la par- 
Araa aa to* dafanalto. T.lthout ak a«.jra*olva ally, aseept lnaofhr 
aa tha taltod -tataa la auoh, aha la *wb>ot to — rr ooaroloa 

la ton Par a»al # to appoaltloa In India and sooth Afriaa. Tat har 
ta|itra ( anaomead bp tha rapulao of tha Italian attack aa * rpt 
*1 Nr bap own air oowtar attaak, ranadw* -nrrmlltnj- intaat aad 


•• Mb dafaatod la tha Madl tar lantaii now la ntn~ 
lai aatlaa Oamn auppart. Tbia oonoti tataa a dlmalan la a thaaUr 
•tui aoo raid ary, bat af lapart to both Urltala aad Train » throurh 
thoir African holdH*ja. 

4. MGUU Z»t dbwao Into tbo sola aanpaat of tha 
»• Aada har piwd foraaa largalp aMtataad bp China. By mtma 
IhtlUnU* frl “ rUjr prttblaal, dta la paaotratlna aanUanaly lata 
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(3) Control of tto iMiMmooM, 
■MhUmUn *f Utoltar m* iw^irt of «*n*t a< tto 
to Sato* tote aattoaato la tto XUUOa tot, JUfctonUtan. 
«to xadla. 



towMa* QUnIiwn! attaTmfela? "roUow'llaa 
already adapted ot aid to Italy. 

•fftot aato la a aaaa grt^ ttoaUrt^atoTt dLtpnratno 
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Washington Post, March 25, 1941 

Capital Parade 

By Joseph Alsop ami Robert Kintner 


j LaucKUn Currie’s Report On China 


I of Far Eastern 
£len days have 
developments, 
the return from 
I Chipa of Laucii- 
; lln Currie, the 
I economist and 
| presidential as- 
sistant who 
I journeyed to 
[ Chunking to help 
General Iasi m o 
Chiang Kai-shek 
! and his advisors 
c o p • with a 
dangerously in- 
flationary cur- 
rency situation. 
Currie does not pretend to be a 
military expert, but he ia a good 
reporter, and he is said to have 
brought back to the President a 
remarkable list of the Chinese 
needs for starting a counter- 
offensive against Japan. 

The list, considering the nature 
of modern war, is magnificently 
brief. A dozen odd flying 



fortresses, 200 up-to-date pursuit 
planes, comparatively small quan- 
j titles of aviation gas, steel alloys 
and other raw materials, and a 
certain amount of heavy artillery 
and ammunition would be enough, 
according to the Chinese leaders 
speaking to the President through 
Gsgrrie. With this comparative 
handful of supplies, the Chinese 
think they coaid knock .spots out 
of tpe Japanese invaders, 
eea 


TH* SECOND development Is 
not unrelated to the first, indicat- 
ing that our Far Eastern policy is 
already hovering on the verge of 
boldness. It is the dispatching to 
Australis and New Zealand of 
several heavy and light cruisers 
and a considerable number of de- 
stroyers on a “courtesy visit" 
Although Secretary of the Navy 
Frank Knox has lndignsntly re- 
jected any suggestion of ulterior 
motive, any observer not too 
obtuse must conclude that this 
“courtesy visit" is in reality an 
effective compromise between the 
two main tactions in the Navy 
Department 

The cautious faction, composed 
the chief of Naval Operations, 
Admiral Harold Stark, and most 
of the members of. the general 
board, has maintained that any 
substantial American naval force 
crossing the 180th meridian would 
be attacked or turned back by 
the Japanese. The officers with 
Far Eastern experience, who are 
poorly represented on the general 
board, are the faction of daring. 
They 'have maintained the con- 
trary proposition, that such a force 
as has now been sent to Australia 
and New Zealand would not only 
not be attacked, but If sent to 
Singapore would also be enough 
to deter the Japanese from further 
adventures in Malaya. Anyone 
examining the map can see .that 
warships "courtesy visiting" and 
enjoying “recreation" at Sydney 
and Auckland can proceed to 
Singapore without much danger 
of Japanese interference. 

The plunge of sending ships to 
Singapore may not be taken, but 
the mood suggested by the “cour- 
tesy visits" to Britain's Pacific 
dominions abgurs a friendly re- 
ception for the Chinese requests 
for aid. These have, of course, 
been presented before, through 
other messengers, among whom 
Dr. T. V. Soong, China's greet 
finance minister, was the most 
persuasive. Even before Currie's 
departure for the Far East, Dr. 


Soong might have succeeded tn. 
getting his country what it needs, 
had it not been for the demands 
of the European fighting on the 
defense production machinery. 
r*a 

CURRIE, HOWEVER, will speak 
with special authority, as a man 
close to the President, who has 
seen for himself. He spent enough 
time with the Chinese leaders— 
SO hours with Chlang fcai-ahek 
alone— to receive a -dependable 
impression. And he is said to have 
come back a convert to boldness 
on all points. 

The division between As 
Chinese Communists and CMflng 
Kai-shek, which has worried - so 
many people here, he is reported 
to dismiss as In the first piste 
cured, and in the second a sign 
of Chinese self-confidence and 
belief in ultimate victory. The 
problem of getting in the supplies 
he thinks little of, for the Jap- 
anese talk of “closing the Burma 
road" is nonsense, so long as there 
are hundreds of fervently ener- 
getic coolies to repair Che dam- 
age of every bomb the Japanese 
drop. The problem of air fields 
and air personnel tie also mini- 
mises, having been impressed by 
the opinions of the foreign akr 
experts at Chungking on Chinese 
flying, and having seen with his 
own eyes 73,000 coolies building 
one of a chain of vast fields in- 
tended to be used by the flying 
fortresses. 

As for the effectiveness of the 
proposed Chinese offensive, he 
makes two joints. First, the Japa- 
nese in Chins are in a far worse 
state of ffkfeaustlon and demorali- 
zation than is generally assumed 
here, and thus not likely to stand 
up under strong attack. And sec- 
ond, with the flying fortresses 
alone, to drop incendiary bombs 
on Japan's concentrated, almost 
undefended paper and matchwood 
industrial area, a b >dy blow could 
probably be struck at the Japanese 
war effort 



rw 

ON THE OTHER side of the 
balance sheet Currie is de- 
scribed as agreeing with virtually 
all the other Far Eastern experts, 
jjjft that the only 
present danger to 
China is a flank 
attack on Singa- 
EJ pore, after which 
supplies going 
over the Burma 
road could be 
shut off at the 
road's mouth. 
The relnforee- 
ment of Singa- 

kintner KSm % z: 

been substantial, however, 
amounting to at least 20,000 men. 
The Netherlands Indies are also 
increasing their sa 
and really effecl' 
have been made U 
oil wells in case < 
tack. The Japanese.! 
more than five divba 
Island end In Nor| 
for their Malayan a 
a hard job ahead.' 

•the best informed i 
conservatives in tHe 'Japanese 
navy have beaten the daredevils 
after a hard policy tussle, and the 
adventure has been put off pend- 
ing the outcome 8f the spring and 
summer fighting in Europe. Thus 
there ia a little time to consider 
the decision on Far Eastern policy 
which Currie's report calls for. 
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ke.Kl.,* 4 , 


b NMlbrtH f Mrtl w af ha* long tha ( t i iaa s a mb «*•- 
Umb v* bold sat, it u aim coat u paint u oar dafiMt* udt- 
BBtlBBB that tMr paaar »f raalaiBBOB is Mafcasiag. Tha Japaaaas 
baa* art ugtani aa taportaat saint In Chinn bImb thajr tsak 
iahanc an Ja* 15, 1W. Hm tha and «r 1W9, dap m aa a p a ratl na a 
la CUm Um Um nnafland principally t* adaonona Bad al l 5 d r Ma l a, 
sash as tha as** t* tha north sad ratara fta* Cpataa In Baaashar, 

109) tha aarsh t* th* narthnaat aad hack la dgrtharm dapah la 
■iisahis 1940) aad th* aaat raaa at aparatlM of a datlar d aaarl ytlaa 


A dlsasMstlai aspBst af th* attaattaa, m a n ia. Is that tha 
ChdaBSB dray new haa a* air faro* mi rmrj Uttla artlUsry, sad 
la niMStnaitly ina^Bbla af tsaaalni ths-affmo!**. Mss tha 
r sat aa «nr ahlah sMltl na» son caaa lata China ara vary mi ^iad 

^i-T T ^r aalw owM t* tap ap raa i a t aa t a SdMblUly, 




wNm ullyi! lit te fun ttet th* ti» aqr mm la th* ait Im 
dl riant Mara vfam tha paw af national raaiataaca will ba l i mr a * 
W tha falsi w ha m tha h ym w aaa m tartalljr win i thatr f araaa 
la Ckim, at Wd«k Um Japm will mail/ bagla ta win tha war. 

Jmt baaama Udi Um hat oat /at airload la aa aw i nc a that it 
aavar will* 

tha writar ballam that Chin* rit aha h la aa tatarvi aad aa 
•aar ta kmp a? raalalaana aid that mthUf am ahaka hla la thla . 
raaalm* It la mtlralj yaaolbl a , hmai a that tha tiaa aar a aaa 
ahaa Chlm* am m la^ar laaflra kla araUa la tha flald with tha 
will ta imillma raalataaaa la tha fhoa of dailj iacroawiag diffi- 
emltiaa* It la alaa paaalhla that f aatloaa la tha Chloam Qavara- 
■oat aha favor paaaa «qr gat bagrond Chlaag’a oantml. Kwaa aaior 
mm‘\ iliintMinii, hawmar, tha writar waa lii oaepoet ta am m 
forml aorr a ud ar ta hpaa. ftothar ha waald aofaat ta am a alow 
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nrtkm X mm will wot h*lp a (mV daal far m aaitar ke* 
■Mk tte rMnii «aa bay th ru! it will ark 4a tkaa aaak goad if 
%ka aatarlala aaonwt ka brought iota Cklaa. Airplay**, mil 
acoowpaalrt pilot# art walp t aa anc * on will aaaa ka wi n l i l 
«P, bat tka affaat aa C M a aa * aarala weald, la tha oplaioia aT 
tka wrltar, ka worth tka eaat of tha pianos. trtillaxy would kalp 
tka Ckirnaa a groat deal, partlmlarly pa* artillary. kiiair- 
araft fwu wwwld stlffwa tka 4afaaaa of Cklaa* a Ilf* lisa, tka 
tawa hart, kwt womld ra*iro export tadmieal diraaUoo to ka 
affaatiwa. aanao It appaara that aid of tka wart wklak Chiwa 
raally r ** lr a * might krla^ ska feitrt State* alaaa to war with 
Japaa« It lawk* aa if pakll* aplmiaa la tka Paitwd State* waeld 
aat aappart a war with J hp w a maw, acaerdiagly tka wrltar la atlll 
41awe*r*grt» 


Ska *m*rtl*a *f ampply rawtaa la aaa wklak warrla* tka wrltar 
aa littla. Tka capacity «f tka road from Kama* tkrawgk tlwHaa 
to tka twrk-Sik Hallway la ill and tka ▼arlatjr af wwaitlaaa wklak 
aaa ka traawpartad ovwr it la limited ky tka fact that aaak a— Uti 
it arlfiaata is ar pi through Sort at twaals, frakakly afaert 
5,000 taaa par worth of mppllaa, mostly gaaallaa and porta far 
wotar Hal**, ara eaadag into China fna tka eaaat, prlaalpaUy 
fraw Rlaapa ud frm Has Pay. aartkaaat af Saw gfcaag. Skaaa apaa 
inga aaa ka atopy* at tk« will af tka <fcpaaaaa. Skla lam* tka 
km load aa tka wain 11* wltk tka aataltfa world and It la wa» 
Ukaly that it aaa ba dapandad upoa far tka t r a nirt atlaa af aaaa 
tkaa akawt 9,000 tew par worth. 


Swriag tka pa* f aw day* tka J*paa**a km bsakad tha brldga* 
avar tka ft*i Slwwr and dm gad thaw to m extort wkl* wiU m 
f»ira am Um to rapair and wnwhll* only a wary iaafflaiart 
forty aartloa la la aparrtla*. lallabla fkralgs rwparta ataka that 
tka defaaaa af tka hafcrag hiwwr andag la Iwlsifta art will 
It la laprmd tka ispnw *11 prabrtly inn t turn to ba* tka 
tridgaa at will# \f 
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Mr mwtewt OwrA staff 
tar riM Dlsttaai 
•ubUytaa, D.C. 


OLu<id 
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*7 at, mu 


wmmmmdw rot thk assistait c«nr of staff, o-ti 

Sifejaati Stratagla ■aAAanta af Ate Situation. 


/ 



1. Thi Mr Plans Diriaion has baan 4k rtoUd hx tha Chlaf 
•r jtoff to propara a Stratagla XaUaaU of Ate Situation without 

teUX' 


2. HfWit that this offioa ba pratedad oat la tar than 
Ate data India a tad information aa fallaoa an tw protean# . (a) 

prsssnt atataa (b) with Qnitad Stataa antoall? parti aipatin* in 


a. Imluateoa of ££MA£!l tet nation loading to a# 
aiaatlan af atmtogla Unaa 
i^ la a float al on aa Aa bar moat ir aba h ls Una of nation. 


b. rvnlnatian af tei , l aitnatian loading to a dator- 
tenatiaa af Unas af aation opaa to bar ate aolainatiog in a 
drain, on aa to ter anal proba te s linn af aation. > 
ft* fttfr t 4j..fotn > * jg a 


e. Bmalnation af Prill te Moira* » albaatian loading Aa 
a datarm ixiation af Unas Of action opan to bar ate culminating 
in a date si on aa Aa hor a* at probates Una af notion. 

(a) fvalaatton af aitnatian. 


(b) 
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• All sonross 
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Laaaaa aaatai nad ( a maaoga pradiatod) 
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!• BkalaaUaoar fraaaa'a altaatlaa laadlnc tit. 

•* apaa ta bar aad aalalaatlac ta a dart la. 

“ .** “•* probaMa Uaa af aatiaa. (Xaalada aaallabla < -*i r 

aatloa partalainc to «rla ( BMnatd'a faraaa and Iba . 

oe tha ia«i at taatloa. ) 
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lM% IX*. 

tar p a por Ha nt tan 1 JUff, H Hl n g ta n , D. C> f iy 
1941 . Tot Ho InIiUM ©dof of SUff, «D| mr Ddpataant, 
Mfeington, D. c. 

1 . Tba Inft w tU iP 

thia UTomUm ta aiiiMs hoo boon Hta tat ootal portiei- 
ptUM by u» Uni tad Jlotoo la ta HT «MU aotooUy bo o 
iofolfwit tao ta owl atlng citation dth no tad ond tat 
lino of danorootlan dtaou 20 00000900000 ta lnibraotlao lo 
fhxnltad 00 ta boolo of ta oootltaos taolopooot of 00 
cadotlng ol toot tap, ta tnibvwotion ta boon oo pllf lod by 
ta lMdLooloii of Onto on ta U.S.S.E., Latin Aoorloo ond otar 
non train* tah oootloo of ta data p r ooo n tod !o 1 

mU»T» far* oo^oiy&looblol^Vbr poor aonoordanoa taro follows 
boloo o aondanood auwntioa of tbo t 1 otl nr d toot Ion. ittbntloi 
lo lmrltod to ta tat that taao data do not ooooUtoto o 0-2 
ootlaota of ta oltatioa but aro Mroly intanotlon taidtad 
lo aa^ritaaa with year roqaoot* 

2* SootMia of ta Situation. 

a. Tinnur, poo nooning groatljr auparlor land, air 
ood oohaarlno tbroaa, ho Ido ta initiation, diich, through har 
oonoontmtod loodortfdp ta integrated roglae, ana la aueoo eafhlly 
applying In an aggroaaloo of tad on agelnat ta Britta £*>lra. 

b. The hritta thplm, widespread with auparlor 
ourfaoo aoa ponor but dafidoot In aan poor, targoid motion and 
battla loadarohlp, la 00 tbo dofonaloo and la looting ground* 

o. the Uni tod 3Uta, with a auparlor navy in 
oaa ooaan, bat without aftatloo naapona or developed ooaandi 
ta dth bat ta ootat arganiamtlo na, atanda in oarbal oppo- 
altloo ta tha oftaalon ta in aatarlal auppert of ta detaelm 
but for ta tloa bnlr« without tha moa to taka ooort battla 
action dlmotly against Marwany In bar own «r anybody alao'a 
bohalf. 


d. All otar ooonurlao aro taut ta fringing aatal- 
11 ta of tha tfcrea groat powers. Chino, Italy and Japan ham 
oaoo military thon# not doolalm potanay. Tho otara an than- 
aalona triolal or of lnpta only in ocabl nation with otara. 
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•» tuael* tftond* a p ewi t 1 a ita ft 

ri*fct bat only bwt of ita bulk. In it* Uuwrant 1/tf fl- 
oiflDoy it la a mmimmm to all and of value only to o ne Jareoj 
and that baoouee of Ito raw ■atari ala. 
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CONFIDED 


(1) Contain or laolato tho IfcUlpfdno Inlands 
aoogkang, «tiuk British Malay* tIi Thailand sol Taio rhli « 
diront attack by laad # aaa and air, 

(2) Contain or laalato tho ftlltudi Uliii 

Hongboac, aad attack tho fethartaoto* Bant Indian or Bonva, . 

O) hodullon a t tha Phllljyiao island* aad ' 

prior to ■ wrwiit U tho oaatk. 

Action* In d i an t a d ty t# (1), (*) # aad (3) ara aaatUfaat 
an tiio aaaaaaa of tha Asia fames 1 a tha lampaan Bar. 


slant 


6. 


fdU probably alt 
to frail! to ta a 


ouffi- 


by attaakUf BrltUh Malaya ala 


• br 

# “ 


If tha BMi tad Stataa should aotloaly 

Bar, Japan maid salt to aaa dal allocation of ■ 

military foraaa aad aappllaa loj aha aaald thorn aaho bar 


f*i<*iid 
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hIn Uh iwtl* «f Ut fMww Angr mi Imthn SSS*pMr af. 
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«• 


0 — 11— «• —to* «Uk 1 — 414. 

OCfmmX'W a ytri Uit m a mil hi>i tfUr Um ra- 

••1* tf Aid Mi •ffMUilw mpmi f m Um 
0Kit«d mii, 


Um p«mmm with ■Ijpaa aad 


wit* um 


& tto •— 1 Ito to ll— Stotoa parttolpatoa In tto war 
mi Ap— alto to aatlralgr aagacat, (Mm aaatoi 
•loaalgr eoaparato alto Ito IMLlto Matoa ai 
•to affanalaa apa ratl a n a. ito toltod ttatoa 
riad It ii i —t to t walah vaapana and faato 
far aatotaga aM aapla—a alao« alto pi— aa, pUata 
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EXHIBIT NO. 183 


Mr. Seth W. Richardson, 


United States Senate, 

McCy 20, 1946. 


General Counsel, Joint Committee on the Investigation of the 
Pearl Harbor Attack, 

Senate Office Building. 


Dear Mr. Richardson : I have gone over the book “The Case Against the 
Admirals”, and it appears to me that we should hAve, for the record, the report 
on the bombing of the Utah in the fall of 1937. We should also have the pro- 
gram which was prepared by General Andrews and Colonel Knerr. The book 
states they prepared a program to submit to the War Department calling for 108 
B-17’s for enlarging the Pacific Fleet so it would operate in the Pacific and also 
provided for training of men to cost $21,000,000. 

We should also have a copy of the budget of the Air Corps providing for 
this. We should also have the evidence showing why the War Department 
refused to submit the $21,000,000 item to Congress. 

I believe we should also secure copies of the letters from Colonel Knerr to 
the Senate on the B-17 program. 

On page 64 of the book is this quotation : 

“The War Department cannot approve the program for developing the B-17’s. 
Instead of the B-17 you are ordered to build a light, responsive, less expensive 
type of bombardment plane with a range not to exceed 300 miles.” 

We should put this evidence from the War Department into the records. 

Sincerely, 


/S/ Homer Ferguson. 


War Department, 

Room 4D757, The Pentagon, 

Washington, 15 June 1946. 

Memorandum for Mr. Richardson. 

In response to your letter of 23 May 1946 forwarding Senator Ferguson’s 
request of 20 May 1946 : 

1. Annexed under Tab A is a copy of the report of the bombing of the Utah 
in August 1937, together with other papers pertaining to that exercise. 

2. A memorandum dated 24 November 1937 from the Commanding General, 
GHQ Air Force to the Assistant Secretary of War outlined a procurement pro- 
gram for Fiscal Years 1940-1945 to bring the Army air strength up to the 2320 
aircraft recommended by the Drum Board. The program approved by the 
Secretary of War on 11 March 1938 as the Woodring Program was a revision of 
a proposal submitted by the Chief of the Air Corps. The following table com- 
pares the numbers of four-engine bombers included in the two programs : 



GHQ Pro- 
gram 

Woodring 

Program 

Total objective . 

196 

144 

FY 1940 procurement 

53 

67 

FY 1941 procurement ____ 

53 

48 

FY 1942 procurement 

33 

0 

FY 1943 procurement ... 

28 

33 

FY 1944 procurement __ 

40 

11 

FY 1945 procurement 

0 

8 



3. The Air Corps’ tentative estimates for Fiscal Year 1940 included $23,450,000 
for 67 four-engine bombers based on the Woodring Program. In accordance 
with the decision to eliminate four-engine bombers from the aircraft require- 
ments for Fiscal Year 1940 and to use the funds set up for that purpose for the 
procurement of attack and light bombers (see Tab B), the regular estimates as 
submitted contained no provision for the procurement of four-engine bombers. 
However, subsequent estimates were submitted and approved calling for the 
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allocation for 126 four-engine bombers of $29,610,000 from tbe supplemental 1940 
appropriations. These estimates were based on the 5500 Plane Program, which 
superseded the Woodring Program and was authorized under Public Law 18, 76th 
Congress, approved 3 April 1939. The program provided for 178 four-engine 
bombers ; of that number 52 were on hand or procurable from the regular funds 
for Fiscal Years 1939 and 1940, leaving 126 to be procured from the supplemental 
1940 appropriations. Army Air Forces inventories show 160 such planes on hand 
as of 30 November 1941. 

4. A careful search of War Department files has failed to locate any corre- 
spondence from Major General (then Colonel) Knerr to the Senate concerning 
the R-17 program. 

5. A careful search of War Department files has failed to locate any document 
containing the language quoted from page 64 of “The Case Against the Admirals.” 

Robebt M. Diggs, 

Captain , A. TJ. S. 

Incl.-2 
Tab A 
TabB 


Tab A 
[Copy] 

“Confidential” 17 May 1937. 

Memorandum for The Secretary of the Navy : 

1. To further the investigation of the defense of our coast against attack from 
overseas, the President desires that a Joint Army-Navy Exercise be arranged 
for this summer, for the information of : 

The President 

The Secretary of War 

The Secretary of the Navy 

The Chief of Staff 

The Chief of Naval Operations. 

2. The President outlined the Problem, as follows: 


Time 


During the coming summer. 


Locality 

Between lines running Eastward from Cape Cod and from the Capes of the 
Delaware, 

(or) 

Between lines running Westward from San Francisco and from San Pedro. 


The Problem 


(1) Attacking Fleet cannot go North or South of the Lines. 

(2) Within twenty-four hours from zero time, the attacking fleet shall be 
present within the limits of the area and within five hundred miles from the shore 
line. 

(3) After arrival of the attacking fleet within the area prescribed, it should 
remain there for a period of twenty-four hours. 

(4) The attacking fleet shall be represented by a radio-controlled destroyer. 
This target represents a battleship. Constructive hits will be allowed. 

(5) The defending forces should be comprised of naval patrol forces, surface 
and air-Army bombing planes. 

Object of the Problem 


To locate and test, actually, the ability of the defending forces to destroy 
the attacking force. 

(Signed) Paul H. Bastedo, 

Captain, U. S. Navy , 

Naval Aide to the President. 


Copy to : Colonel E. M. Watson, FA, USA, Military Aide to the President 
79716 O— 46— pt. 21 16 
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J. B. No. 350 
(Serial 611) 

Confidential 


[Copy] 


Secretary 

Navy Department Building 

The Joint Board, 
Washington , July 10 , 1937. 


To: The Secretary of War. 

Subject: Joint Army and Navy Exercise. 

Reference: (a) J. B. No. 350 (Serial No. 608) June 10, 1937. 

Enclosure: (A) Copy of reference (a) with its enclosure. 

1. Relative to the contemplated Joint Army and Navy exercise covered in 
reference (a). The Joint Board understands that the following basic decisions 
have been reached on the subject by the Chief of Staff and Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions after consultation with the President on the substance of enclosure (A), 
reference (a). 

a. Location . The exercise will be held in the land and water areas between the 
parallels 38° 15' N. (Hamilton Field), Latitude 33°40' N. (San Pedro Bay), and 
within 300 miles of the coast line. 

b. Time. 24 hour period beginning at 1200, August 12, 1937, ending at 1200, 
August 13, 1937. 

c . Forces. 

(1) Navy and Coast Guard: The local forces of the 11th and 12th Naval 
Districts, plus the Langley and Wright patrol planes, the necessary destroyer 
squadrons, the UTAH and such Coast Guard units as may be made available by 
the Coast Guard. 

(2) Army: 2nd Bombardment Group, composed of 6, B-17 planes. 7th and 
19th Bombardment Groups, composed of 19, B-10 planes. 

d. Target. Target ship UTAH. 

e. Bombs. Navy, Mark VII, water-filled, bombs not to exceed 50 pounds in 
weight, when so filled. 

f. Command. The Commanding General, 1st Wing, GHQ Air Force, will repre- 
sent the Commander in Chief of the field forces in the preparation for and in 
the conduct of the exercise and will command Army units engaged therein. 
The Commandants of the 11th and 12th Naval Districts will command the Naval 
contingents. Command in joint operations will be determined under the prin- 
ciples outlined in Joint Action of the Army and the Navy. 

g. Publicity. This exercise will be considered a normal joint training exercise. 
Any necessary publicity will be handled in a normal and routine manner so as to 
avoid undue emphasis and so as not to violate existing instructions covering secret 
and confidential material and photographs. Information given out for publicity 
purposes will be general in nature only. 

2. Action recommended. Since time is pressing, The Joint Board recommends 
that the two Departments proceed without delay with the preparation and issue 
to their respective services of the necessary directives to carry out this exercise. 

(Signed) Malin Craig, 

Maun Craig, 

General, U. S. Army, 

Senior Member Present. 


July 16, 1937, 
Approved. 

(Signed) Wm. D. Leahy, 
Acting Secretary of the Na<vy. 

July 14, 1937. 

Approved. By Order of the Secretary of War, 
(Signed) Malin Craig, 

Malin Craig, 

Chief of Staff. 
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Navy Department, 

Office of Chief of Naval Operations, 

Washington , July 10, 1937. 


BLUE 

Op-12A-CTB ( SC ) A16-3 ( 9) /A21 Serial 308 
Confidential 

Not To Be Seen by Any One of the Black Side Prior to Completion of Exercise. 

Prom: Chief of Naval Operations. 

To : Commandant, Eleventh Naval District. 

Commandant, Twelfth Naval District. 

Subject : Coastal Frontier Defense Joint Air Exercise No. 4. 

Reference (a) Joint Act of the Army and Navy 1935. 

1. Coastal Frontier Defense Joint Air Exercise No. 4 will be held in the land 
and water areas included between the parallels of Latitude 3S°-15' N. (HAM- 
ILTON FIELD) and Latitude 33°-40' N. (SAN PEDRO BAY), for a period of 
twenty-four hours beginning at 1200 12 August 1937 and ending at 1200 13 
August 1937. 

2. Object. To exercise Army and Navy airplanes (BLUE), operating from 
the coast, in locating and bombing a target (BLACK), moving at a limited dis- 
tance off the coast. 

3. Limits of Exercise. First movements by BLUE will begin not earlier than 
1200 12 August and the exercise will cease at 1200 13 August (Plus 8 time) . No 
forces, except plane guards, shall go north of Latitude 38 ‘’-l^ N. nor south of 
Latitude 33°-40' N. Between the above times and between the above latitudes 
the target will be at sea and available for bombing. 

4. Forces. For this exercise, in addition to the units normally under the 
Command of the Commandants, Eleventh and Twelfth Naval Districts, the 
following units will be made available : 

[2] NAVY (To the Commandants, Eleventh and Twelfth Naval Districts, 
by the Commander in Chief, U. S. Fleet) : 

(a) Aircraft, Base Force, U. S. Fleet: 

WRIGHT (Flag)— YP— 7F (About 6 P2Y-3) 

VP— 9F (about 6 PBY-1) 
LANGLEY VP— 11F (about 12 PBY-2) 

VP— 12F (about 12 PBY-1) 

Note: Any VP planes available in excess of 30 will be used 
solely as plane guards. 

(b) Three destroyer squadrons for plane guard duties only. 

COAST GUARD (To the Commandants, Eleventh and Twelfth Naval Dis- 
tricts, by the Commander, Coast Guard Division, San 
Francisco) : 

Cutters, patrol boats, aircraft and Coast Guard stations within 
the Eleventh and Twelfth Naval Districts, as may be made 
available after conference between the Commandant, Twelfth 
Naval District, and the Commander of the Coast Guard Divi- 
sion at San Francisco. Coast Guard participation will be 
subject to distress calls, or duties of an emergency nature, 
which may make necessary Coast Guard services elsewhere. 
Such services will not be interfered with. Coast Guard vessels 
and aircraft will be used as plane guards only. 

ARMY (To the Command General, 1st Wing, GHQ Air Force) : 

2d Bombardment Group — 6 (B-17) planes. 

7th Bombardment Group 

19th Bombardment Group/ 19 (B " 10) planes ‘ 
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5. Target to be bombed will be the UTAH, which will represent a BLACK de- 
tachment of two battleships, one aircraft carrier and nine destroyers. Each 
battleship has 16 5"/38 AA guns and 8-0" .50 AA machine guns. Each aircraft 
has 12-5' '/25 AA guns, 16-1 ".1 A A guns and 24-0". 50 AA machine guns. Each 
destroyer has 5-5"/38 AA guns and 4-0".50 AA machine guns. The UTAH 
actually has no guns and she will not cruise in company with other ships. All 
practicable precautions will be taken to avoid bombing any other ship than the 
UTAH. 

6. Bombs. To avoid excessive damage to the UTAH and danger to her per- 
sonnel dummy water filled bombs only will be used, not to exceed 50 lbs. in 
weight each when so filled, and the cases of characteristics similar to the [3] 
Navy Mark VII water tillable bombs. These bombs will simulate the full sized 
service bombs, and shall not be carried on any plane in numbers in excess of the 
number of service bombs which could be carried. These bombs, both Army and 
Navy, shall be painted different colors to distinguish the squadrons, and the 
Commanding Officer UTAH will be informed by the Commandants, Eleventh and 
Twelfth Naval Districts, previous to the exercise of the colors so assigned. Ar- 
rangements will be made by the Commandants, Eleventh and Twelfth Naval 
Districts, with the Commanding General, First Wing GHQ Air Force, so as to 
prevent duplication of colors. The difference in weight between the dummy 
bombs and the service bombs, which they simulate, will be carried by the BLUE 
planes in sand, or other suitable ballast, which shall be retained until the dummy 
bombs are released. The ballast may then be dumped at such a distance from 
the target as not to confuse observers. The War Department has been requested 
to adhere to these requirements. 

7. Distinguishing Marks. The UTAH will fly international King flag and also 
spread same horizontally so as tcu be visible from the air. Army and Navy 
attacking BLUE planes will have no special distinguishing marks other than 
those authorized to be worn and displayed by U. S. land and sea forces. All 
plane guard units, less planes, will fly international Preparatory flag. 

8. Plane Guards . Vessels and planes assigned as plane guards will take no 
part in the exercise other than that necessary to safeguard life of aviation per- 
sonnel. Except as necessary for this, they will maintain radio silence and re- 
main neutral. They will take care that their actions, dispositions and com- 
munications do not assist one side or the other. Three squadrons of fleet de- 
stroyers, all VP planes in excess of thirty, all Coast Guard vessels and planes, 
and all district craft employed in the exercise will be used as plane guards solely. 
All plane guards will be under the command of the Commandants, Eleventh and 
Twelfth Naval Districts. 

9. Artificialities. Other than as stated previously artificialities will be avoided 
so far as practicable. This particularly applies to bombing altitudes and tactics 
employed in the presence of the UTAH. No altitudes, when in the presence of 
the UTAH, will be used which are less than good tactics dictates for attacking 
an enemy of the characteristics described in paragraph 5. The War Department 
has been requested to adhere to this. 

10. Command and Preparation will be in accordance with reference (a). The 
Commanding General, First Wing GHQ Air Force (Brigadier General Delos C. 
Emmons), at March Field (Riverside, California), has been designated as the 
representative of the Commanding General, Field Forces, who is assumed to have 
taken over the supreme command of the Army in the Pacific Coastal Frontier foi 
the purposes of this exercise. The Commanding General, First Wing GHQ Aii 
Force will command the Army’s U] contingent for this exercise. The 
Commandants, Eleventh and Twelfth Naval Districts, will confer with him 
directly in the preparation for and the execution of this exercise. 

11. Reports. Complete diaries will be kept by all Naval and Coast Guard 
units participating in the exercise and will fee submitted to the Commandants 
under whom they operated. These diaries will be accurate as to times and 
descriptions of events observed. Every naval unit, which drops bombs, will 
submit report in accordance with the requirements for “Formation Battle Prac- 
tice (Bombing Maneuvering Target)”, including particularly a record of the alti- 
tudes at which bombs w r ere dropped and the size of the service bombs which they 
represented. Photographic observations of bombs dropped by Navy planes shall 
be made from the planes dropping them. The Army will be requested to make 
similar -observations. The Commandants of the Eleventh and Twelfth Naval 
Districts will forward, in duplicate, to the Chief of Naval Operations a com- 
plete report of the exercise in sufficient detail as to events, times, tracks, posi- 
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tions and bombing performances, as to permit an accurate analysis of the whole 
twenty-four hour period. 

12. Time. Zone plus eight time will be used. 

13. The XJ. S. Fleet, during the period 10-13 August, actually will be making 
passage from San Francisco to San Pedro. Except for detachments specifically 
assigned to this exercise, it will take no part in the Coastal Frontier Defense 
Joint Air Exercise No. 4, and will be considered as not strategically present and 
not free to act. The Commander in Chief, U. S. Fleet, will inform the Com- 
mandants, Eleventh and Twelfth Naval Districts, and the Commanding General, 
First Wing GHQ Air Force — March Field (Riverside, California) of the approx- 
imate posi tions to be occupied by the units of the fleet not participating in this 
exercise. 

14. Critique. Should a critique be held after the exercise, no funds will be 
allowed for mileage or personal expenses in attending same. 

15. Publicity. This exercise will be considered as a normal joint training 
exercise. Any necessary publicity will be handled in a normal and routine man- 
ner so as to avoid undue emphasis and so as not to violate existing instructions 
covering secret and confidential material and photographs. Information given 
out for publicity purposes will be general in nature only. 

(Signed) William D. Leahy- 

CC: President (1) 

CinCus (1) 

Chief of Staff, U. S. A. (2) 

Combasfor (1) Coast Guard (1) 

Comairbasfor (1) 

Op-20, 22, 30, 38 


AG 354.21 (7-20-37) (Misc.) E 


ACW/mh 
July 20, 1937. 


Subject : Joint Coastal Frontier Defense Air Exercise No. 4. 

To: Commanding General, GHQ' Air Force, Langley Field, Va. 

1. Joint Coastal Frontier Defense Air Exercise No. 4 will be held in accordance 
with the basic decisions contained in Inclosure (1) Joint Board No. 350 (Serial 
No. 611) July 10, 1937, and with the instructions contained in Inclosure (2) letter 
from the Chief of Naval. Operations to the Commandants, Eleventh and Twelfth 
Naval Districts, dated July 10, 1937, subject : Coastal Frontier Defense Joint Air 
Exercise No. 4, which will be amended to meet certain variations therefrom con- 
tained herein. 

2. The numerical designation of this exercise would ordinarily be Number 3. 
However, in order to obviate complications resulting from instructions already 
issued to Naval Districts concerning a prospective exercised Number 3 on the East 
Coast, this exercise is designated Number 4. 

3. The Commanding General, First Wing, GHQ Air Force, will represent the 
Commander-in-Chief of the field forces in the preparation for and the conduct of 
the exercise. For the purposes of this exercise direct communication between the 
Commanding General, First Wing, GHQ Air Force, and the Commandants of af- 
fected Naval Districts is authorized. It is desired, however, that the Commanding 
General First Wing, GHQ Air Force, confer with the Commanding General, Fourth 
Army, with a view to having an officer of the Fourth Army at the headquarters of 
the First Wing to represent the coastal frontier defense headquarters, through 
which information would normally pass. 

4. Object of exercise. To exercise Navy airplanes (BLUE) in locating, and Army 
airplanes (BLUE) in bombing a target (BLACK) moving at a limited distance off 
the coast. 

[ 2 ] 5. Forces to be made available. Approximately those mentioned in 

paragraph 1 c. Inclosure (1). 

6. Location. See paragraph 1 a. Inclosure (1). Relative to the statement 
‘‘within 300 miles of the coast line,” it is desired by the Navy Department that this 
information be not communicated to anyone connected with the scouting forces. 

7. Time. See paragraph 1 b. Inclosure (1). Zone plus eight time (Pacific 
Standard Time) will be used. 

8. a. Bombs . The Navy Department, through the Chief of Ordnance, will 
furnish the GHQ Air Force with 4000 Mark VII, water tillable bombs for use in 
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the preparation for and the conduct of the exercise. It is contemplated that these 
bombs will be available as follows : 

1,100 bombs — Langley Field 
1,600 bombs — Hamilton Field 
1,300 bombs — March Field 

b. Bombs used during the exercise will be filled with water and will weigh not 
in excess of 50 pounds, when so filled. Said bombs will be painted so as to be 
able to distinguish between squadrons dropping them, and the Commandants of 
affected Naval Districts will be informed previous to the exercise of the dis- 
tinguishing paints so assigned. 

c. Bombs dropped during the exercise will simulate in size the service bombs 
ordinarily used against a target of two battleships, one aircraft carrier, and nine 
destroyers as described in paragraph 9 below. Bombs in excess of those to be 
dropped will not be carried. The difference in weight between the dummy bombs 
and the service bombs which they simulate, will be carried in said or other suit- 
able ballast, which shall be retained until the dummy bombs are released, after 
which the ballast may be dumped at such distance from the target as not to 
confuse observers. 

9. Target to be bombed. Target to be bombed will be the UTAH, which will 
represent a BLACK detachment of two battleships, one aircraft carrier, and nine 
destroyers. Each battleship has 16 5"/38 AA guns and 8 0750 AA machine guns. 
Each aircraft carrier has 12 5"/25 AA guns, 16 171 AA guns, and 24 0750 AA 
machine guns. Each destroyer has 5 5"/38 AA guns and 4 0750 AA machine guns. 
The UTAH actually has no guns and she will not cruise in company with other 
ships. All practicable precautions will be taken to avoid bombing any other ship 
than the UTAH. 

[5] 10. Distinguishing marks. The UTAH will fly international King 

flag and also spread same horizontally so as to be visible from the air. Attacking 
BLUE planes will have no special distinguishing marks other than those author- 
ized to be worn and displayed by U. S. land and sea forces. All plane guard 
units, less planes, will fly international Preparatory flag. 

11. Plane guards. Vessels and planes assigned as plane guards will take 
no part in the exercise other than that necessary to safeguard life of aviation 
personnel. Except as necessary for this, they will maintain radio silence and 
remain neutral. They will take care that their actions, dispositions, and com- 
munications do not assist one side or the other. Three squadrons of fleet 
destroyers, all VP planes in excess of thirty, all Coast Guard vessels and planes, 
and all district craft employed in the exercise will be used as plane guards 
solely. All plane guards will be under the command of Commandants, Eleventh 
and Twelfth Naval Districts. 

12. Status of U. S. Fleet. The U. S. Fleet, during the period 10-13 August, 
actually will be making passage from San Francisco to San Pedro. Except for 
detachments specifically assigned to this exercise, it will take no part in the 
Coastal Frontier Defense Joint Air Exercise No. 4, and will be considered as 
not strategically present and not free to act. The Commander-in-Chief, U. S. 
Fleet, will inform the Commandants, Eleventh and Twelfth Naval Districts, and 
the Commanding General, First Wing, GHQ Air Force — March Field (Riverside, 
California) of the approximate positions to be occupied by the units of the 
fleet not participating in this exercise. 

13. Artificialities. Other than as stated previously artificialities will be 
avoided so far as practicable. This particularly applies to bombing altitudes 
and tactics employed in the presence of the UTAH. No altitudes, when in 
the presence of the UTAH, will be used which are less than good tactics dictates 
for attacking an enemy of the characteristics described in paragraph 9 above. 

14. Publicity. This exercise will be considered a normal joint training exer- 
cise. Any necessary publicity will be handled in a normal and routine manner 
so as to avoid undue emphasis and so as not to violate existing instructions 
covering secret and confidential material and photographs. Information given 
out for publicity purposes will be general in nature only. 

15. Command in Joint Operations. Command in joint operations will be 
determined under the principles outlined in Joint Action of the Army and the 
Navy. 

[4] 16. Critique. The Commanding General, First Wing, GHQ Air Force, 

will provide for any critique that he may deem desirable. 

17. Cost. It is desired that the cost of this exercise be defrayed from normal 
training funds at the disposition of the Headquarters involved. These funds to 
be reimbursed from such other funds as may become available. 
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18. Reports. Photographic observations of bombs dropped by Army planes 
will be made by the Army. Such information together with that provided by 
Naval observers on the UTAH will be incorporated in a report on the exercise. 
This report, in triplicate, will be forwarded by the Commanding General, First 
Wing, GHQ Air Force, through the Commanding General, GHQ Air Force, to 
the Adjutant General of the Army. 

19. The Commanding General, GHQ Air Force, will take such action as 
is necessary to secure the bombs mentioned in paragraph 8 above; to con- 
centrate the units of the GHQ Air Force involved ; and to provide observers 
from units of the GHQ Air .Force not participating in the exercise. '* 

20. Copies of this letter fogether with its inelosures have been furnished the 
Commanding General, First Wing, GHQ Air Force, the Chief of the Air Corps, 
and the Commanding General, Fourth Army, Copies, without inclosures, have 
been furnished the Chief of Ordnance and the Navy Department. 

By order of the Secretary of War : 


2 


Adjutant General. 

Inclosures : 

f l-JB No. 350 (Serial No. 611), July 10, 1937. 

2— Ltr fr CNO to Comdts. 11th & 12th Nav. Dists. dated July 10, 1937- 
subject : Coastal Frontier Defense Joint Air Exercise No. 4. 


[Copy] 

confidential 


In reply refer to : WPD 4004-3 

Subject: Coastal Frontier Defense Joint Air Exercise No. 4. 

To : Chief of Naval Operations. 

With reference to your letter of July 10, 1937, to the Commandants of the 
Eleventh and Twelfth Naval Districts, on the above sdbject, it is requested that 
paragraph 2, thereof, be amended to read substantially as follows: 

“2. Object. To exercise Navy airplanes (Blue) in locating, and Army 
airplanes (Blue) in bombing a target (Black) moving at a limited distance 
off the coast.” 

It is further requested that related paragraphs of the reference wherein it is 
implied that the Navy will bomb the target be correspondingfly amended to 
show that the target will not be bombed by Navy planes. 

Chief of Staff. 


[Copy] 

Naval Message 
Department) 

OP-12A-CTB 
Branch 68 

To : 

CINCUS 
COM 11 
COM 12 

To : 

CHIF OF STAFF, US ARMY 
(MAIL) 

COMBASEFOR 
COMAIRBASEFOR 
COMDT. COAST GUARD (MAIL) 
USS UTAH 

0022 My letter regarding exercise Four of July 10th has been amended to 
read : Paragraph 2 : “Object to exercise Navy airplanes Blue in locating and Army 
airplanes Blue in bombing target Black steaming at limited distance off coast 
all planes operating from coast”. The foregoing change is at the request of the 


(Navy 


From : Chief of Naval Operations 
Released by : W. D. Leahy. 

Date : 22 July 1937. 

NITE to NITE. 
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War Department. In pursuance thereof, the UTAH will not be bombed by Navy 
planes in exercise Four 1300. 

Distribution : 

12 * * * ORIGINATOR 

10A * * * 11 * * * 

13 * * * 

13D (2) * * * 

19 * * * 

09 * * * 

38 * * * 

BUAER * * * 

CHIEF OF STAFF, US ARMY * * * 

COMDT. COAST' GUARD * * * 

Copies made in AGO for : 

CG, GHQ Air Force ; 

CG, 1st Wing, GHQ Air Force. 

Chief of the Air Corps ; 

CG, Fourth Army ; and ACofS, G-2. 

CONFIDENTIAL 


Confidential 

J. B. No. 350 (Serial 614). 

War Department 
Navy Department 

19 October 1937. 

The President, 

The White House. 

Dear Mr. President : The following report is submitted on the Army and Navy 
Joint Air Exercise held as a result of the memorandum of May 17, 1937, addressed 
by your Naval Aide to the Secretary of the Navy : 

Coastal Frontier Defense Joint Air Exercises. Navy patrol planes took off at 
noon, August 12, and located at 3 : 37 P. M. the target ship UTAH, steaming at 
15 knots, about 300 nautical miles southwest of San Francisco. The Navy re- 
ported position of UTAH to Army and maintained contact until it was lost at 
10 : 30 P. M. through poor visibility. On receipt of contact report from Navy, two 
Army bombardment groups (41 bombers), tock off near San Francisco. The 
bombers failed to intercept the target due to lack of time for daylight search and 
unfavorable weather. Contact with target was not regained by Navy patrol planes 
until 10 : 45 A. M., August 13, when it was located about 245 nautical miles south- 
west of San Francisco. The Army bombardment squadrons took off by 9:30 
A. M. on a search and attack mission, and were able to get into attack position 
before noon, August 13, when the exercise ended. The low ceiling and restricted 
visibility made it necessary to attack at altitudes of 400 to 700 feet. Three direct 
hits were secured from 98 bombs dropped. Each bomb simulated a 300 lb. service 
bomb. 

v Supplementary Exercise. Unfavorable weather having interfered with satis- 
factory operations during the above exercise, a supplementary bombing exercise 
for August 14 against the UTAH, maneuvering at 15 knots, about 60 nautical miles 
off the coast, was agreed upon. The weather proved favorable and the Army 
bombed from 12,000 feet with 721 bombs, securing 37 direct hits and 49 within 
50 feet of the side. The attached photographs illustrate the bomb patterns at 
various altitudes. 

Conclusions. In view of artificialities, that must necessarily be introduced into 
peacetime exercises, definite conclusions as to the potentialities of Army and Navy 
forces to attack and/or defend in problems of this sort can not be drawn. Under 
the actual conditions of the first exercise, it may be said that Navy aircraft were 
able to locate and track, and Army aircraft to bomb and hit the target under un- 
favorable visibility conditions. 

The exercises were of inestimable value in developing coordination of Army and 
Navy communications and in affording the Army an opportunity to bomb a 
maneuvering target at sea. 

Harry H, Wcodring, 

Secretary of War. 

Claude A. Swanson, 
Secretary of the Navy- 
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[Copy] 


The White House 


Washington, October 21, 1937. 

Memorandum for 

The Secretary of War 
The Secretary of the Navy : 

I am delighted to see the report of the very worthwhile Coastal Frontier Defense 
Joint Air Exercises. 

It is my thought that they should be made an annual feature of joint Army-Navy 
Coast Defense Exercises on both West coast and East coast and possibly also as 
joint exercises at the Canal Zone and in Hawaii. The coordination of the two 
services is sufficient in itself to justify this. 


* # 
Incl 2 


* 


* 


$ 


Tab B 


* * 

F. D. R. 


[Copy] 


m CONFIDENTIAL 

0-4 ENH 

War Department, 

War Department General Staff, 

Supply Division, G-4, 
Washington , D. C., July 19, 1938. 

G-4/27277-19 

Memorandum for the Chief of Staff: 

Subject : Revision of Present Approved Airplane Programs. 

I. Facts bearing upon the problem. 

1. The Chief of Staff directed G-4 to submit a new requirements program for 
airplanes in F. Y. 1940. In this program all B-lTs (4-engine heavy bomber type) 
are to be eliminated and the funds now set up for that purpose used for the pro- 
curement of the attack and light bomber types. Experimentation and research for 
F. Y. 1940 to be confined to medium and light bombers, pursuit or other light 
aircraft. 

2. Analysis and Discussion, a. The following table shows a comparison between 
the original F. Y. 1989 Program and the changes directed to date, including revised 
cost estimates': 


Original Approved F. Y. 

1939 Program 

F. Y. 1939 Programs as Now Revised 

Bases on Latest Cost Estimates 

147 Pursuit Monoplane 

13 Pursuit Interceptors 

91 Bombers (2-Eng.) 

119 Attack Bombers 

24 C. & A. Observation 

$6,074,628 

1, 920, 477 

13, 769, 574 

10, 195, 087 

1, 190, 880 

147 Pursuit Monoplane 

13 Pursuit Interceptors . 

13 B-17 Bombers (4-Eng) 1 

78 B-18A Bombers (2-Eng) 1 

119 Attack Bombers. 

24 C. & A. Observation 

.. $7,350,000 
.. 1,920,477 

3,550,000 
.. 7,400,000 

.. 14,300,000 
. . 1, 190, 880 

394 . Totals 

__ 33,150,646 

394 Totals 

For O. F. E. Deficiency FY ’38 

.. 35,711,357 
.. 1,600,000 



Total Funds Required 

Savings from F. Y. 1938 to apply •_ 

... 37,311,357 
.. 2.950,000 



Balance Required. 

. . 34,361,357 


i Note— S avings in F. Y. 1938 funds in amount of $2,950,000 (including YB-20 Project) have been applied 
toward the purchase of these planes. Present indicated shortage in funds to carry out the revised F. Y. 
1939 Program— $1,210,711 ($34,361,357— $33,150,646). 
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ft. In addition to the above the following projects are under consideration for 
F. Y. 1939 and will require funds as follows : 


1 2 ] 9 B-18A’s (remainder of options for which funds were 

directed to be reserved by the Assistant Secretary of War): $ 850, 000 

Changes to 78 B-18A’s (larger engines and superchargers to 

obtain greater speed) 1,500,000 

Purchase of 6 Commercial type training planes (Assistant Secre- 
tary of War has directed that this item be resubmitted by 
Chief of the Air Corps for F. Y. 1939 procurement ) 25, 000 


Total for Additional Projects 2, 375, 000 


From the above a grand total of $3,585,711 will be required in addition to funds 
now appropriated for F. Y.1939 airplane procurement to carry out the revised pro- 
gram and additional projects under consideration. 

c. (1) Under the directive to use the funds now set up in F. Y. 1940 estimates 
for 4-engine bombers for the procurement of attack-bombers, the F. Y. 1939 and 
F. Y. 1940 requirements for this airplane can be combined at a substantial sav- 
ings in unit cost. (Present estimates indicate that for lots of over 200, the cost 
complete will not exceed $100,000 each — a* saving of $20,000 per airplane). 

(2) The following table shows the present situation with respect to the num- 
bers of medium and light bomber types on hand, on order or in approved pro- 
grams : 

B-18’s on hand 177 Attack on Hand (Modern type, 600- 

B-18’s on order 133 lb. bomb load) 234 

B~18A’s on order (revised F. Y. BlOB’s (Martin) (Part in dead 

1939 Program) 78 .storage for lack of crews) 124 

Attack-Bomber, F. Y. 1939 Program 119 

Total 38 8 Total 477 

Total Medium and Light Bomber Types 865 

An additional 112 Attack-Bombers now set up in Woodring Program for F. Y. 
1941. 

By utilizing all of the available funds now set up in the F. Y. 1940 estimates 
for the 67 heavy 4-engine bombers under the Woodring Program (23,450,000), 
and by combining these funds with available funds for attack-bombers in the 
revised F. Y. 1939 Program, a total of approximately 340 Attack-bombers can be 
procured. This will provide 154 more bombing airplanes than originally planned 
for by previously approved programs (67 heavy bombers under the Woodring and 
119 Attack-Bombers in the F. Y. 1939 Program — Total 186). As personnel is not 
available to provide crews for these additional planes they will have to be dis- 
tributed to active squadrons; thus bringing the normal number of 13 per squadron 
to approximately 20 per squadron. 

[3] Furthermore, the procurement of additional bombers will accentuate 
the existing shortage in bombs which was based on requirements under the 
Woodring Program. The approved bomb procurement program (OCS 17874-8, 
June 21, 1937) contemplates the procurement of bombs in step with planes to 
maintain a proper balance between planes and bombs. 

(3) In view of the above, G-4 believes that a part of the F. Y. 1940 airplane 
funds should be used to reduce the critical shortage in bombs. With present 
stocks, including the funds in the F. Y. 1939 Appropriation Act, there will still 
be a shortage of $7,434,946 to complete 30 missions of bombs for the bombing 
airplanes in the original program. Of this amount, $3,717,473 is now carried in 
the estimates for F. Y. 1940. G-4 believes it to be advisable to provide the re- 
mainder, $3,717,473, by reducing the funds set up for airplanes in F. Y. 1940 by 
this amount (about 37 planes). 

(4) G-4 also considers it advisable to deduct froip the funds to be available 
for attack-bombers in F. Y. 1939, the $3,585,711 shown to be required for pre- 
dicted deficit and the additional projects in Paragraph b above. 

(5) Under the above plan, funds for the procurement of attack-bombers will be 
available as follows: 


F. Y. 1939 $10,714,289 ($14, 300, 000— $3, 585, 711) 

F. Y. 1940 19,732,572 ( 23,450,000— 3,717,473) 

Total : 30, 446, 816 — to be available. 
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These funds will permit the procurement of approximately 304 attack-bombers by 
a combined procurement for F.Y. 1939 and F.Y. 1940 (estimated unit cost $100,000, 
which may be considerably reduced by a purchase of 300 or more). 

II. Action recommended. The Secretary of War directs: 

• 1. That a letter substantially as follows be sent to the Chief of the Air Corps : 

а . The tentative estimates submitted for F. Y. 1940, based on the airplane re- 
quirements under the Woodring Air Corps Program, will be resubmitted on the 
following basis: 

(1) The requirement for the 4-engine heavy bombardment type is cancelled 
for this Fiscal Year. 

[^] (2) Funds in the amount of $23,450,000 tentatively set up for the above 

requirement will be reduced by $3,717,473 to provide for the critical shortage in 
stocks of airplane bombs. The remaining funds ; i. e., $19,732,527, will be applied, 
to the procurement of attack-bombers. 

(3) Estimates will include requirements for radio and navigation equipment 
and armament for airplanes in Program as revised. 

б. Funds in the approximate amount of $10,714,289 will be made available in 
F. Y. 1939 for the procurement of attack-bombers. 

c. Funds will be held in reserve by the Chief of the Air Corps in F. Y. 1939 to 
provide for the following requirements : 

9 B-18A’s to complete present options (estimates $850,000). 

6 Commercial type training planes (estimated $25,000). 

Funds to provide B-18’s in F. Y. 1939 Program with increased speed and 
performance (estimated $1,500,000). 

2. That the Chief, Budget and Legislative Planning Branch, be advised of 
the above action. 

3. That the Assistant Secretary of War be informed of the action directed in 
Paragraph 1 above. 

III. Concurrences . 


The A. C. of S., G-l (LDG) 
The A. C. of S., G-2 (ERN) 
The A. C. of S„ G-3 (RMB) 
The A. C. of S., WPD (GCM) 


Action Taken : Ltr. to C. of A. C. and copy for : ASW, 8-5-38 ERH :IG and 
B & L. P. B. 


/S/ George P. Tyner, 

Geobge P. Tyner, 
Brigadier General , 
Assistant Chief of Staff. 

[ Stamped] Aug. 3, 1938. Approved. By order of the Secretary of War. 


/S/ S. D. Embick 
S. D. Embick, 

Major General , 
Deputy Chief of Staff , 


X 
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JOINT COMMITTEE INDEX TO 
EXHIBITS-ILLU STRATION S 


( The Joint Committee Exhibit to which each Item relates will be found indicated 
in paren thesis following the description of the particular Item) 

ITEM NO. DESCRIPTION . 

1. Map of the Hawaiian Islands showing the record of early flights 7 December 

1941 obtained by OPANA radar detection station. (Ex. 4)* 

2. Map of North Pacific Ocean showing distances in miles between Honolulu, 

T. H. and San Francisco, California ; Honolulu, T. H. and Hawaii, Midway, 
Johnston, Palmyra and Christmas Islands; and Honolulu, T. H. and Tokyo, 
Japan. (Ex. 5) 

3. - Map of Hawaiian Islands showing disposition of Army forces. (Ex. 5) 

4. Map of Oahu showing Army installations, including airfields. (Ex. 5) 

5. Diagram of Wheeler Field, Oahu, T. H., showing number and formations of 

attacking planes, times of attacks, disposition of U. S. planes, and locations 
of bomb explosions in Japanese attack on 7 Dec. 1941. (Ex. 5) 

(1 Diagram of Hickam Field, Oahu, T. H., showing number and formations of 
attacking Japanese planes, times of attacks, disposition of U. S. planes, 
and locations of bomb explosions in Japanese attack 7 Dec. 1941. (Ex. 5) 

7. Diagram of Bellows Field, Oahu, T. H., showing numbers and formations of 

attacking Japanese planes, times of attacks and disposition of U. S. planes 
in Japanese attack 7 Dec. 1941. (Ex. 5) 

8. Map of the North Pacific Ocean showing the disposition of the U. S. Pacific 

Fleet on 7 Dec. 1941. (Ex. 6) 

9. Map of the Hawaiian Islands showing fleet operating areas in the Hawaiian 

Area. (Ex. 6) 

10. Map of the Hawaiian Islands showing U. S. Naval Installations in the 

Hawaiian area showing U. S. Naval Installations in the Hawaiian area. 
(Ex. 6) 

11. Map of the South Coast of Oahu, T. H., showing the approaches to the Pearl 

Harbor Entrance Channel and the Inshore Patrol Area. (Ex. 6) 

12. Map showing the Pearl Harbor Anchorage Plan, 7 Dec. 1941. (Ex. 6) 

13. Diagram showing air searches flown in the Hawaiian area (a) 6 Dec. 1941, 

(b) prior to the Japanese attack 7 Dec. 1941, and (c) after the Japanese 
attack 7 Dec. 1941. (Ex. 6) 

14. Map of Oahu, T. H., showing the disposition, number, types, and operational 

and readiness condition of U. S. Navy aircraft on 7 Dec. 1941. (Ex. 6) 

15. Map of the North Pacific Ocean showing the track of the Japanese Striking 

Force. (Ex. 6) 

16. Diagram showing air searches flown in the Hawaiian area (a) 6 Dec. 1941, 

(b) prior to the Japanese attack 7 Dec. 1941, and (c) after the Japanese 
attack, and the track of the Japanese Striking Force. (Ex. 6) 

17. Diagram showing track of Japanese plane attack routes over Oahu, T. H. 

(Ex. 6) 

18. Map of Oahu, T. H., showing the record of the OPANA radar detector station. 

7 Dee. 1941. (Ex. 7) 

19. Rough sketch map of the islands of Oahu and Kaui and the Kaui Channel, 

bearing notations of information obtained with reference to the Japanese 
attack on Pearl Harbor and other installations 7 Dec. 1941 as described in 
the report of Robert N. Tait, Special Agent, CIC, dated 13 Oct. 1945 at 
Sasebo, Kyushu. (Ex. 8) 

20. Chart of a method of searching 5° sectors through 360° to a radius of 833 

miles from Oahu employing 72 B-17D airplanes. (Ex. 13) 

21. Chart showing relation of 25 miles visibility to distance. (Ex. 13) 

22. Chart showing radius of action of B-17D airplane under various load condi- 

tions in relation to possible plans of action of carrier group attacking 
Oahu, assuming carrier speed of 30 knots and carrier planes performance 
600 mile range. (Ex. 13) 
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23. Chart showing radius of action of B-17D airplane under various load condi- 

tions in relation to possible plans of action of carrier group attacking 
Oahu, assuming carrier speed of 27 knots and carrier planes performance 
400 mile range. (Ex. 13) 

24. Schedule for B-17D combat crews. (Ex. 13) 

25. Map reflecting disposition of U. S. Pacific Fleet 7 Dec. 1941 together with 

typewritten table reflecting the positions of the U. S. S. BOISE at times 
indicated. (Ex. 68) 

26. Guide to symbols employed on maps prepared by Admiral R. K. Turner. 

(Ex.109) 

27. Map dated 1 Dec. 1941 showing the location of ships. (Ex. 109) 

28. Map dated 2 Dec. 1941 showing the location of ships. (Ex. 109) 

29. Map dated 3 Dec. 1941 showing the location of ships. (Ex. 109) 

30. Map dated 4 Dec. 1941 showing the location of ships. (Ex. 109) 

31. Map dated 5 Dec. 1941 showing the location of ships. (Ex. 109) 

32. Map dated 6 Dec. 1941 showing the location of ships. (Ex. 109) 

33. Map showing disposition of U. S. Pacific Fleet 7 Dec. 1941 and particularly 

the location of the U. S. S. WRIGHT on 27 November and 7 December 
1941. (Ex. 125) 

34. Map of Communications Installations on Island on Oahu, T. H., as of 7 July 

1941. (Ex. 133) 

35. Map of Island of Oahu, T. H., showing Police Districts, Railroad Bridges 

and Highway Bridges. (Ex. 133) 

36. Map of Island of Oahu, T. H., showing Electric Installations and Generating 

Plants . (Ex. 133) 

37. Map of City of Honolulu, T. H., showing points struck by projectiles 7 Dec. 

1941. (Ex. 152) 

38. Original Radar Plot of Station OPANA, 7 Dec. 1941. (Ex. 155) 

X 
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OPERATING SCHEDULE FOR 2I6B-I7D COMBAT CREWS 
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1. The 216 combat crews are di Tided into units of 36 ' s «eh for the purpose of assignment to missions and are designated by the letters A to P inclusive. 

2. On the 1st day of operations. Groups A rnd 3 search, C and D conduct training and rest, 7 is on the alert for an attack: mission and the underscored group £ is also on the alert for an 
attack mission if airplanes of the maintenance and reserve force are in commission. Thus it is planned that ?2 combat crews will search daily, 72 will conduct training ani rest and 72 will be 
on the alert for an attack mission. 

3. It will be noted that over a thirty d.y period «xch unit willj 

a. Ply a total of 10 search missinT a-e^gi \ 1? hours par .ilir'c;., " If” 1 hour- p«* period. 

T>. Se on the alert for attack missions 10 H nys per period, 
w. Conduct training and rest 10 days per period. 


OPERATING SCHEDULE FOR 288B-I7D COMBAT CREWS 
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1. The 283 combat crews are divided into units of 33 each for the purpose of assignment to missions and are designated by the letters A to H inclusive. 

2. On the 1st day of operations, groups A and 3 search, G and H re«b, E and F conduct training, D is on the alert for an attack mission and the underscored group £ is also on the alert for an 
attack mission if airplanes of the reserve and maintenance force are in commission. Thus it is planned that 72 coVbat crews will search daily, 72 will rest, 72 will conduct training, and 72 will 

be on the alert for an attack mission. 

3. It will be noted that over a thirty day period units will average* 

a. 74 search missions averaging 10 hours per mission, or 75 hours per period. 

Y. 7-i days rest per period. 

7. 7i days training per period. 

1. rj hays on the alert for attack missions. 


REMARKS 

1. It should be noted that a irp nirvsa of 216 B-l 7 Combat Crews are considered necessary. Considerable doubt exists ns to whether or not this number of combat crews are sufficient for 
sustained oper-tiens. As has been pointed out, each combat crew will fly approximately 100 hours search per 30 day period and be on the alert for attack missions 10 days during the period. 

Further it is possible that over an extended period of time combat crews may never fire a round of machine gun ammunition or drop a bomb. They must, therefore, conduct a certain amount of routine 
t-fining to maintain their comb-t efficiency. This training would he accomplished on the ter. days set aside for res’-. It is not improbable that a pilot would fly some 130 hours per 30 day period. 
It is believed that combat crews, particularly pilots, could not perform continuous flying duty efficiently if repaired to fly over 100 hours per month ♦‘or any length of time. 

2. The 2*3 combat crew set-up is, therefor-, recommended as an alternate plan »»' it is requested thet serious cor. sider»Hon be given to assigning this number of combat Srews in furtherance 
of the Plan for the Employment of Bo-nberdnent Aviation in the Defense of Oahu. 
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Position of OSS BOISE at times ihdii 

1840 - 27 Hot 1941 

- Lat 16° v 
Long 153° 

1851 - 27 Hov 1941 

- Lat 16° - , 
Long 153® ' 

1927 - 27 Hov 1941 

- U t 16° - 
Long 153® 

1743 - 28 Hov 1941 

- Lat 14® - 
Long 148° 

1920 - 2« Hov 1941 

feng 1 t48® 


The above positions were obtained l 
courses and speeds back from the 2C 
on those dates. All data was obtai 
BOISE log. 

These positions may be in error t*< 
miles due to normal inaccuracies li 
and plotting. 
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GUIDE TO SYMBOLS 


FLEET TYPE COMBATA 


BATTLESHIP 

Add LeWer* on 
CB, CC, (BefHe Ci 
and 6M,iWomUr 


CV AIRCRAFT CARRIER 


CV AIRCRAFT CARRIER 

IN CONCENTRATION 


CA HEAVY CRUISER 


CL LARGE LIGHT CRUISER 


CONCENTRATION WITH NO 
HEAVY GUNS 


CL LIGHT CRUISER 


OD DESTROYER 

Lar'Jtr Sk»pe for OL,(Over 1800 ‘’©nt) 


CONVOY 


SUBMARINE 

Add L«ff«rt on Pm for 
S M (SuL"i#rina Mine L jy«r.) 


miscellaneous navy vessels 


PATROL VESSEL 


IN PANTRY division 
MECHANIZED DIVISION 
CAVALRY DIVISION 


'AD. AO 1 

AH. AT | TENDER 

ARC I 

AM.AMct 

CM.CM. MINE SHIP 
„DM.0Msj 


NAVAL BASE 


Agkt,AK NAVY CARGO VESSEL 


UBMARINt BASE 


TANKER 


SURFACE RAIDER 


NAVV TRANSPORT 


SUBMARINE RAIDER 


Suspicious vessi 


non-navy vessels 


ARMY TRANSPORTATION 


COMMERCIAL VESSEL 


SUBMARINE NET 


MINE FIELD 


A 1 ft C ft AFT* 

AIR base (or carrier) 


MOMP 


PLANE GUARD STATION 


BOMBER SQUADRON (l») 


FIGHTER SQUADRON (») 


ship Pin on wall map, at sea 


SHIP PIN ON WALL MAP, IN PORT 


PATROL SQUADRON (12) 


ROUTING SQUADRON (18) 


SHIP PIN ON PORT BOARD 


SHIP PIN ACCOUNTED FOR IN TASK 
FORCE OR UNDER INTERIM CN.O. 

SHIP UNDER OVERHAUL 


Flag Under Pm Skovt Number 
of Planet Wker\ Lett Tken Squadron. 

Long Skan* IndLaiee WINS (! 00 ) 
fief her +K*n tguedron. 
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COLORADO BB - 

CASCO A VP - 

WILLIAMSON AVD 
S^aTEAL AVP 


-as 


DISPOSITION OF 
US. PACIFIC FLEET 

7 DEC. 1941 


6 DESTROYERS 
/ I SEAPLANE TENDER 


SET- . v ^.57 • 


I STORE SHIP 
-5 SUBMARINES 
3 OILERS 


Cfoicago]^/^ 

NIJE D S TATE S_ 


*,\ A 1 F 


ARGONAUT SM 


BOREAS AF / 
ALDEBARAN AF 
SEPULGA AO" 



REGULUS AK« 


I A N 

. NECHES AO* 


TAMBOR SS 
TRITON SS 


wrighv avI plunger SS 
TASK FORCE 12 #— POLLACK SS 

SONOMA at ^sk pompano SS -| 

TASK FORCE 3-# .j* u «4h ROBIN ,A\M\ PACIFIC FLEET 


WM. WARD BURROWS 





zr ^ 


<*> * \j?/ ^Gmjaktn *„ 

• I Jv ^ ' MARSHALL 

* rt * 


| ANTARES AKS. 

u| VEGA AKV 

HARRY LUCKENBACH^ / 
|| JANE CHRISTENSEN® / 


^O llN A 9i ^L^ 


; MAUNALOA/ /, \ " 

| IRVING L. HUNT* KA (, L T AG \ HOVEY 
I / / I BOGGS 

£ / / I * Chriatnu LAMBE 


_ HAWAIIAN PLANTER \ 


AT 

PEARL HARBOR 

SEAGULL AM, ARCTIC AF 
MINNEAPOLIS CA 

CHANDLER DMS 

HOVEY DMS 

BOGGS DMS 

LAMBERTON DMS 


^ pinola at /7V ; 

TIPPECANOE AO ' / f a 

BALLARD AVD 7 / Y 
I AIRCRAFT CARRIER * ? * T< 7 
I LIGHT CRUISER ^ 

3 DESTROYERS >“<>«,“* “ 

4 SUBMARINES ^ 

I TRANSPORT GAR SS ■ 

, I SUB RESCUE * 

k I OILER 


Baltimore 
'WASHINGTON J 



..., 





i— - LOUISVILLE CA 
*1 (2-SHIP CONVOY) ' 


wzzr 3 * / 

.sfe 1 / 


LITCHFIELD DD ] 
THRESHER SS 




^ V/T^ 


/ ’ PENSACOLA CA 

™^( 8 - SHIPC0NV0Y ) 


"T ^ gfisher AM 


RICHMOND CL 


pALlcc Springs 

AUSTRALIA 




K l y <%Br 




Buaoral# Indioat# Cab la Huts (axiatlag). 
Xuaarala, olrolad , lndloata Cab la Oita 
plannad but not yat oon# true tad. 

Haary llnaa, bataaon hata, tod i oat# tba 
amoral traoa of oabla liaaa (axlatlnf ) 
Brok#o linao, b#t«a#n but# , lndloata tba 
g#n«cral traoa of propoaad oabla llaaa. 




ITEM NO. 35 



woBmsss 


INCLOSURE NO. 2 


LEGEND 


POLICE DISTRICTS 
RAILROAD BRIDGES 


HIGHWAY BRIDGES 


ELECTRIC LINE POWER HOUSE TO 
SCHOFIELD BARRACKS. 22 MILES 


ESSENTIAL TELEPHONE SWITCH 
BOARDS! (OUTSIDE HONOLULU) 


ISLAND OF OAHU 

SCALE I ISO 000 


797X6 o— 46— pt. 21 (Fi 






ITEM NO. 





3JEGTILES (1] 


Peoemb' 


Jllowed ty Fire 


Buildings 





Jt s1 

V* 3> 

i \t c ^' 

i CLARA 

• 7 ^ * 

7 ! » 

|_ -X 

i 


(-/ 

> ;J7 

j r 

' z 

34 

* 7:0 i : 

f DINAH 

! /« 3 5” 


| \t/ 


f 

i7.'/fc 

, 'V 

r 


? 7> 

>1/ 


.aft ”•#*" . 

^‘.; V . f 7 " ’• f 

■«'/.„ ": 'Mf&L •'-* 

• ppii.v 1 .■/, , . \\ . 

H 6 ' 1 ' & iff n 

*^7 

rM •’ * - • ,,-j *>*> 0 4 

*-i£r 


>e 






V , 


V 

7"' ■•■ ;/ ’ 


,ry ■ 


v» % ^ 


f /.’V 49 ^ ^ 


Original P/tdm Plot Of Srfir/oi/ O PPM ft 
/ncl 1 - 7d Ltr: 


\ SUHKu Of- 

ORHU 


t 4 // 


la 15 50 4-5 


Ik STATUTE - MtLES 



